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of the DeLioacy raers 
| and PASSION, wy 


HERE i is a certain ns. of babes, ts TS 

f 2 which ſome People are ſubject, that makes 
them extremely ſenſible to all the Accidents 
of Life, and gives them a lively Joy upon every 
proſperous Event, as well as a piercing Grief, when 
they meet with Croſſes and Adverſity. Favours and 
Good Offices eaſily engage their Friendſhip ; while 
the ſmalleſt Injury provokes their Reſentment. Any 
Honour or Mark of Diſtinction elevates them above 
Meaſure ; but they are as ſenſibly touch'd with Con- 
tempt. People of this Character have, no doubt, 
much more lively Enj oymenggf as well as more pun- 
gent Sorrows, . than Men of more cool and ſedate 
Tempers : But, I believe, when every thing is ba- 
lanc'd, there is no one, that would not rather chuſe 
to be of the latter Character, were he entirely Maſter 
of his own Diſpoſition. Good or ill Fortune is very 
little at our own Diſpoſal : And when a Perſon, that 
has this Senſibility of Temper, meets with any Misfor- 
tune, his Sorrow. or Reſentment takes intire Poſſeſ- 
* of him, and deprives him of all Reliſh i in the' 
A common 


* I. 


common Occurrences of Life; the right En oyment 
of which forms the greateſt Part of our Happineſs. 
| Great Pleaſures are much leſs frequent than great 
, Pains; ſo that a ſenſible Temper muſt meet with 
ö fewer Trials in the former Way than in the latter. 
Not to mention, that Men of ſuch lively Paſſions 
are apt to be tranſported beyond all Bounds of Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion, and to take falſe Steps in the 
Conduct of Life, which are often irretrievable. 


THERE is a Delicacy of Tafte obſervable in ſome _ 
Men, which very much reſembles this Delicacy of 
Paſſion, and produces the ſame Senſibility to Beauty 
and Deformity of every Kind, as that does to Proſ- 
perity and Adverſity, Obligations and Injuries. 
When you preſent a Poem or a Picture to a Man 
poſſeſs d of this Talent, the Delicacy of his Feeling, 
or Sentiments, makes him be touched very ſenſibly * 
by every Part of it; nor are the maſterly Strokes 
perceived with a more exquiſite Reliſh and Satis- 
faction, than the Negligences or Abſurdities with 
Diſguſt and Uneafineſs. A polite and judicious 
Converſation affords him the higheſt Entertainment ; 
Rudeneſs or Impertinence is as great a Puniſhment 
i to him.” In ſhort, Delicacy of Taſte has the ſame 
B Effect as Delicacy of Paſſion : It enlarges the Sphere 
both of our Happineſs and Miſery, and makes us 
ſenſible of Pains, as well as Pleaſures, that eſcape 
the reft of 2 e ü 


* 
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'T BELIEVE, wen there is no one, who will | 
not agree — me, that notwirnſtanding this Re- 
ſemblance, 


 DeLicacy off TASTE. 3 
ſemblance, a Delicacy of Taſte is as much to be de- 
ſir'd and cultivated as a Delicacy of Paſſion is to be 
lamented, and to be remedied, if poſſible. The good 
or ill Accidents of Life are very little at our Diſ- 
poſal ; but we are pretty much Maſters what Books 
we ſhall read, what Diverſions we ſhall partake of, 
and what Company we ſhall keep. The ancient Phi- 
loſophers endeavour'd to render Happineſs entirely 
independent of every Thing external. That is im- 
poſſible to be attain d: But every wiſe Man will en- 
deavour to place his Happineſs on ſuch Objects as 
depend moſt upon himſelf : And that is not to be at- 
#ain'd ſo much by any other Means as by this Deli- 
cacy of Sentiment. When a Man is pofleſs'd of that 
Talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes his Taſte, 
than by what gratifies his Appetites, and receives 


more Enjoyment from a Poem or a Piece of Reaſon- 
bs, than the moſt en Luxury can afford. 


How * the Delicacy of Taſte, and that of Pa: 
ſion, are connected together in the original Frame of 
the Mind, it is hard to determine. To me there ap- 
pears to be a very conſiderable Connexion betwixt 
them. For we may obſerve that Women, who have 
more delicate Paſſions than Men, have alſo a more 
delicate Taſte of the Ornaments of Life, of Dreſs, 
Equipage, and the ordinary Decencies of Behaviour. 
Any Excellency in theſe hits their Taſte much ſooner 
than ours; and when you pleaſe their TG hn, 
ſoon engage _ Affections. 


28 Bor 
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B v T whatever Connexion there may be originally 
betwixt theſe Diſpoſitions, I am perſuaded, that 
nothing is ſo proper to cure us of this Delicacy of 
Paſſion, as the cultivating of that higher and more 
refined Taſte, which enables us to judge of the Cha- 
racters of Men, of Compoſitions of Genius, and of 
the Productions of the nobler Arts. A greater or leſs 
Reliſh of thoſe obvious Beauties that ſtrike the Senſes, 
depends entirely upon the greater or leſs Senſibi- 
lity of the Temper : But, with Regard to the Liberal 
Arts and the Sciences, a fine Taſte is really nothing 
but ſtrong Senſe, or at leaſt depends ſo much upon 
it, that they are inſeparable. 'To judge aright of a 
Compoſition of Genius, there are ſo many Views 
to be taken in, ſo many Circumſtances to be com- 
pared, and ſuch a Knowledge of human Nature re- 
quiſite, that no Man, who is not poſſeſs'd of the 
ſoundeſt Judgment, will ever make a tolerable Critic 
in ſuch Performances. And this is a new Reaſon for 
cultivating a Reliſh in the Liberal Arts. Our Judg- | 
ment will ſtrengthen by this Exerciſe : We ſhall form | 
truer Notions of Life: Many Things, which rejoice © | 
or afflict others, will appear to us too frivolous to 
| engage our Attention : And we ſhall loſe by Degrees 
lf that Senſibility and Delicacy of Paſſion, which is ſo 

| incommodious. 


* * = oo 
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| Bur perhaps I have gone too far in ſaying, 

1 That a cultivated Taſte for the polite Arts extinguiſhes 
; the paſſions, and renders us indifferent to thoſe Ob- 

i jects which are ſo fondly purſued by the reſt of Man- 

| kind. When I reflect a little more, I find, that it 

| rather 
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rather improves our Senſibility for all the tender and 


agreeable Paſſions; at the ſame Time that” it renders. 
the Mind incapable of the rougher and more bot- 
ſterous Emotions. 
Ingenuas didicifſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit efſe feros. 


Fo R this, I think there may be aflign'd two very 
natural Reaſons. In the rt Place, nothing is ſo 
improving to the Temper as the Study of the Beau- 
ties, either of Poetry, Eloquence, Muſick, or Pamt- 
ing. They give a certain Elegance of Sentiment, 
which the reſt of Mankind are entire Strangers to. 


The Emotions they excite are ſoft and tender. They 


draw the Mind off from the Hurry of Buſineſs. and 
Intereſt ; cheriſh Reflection; diſpoſe to Tranquillity 
and produce an agreeable Melancholy, which, of all 
Diſpoſitions of the Mind, is the beſt ſuited to Ta e. 


and Friendſhip. 


Ix the /econd Place, a Delicacy of Taſte is favou- 
rable to Love and Friendſhip, by confining our 
Choice to few People, and making us indifferent to 
the Company and Converſation of the greateſt Part of 
Men. You will very ſeldom find, that mere Men of 
the World, whatever ſtrong Senſe they may be en- 


dowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing of Cha- 


racters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible Differences and 


-Gradations which make one Man preferable to ano- 


ther. Any one, that has competent Senſe, is ſuffi- 
cient for their Entertainment : They talk to him, of 
their Pleaſure and Affairs, with the ſame Frankneſs as 


A3 | they 
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they would to any other: And finding many, that are 
fit to ſupply his Place, they never feel any Vacancy 
or Want in. his Abſence. But to make Uſe of the 


Alluſion of a famous“ French Author, the Judgment 
may be compared to a Clock or Watch, where the 


moſt ordinary Machine 1s ſufficient to tell the Hours ; 
but the moſt elaborate and artificial can only point 
out the Minutes and Seconds, and diſtinguiſh the 
ſmalleſt Differences of Time. One that has well di- 
geſted his Knowledge both of Books and Men, has 
little Enjoyment but in the Company of a few ſelect 
Companions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much all 
the reſt of Mankind fall ſhort of the Notions he has 
entertained, And, his Affections being thus con- 
fined in a narrow Circle, no Wonder he carries them 
further than if they were more general and undi- 
ſtinguiſhed. The Gaiety and Frolick of a Bottle- 
Companion improves with him into a ſolid Friend- 
fbip : And the Ardours of a youthful Appetite be- 
come an elegant Paſſion. 


n Men ſ. Fontenelle, Pluralite des Mendes. Seir 6. 
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ESSAY II. 


Of the LiBeRTY of the PREss. 


THERE is nothing more apt to ſurpriſe a Fo- 
. reigner, than the extreme Liberty we enjoy 
in this Country, of communicating whatever we 
pleaſe to the Publick, and of openly; cenſuring every 
Meaſure which is enter'd into by the King or his Mi- 
_ If the Adminiſtration reſolve upon War, tis 
m'd, thateither wilfully or ignorantly they miſtake 
= Intereft of the Nation, and that Peace, in the pre- 
ſent Situation of Affairs, is finitely preferable, If 
the Paſſion of the Miniſters be for Peace, our Politi- 
cal Writers breathe nothing but War and Devaſta- 
tion, and repreſent the pacifick Conduct of the Go- 
vernment as mean and puſillanimous. As this Li- 
berty is not indulg'd in any other Government, either 
Republican or Monarchical ; in Holland and Venice, 
no more than in France or Spain ; it may very na- 
turally give Occaſion to theſe two Queſtions, How it 
happens that Great Britain enjoys ſuch a peculiar Priwi- 
lege ? and, Whether the unlimited Exerciſe of this Li- 
berty be advantogeous or prejudicial to the Publick ? 


As to the firſt Queſtion, Why the Laws indulge 
us in ſuch an extraordinary Liberty ? I believe the 
| A 4 T5 Reaſon 
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Reaſon may be deriv'd from our mix d Form of Go- 
vernment, which is neither wholly Monarchical, nor 
wholly Republican. Twill be found, if I miſtake 
not, to be a true Obſervation in Politicks, That the 
two Extremes in Government, of Liberty and Sla- 
very, approach neareſt to each other ; and, that as 
you depart from the Extremes, and mix a little of 
Monarchy with Liberty, the Government becomes al- 
ways the more free ; and, on the other Hand, when 
you mix a little of Liberty with Monarchy, the Yoke 
becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. 
I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf. In a Govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of France, which is entirely abſo- 
late, and where Laws, Cuſtom, and Religion, all 
concur to make the-People fully ſatisfied with their 


Condition, the Monarch cannot entertain the leaſt 


Jealouſy againſt his Subjects, and therefore is apt to 
indulge them in great Liberties both of Speech and 
In a Government altogether Republican, 
ſuch as that of Holland, where there is no Magiſtrate 
ſo eminent as to give Jealouß) to the State, there 
is alſo no Danger in intruſting the Magiſtrates with very 
large diſcretionary Powers ; and tho' many Advantages 
reſult from ſuch Powers, in the Preſervation of Peace 

and Order; yet they lay a conſiderable Reſtraint on 
Mens Actions, and make every private Subject pay 
a great Reſpe& to the Government. Thus it is 
evident, that the two Extremes, of abſolute Monar- 
chy and of a Republic, approach very near to each 
other in the moſt material Circumſtances. In the 
firſt, the Magiſtrate has no Jealouſy of the People: 
In the /econd, the People have no Jealouſy of the Ma- 

giſtrate: 
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giſtrate: Which want of Jealouſy begets a mutual 
Confidence and Truft in both Caſes, and produces a 
Species of Liberty in es and of arbitrary 
Power in Republics. 


T o juſtify the other Part of the foregoing Obſer- 
vation, that in every Government the Means are 
moſt wide of each 6ther, and that the Mixtures of 
Monarchy and Liberty render the Yoke either more 
eaſy or more grieyous ; I muſt take Notice of a Re- 
mark of Tacitus with Regard to the Romans under 
their Emperors, that they neither could bear total 
Slavery nor total Liberty, Nec -totam ſervitutem, nec 
totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This Remark a famous 
Poet has tranſlated and applied to the Engi;/h, in his. 
admirable Deſcription of Queen E/izabeth's N and; 
Government. 

Et fit aimer ſon joug a I Anglois indomptt, 
| Dui ne peut ni ſeruir, ni wvivre en liberte. 
| Henziape, Lip. 1. 
Accorvins to theſe Remarks, we are to conſider: 
the Roman Government under the Emperors as a 
Mixture. of Deſpotiſm and Liberty, where the Deſ- 
potiſm prevailed ; and the. Engliſb Government as a. 
Mixture of the ſame Kind, but. where the Liberty. 
predominates. The Conſequences are exactly con- 
formable to the foregoing Obſervation ;. and ſuch as. 
may be expected from thoſe mixed Forms of Go- 
vernment, which beget a mutual Watchfulneſs and 


Jealouſy. The Roman Emperors: were, many of. 


A 5 | them, 
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them, the moſt frightful Tyrants that ever diſgraced 


Humanity; and tis evident their Cruelty was chiefly 
excited by their Jealouſy, and by their obſerving, 
that all the great Men of Rome bore with Impatience 
the Dominion of a Family, which, but a little before, 
was no ways ſuperior to their own. On the other 
Hand, as the Republican Part of the Government 
prevails in England, tho! with a great Mixture of 
Monarchy, tis obliged, for its own Preſervation, to 
maintain a watchful Zealoufy over the Magiſtrates, to 
remove all diſcretionary Powers, and to ſecure every 
one's Life and Fortune by general and inflexible 
Laws. No Action muſt be deemed a Crime but what 
the Law has plainly determined to be ſuch : No Crime 
muſt be imputed to a Man but from a legal-Proof 
before his Judges: And even theſe Judges muſt be 
his Fellow-Subje&s, who are obliged, by their own 
Intereſt, to have a watchful Eye over the Encroach- 
ments and Violence of the Miniſters. From theſe 
Cauſes it proceeds, that there is as much Liberty, 
and even, perhaps, Licentiouſneſs in Britain, as 
there were formerly Slavery and TPO in Rome. 


Tags: W account for the great Liberty of 
the Preſs in theſe Kingdoms, beyond what is in- 
dulg'd in any other Government. Tis ſufficiently 


known, that deſpotic Power would fteal in upon us, 


were we not extreme watchful to prevent its Progreſs, 
and were there not an eaſy Method of conveying the 
Alarum from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 
The Spirit of the People muſt frequently be rouz d 
to * the Ambition of the Court ; and the Dread 

of 
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of rouzing this Spirit, muſt be employ d to prevent 
that Ambition. Nothing is ſo effectual to this Pur- 
poſe as the Liberty of the Preſs, by which all the 
Learning, Wit, and Genius of the Nation may be 
employ'd on the Side of Liberty, and every one be 
animated to its Defence. As long, therefore, as the 
Republican Part of our Government can maintain it- 
ſelf againſt the Monarchical, it muſt be extreme 
jealous of the Liberty of the Preſs, as of the utmoſt 
Importance to its Free yan: | 

S1iNncx therefore the Liberty of the Preſs is ſo 
eſſential to the Support of our mix'd: Government; 
this ſufficiently decides the ſecond Queſtion, Whether 
this Liberty be advantageous or Projudicial 3, there be- 
ing nothing of greater Importance in every State 
than the Preſervation of the ancient Government, 
eſpecially if it be a free one. But I would fain go 
a Step farther, and aſſert, that ſuch a Liberty is at- 
tended with ſo few inconveniencies,. that it may be 
elaim'd as the common Right of Mankind, and 
onght to be indulg'd them almoſt in every Govern- 
ment; except the Eceleſiaſtical, to which indeed it 
would be fatal! We need! not dread: from this Li- 
berty any ſuch Conſequences as follow d from the 
Harangues of the popalar Demagogues of 4thens 
and Tribunes of Rome. A Man reads a Book or Pam- 
phlet alone and cooly. There is none preſent = 
whom he car catch the Paſſion by Contagion. H 


is not hurry d away by the Force and Energy 25 — | 


tion. And ſhould he be wrotght up to never {0-8 
—_ a Humour, there is no violent Reſolution pre- 
5 3 6 ſented 
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ſented to him, by which he can immediately vent his 
Paſſion. The Liberty of the Preſs, therefore, how- 
ever abus'd, can ſcarce ever excite popular Tumults 
or Rebellion. And as to thoſe Murmurs or ſecret 
Diſcontents it may occaſion, 'tis better they ſhould 
get Vent in Words, that they may come to the 
Knowledge of the Magiſtrate before it be too late, 
in order to his providing a Remedy againſt them. 
Mankind, *tis true, have always a greater Propenſion 
to believe what is ſaid to the Diſadvantage of their 
Governors, than the contrary ; but this Inclination 
is inſeparable from them, whether they have Liberty 


ornot. A Whiſper may fly as quick, and be as per- 


nicious as a Pamphlet. Nay, it will be more per- 
nicious, where Men are not accuitom'd to think freely, 


or diſtinguiſh betwixt Truth and Falſhood. 


Ix has alſo been found, as the Experience of Man- 
kind increaſes, that the People are no ſuch dangerous 
Monſter as they have been repreſented, and that tis 
in every Reſpect better to guide them, like rational 
Creatures, than to lead or drive them, like brute 
Beaſts. Before the united Provinces ſet the Exam- 


ple, Toleration was deem'd incompatible with good 
Government; and 'twas thought impoſſible, that a 


Number of religious Sects could live together in 
Harmony and Peace, and have all of them an equal 
Affection to their common Country, and to each 
other. England has ſet a like Example of civil Li- 
berty ; and tho this Liberty ſeems to occaſion ſome 
{mall Ferment at preſent, it has not as yet produced 
any pernicious Effects; and it is to be hoped, that 
| Men, 
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Men, being every Day more accuſtomed to the free 
Diſcuſſion of public Aﬀairs, will improve in their 
Judgment of them, and be with greater Difficulty 
ſeduced by every idle Rumour and popular Clamour. 


*F'1s a very comfortable Reflection to the Lovers | ; 
of Liberty, that this peculiar Privilege of Britain is - | 
of a Kind that cannot eaſily be wreſted from us, but 
muſt laſt as long as our Government remains, in any 
Degree, free and independent. "Tis ſeldom, that Li- il | 
berty of any Kind 1s loſt all at once. Slavery has ſo | ; | 
frightful an Aſpe& to Men accuſtomed to Freedom, [| 

that it muſt ſteal in upon them by Degrees, and muſt 
_ diſguiſe itſelf in a thouſand Shapes, in order to be i| | 
received. But, if the Liberty of the Preſs ever be | | 
loſt, it muſt be loſt at once. The general Laws 4 
againſt Sedition and Libelling are at preſent as ſtrong 


as they poſſibly can be made. Nothing can impoſe a | 
farther Reſtraint, but either the clapping an IuPRI- 


MATUR upon the Preſs, or the giving very large diſ- I! 
cretionary Powers to the Court to puniſh whatever it | 
diſpleaſes them. But theſe Conceſſions would be ſuch 
a bare-fac'd Violation of Liberty, that they will pro- 
bably be the laſt Efforts of a deſpotic Government. 
We may conclude, that the Liberty. of Britain is gone 
for ever when theſe Attempts ſhall ſucceed. 
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ESSAY HI. 


Of IMPUDENCR and Mops Tv. 


AM of Opinion, That the Complaints againſt 
Providence have been often ill- grounded, and 
that the good or bad Qualities of Men are the Cauſes 
of their good or bad Fortune, more than what is 
generally imagined. There are, no Doubt, Inſtances 
to the contrary, and pretty numerous ones too; but 
few, in Compariſon of the Inſtances we have of a 
right Diſtribution of Proſperity and Adverſity : Nor 
Indeed could it be otherwiſe from the common Courſe 
11 of human Affairs. To be endowed with a benevolent 

| Diſpoſition, and to love others, will almoft infalli- 

, } 


bly procure Love and Eſteem ; Which. 1 1s. the chief 
Circumſtance in Life, and facilitates every Enterprize 
and Undertaking ; ; beſides the Satisfaction, which 11 im- 
mediately reſults from i it. The Cafe is 1s much the 
ſame with the other Virtues. Proſperity! 18 naturally, 
tho' not neceſſarily attached to Virtue and Merit; and 
Adverſity, in like Manner, to Vice and Folly. 


* * 1 Gals 
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I [ I Mus r, however, confeſs, that this Rule admits 
TRE of an Exception, with Regard to one moral Qua- 
| lity ; and that Modeſiy has a natural Tendency to con- 
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ceal a Man's Talents, as Impudence diſplays them to 
the utmoſt, and has been the only Cauſe why, many 
have riſen in the Warld,, under all the Diſadvantages 


of low Birth and little Merit. Such Indolence and 


Incapacity is there in the Generality of Mankind, 
that they are apt to receive a Man for whatever he 
has a Mind to put himſelf off for; and admit his 
over-bearing Airs as Proofs of that Merit which 
he aſſumes to himſelf. A decent Aſſurance ſeems to 
be the natural Attendant of Virtue; and few Men 
can diſtinguiſh Impudence from it: As, on the other 
Hand, Diffidence, being the natural Reſult of Vice 
and Folly, has drawn Diſgrace upon Modeſty, which 
in outward Appearance ſo nearly reſembles it. 


As Impudence, tho really a Vice, has the ſame 
Effects upon a Man's Fortune, as if it were a Virs 
tue; ſo we may obſerve, that it is almoſt as difficult 
to be attain'd, and is, in that Reſpect, diſtinguiſſid 
from all the other Vices, which are acquired with lit- 
tle Pains, and continually encreaſe upon Indulgence; 

Many a Man, being ſenſible that Modeſty is extreme- 
ly prejudicial to him in the making his Fortune, has 
| reſolved to be impudent, and to put a bold Face 
upon the Matter: But, tis obſervable, that ſuch 
People have ſeldom ſucceeded in the Attempt, but 
have been obliged to relapſe into their primitive Mo- 
deſty. Nothing carries a Man thro? the World: like 


a true genuine natural Impudence. Its Counterfeit - 
is good for nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. In 


any other Attempt, whatever Faults a Man commits 
anad is ſenſible of, he is ſo much the nearer his End. 
niet But 
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But when he endeavours at Impudence, if he ever 
fail'd in the Attempt, -the Remembrance of that Fai- 
lure will make him bluſh, and will infallibly diſcon- 
cert him : After which every Bluſh is a Cauſe for 
new Bluſhes, till he be found out to be an arrant 
Cheat, and a vain Pretender to Impudence. 


Ir any thing can give a modeſt Man more Aſ- 
furance, it muſt be ſome Advantages of Fortune, 
which Chance procures to him. Riches naturally 
gain a Man a favourable Reception in the World, 
and give Merit a double Luſtre, when a Perſon is 
endowed with it ; and ſupply its Place, in a great 
Meaſure, when it 1s abſent. *Tis wonderful to ob- 
ſerve what Airs of Superiority Fools 'and Knaves, 
with large Poſſeſſions, give themſelves above Men of 
the greateſt Merit in Poverty. Nor do the Men of. 
Merit make any ſtrong Oppoſition to theſe Uſurpa- 
tions; or rather ſeem to favour them by the Mo. 
deſty of their Behaviour. Their good Senſe and Ex- 


perience make them diffident of their Judgment, and 
cauſe them to examine every thing with the greateſt 


Accuracy: As, on the other Hand, the Delicacy of 
their Sentiments makes them timorous leſt they com- 
mit Faults, and loſe in the Practice of the World that 


Integrity of Virtue, ſo to ſpeak, of which they are 


ſo jealous. To make Wiſdom agree with Confi- 


dence, is as difficult as to. reconcile Vice and Mo- 


deſty. ; 


TRE ; E are the Reflections that have occurr'd to 


me upon this Subject of Impudence and Modeſty ; ' 
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and I hope the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
them wrought into the following Allegory. 


JuyiTEs, in the Beginning, joined VIX TE, 
Wis peu and CONFIDENCE together; and Vick, 
FoLLY, and DiFF1DENCE: And in that Socie- 
ty ſet them upon the Earth. But though he thought 
he had matched them with great Judgment, and ſaid 
that Confidence was the natural Companion of Yirtue, 
and that Vice deſerved to be attended with Diſſidi ice, 
they had net gone far before Diſſenſion aroſe among 
them. iſdom, who was the Guide of the one 
Company, was always accuſtomed, before ſne ven- 
tured upon any Road, however beaten, to examine 
it carefully; to enquire whither it led; what Dan- 
gers, Difficulties and Hindrances might poſſibly or 
probably occur in it. In theſe Deliberations ſhe uſu- 
ally conſum'd ſome Time; which Delay was very 
diſpleaſing to Confidence, who was always inclin'd to 
hurry on, without much Forethought or Deliberation, 
in the firſt Road he met. Viſdom and Virtue were 
inſeparable : But Confidence one Day, following his 
impetuous Nature, advanc'd a conſiderable Way be- 
fore his Guides and Companions ; and not feeling 
any Want of their Company, he never enquir'd after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like Man- 
ner the Society, tho' join'd by Jupiter, diſagreed and 
ſeparated. As Folly ſaw very little Way before her, 
ſhe had nothing to determine concerning the Good- 
neſs of Roads, nor could give the Preference to one 
above another ; and this Want of Reſolution was en- 
creas'd by Difidence, who, with her Doubts and Scru- 

ples, 
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ples, always retarded the Journey. This was a great 
Annoyance to Vice, who lov'd not to hear of Diffi- 
culties and Delays, and was never ſatisfy'd without 
his full Career, in whatever his Inelinations led him 
to. Folly, he knew, tho' ſhe hearken'd to Diffdence, 
would be eaſily manag'd when alone; and therefore, 
as a vicious Horſe throws his Rider, he openly beat 


away this Controller of all his Pleaſures, and pro- 


ceeded in his Journey with Fo/lz, from whom he is 
inſeparable. Confidence and Diffdence being, after 
this Manner, both thrown looſe from their reſpec- 
tive Companies, wander'd for ſome Time; till at laſt 
Chance had led them at the ſame Time to one Vil- 
lage. Confidence went directly up to the great Houſe, 
which belong d to WeaLTHn, the Lord of the Vil- 
lage; and without ſtaying for a Porter, intruded 


himſelf immediately into the innermoſt Apartments, 


where he found Vice and Foliy well receiv'd before 
him. He join'd the Train; recommended himſelf 
very quickly to his Landlord ; and enter'd into ſuch 
Familiarity with Vice, that he was evliſted in the ſane 
Company with Fe/ly. They were frequent Gueſts of 
Wealth, and from that Moment inſeparable. Digi- 
dence, in the mean Time, not daring to approach 
the Great Houſe, accepted of an Invitation from 
POVERTx, one of the Tenants ; and entering the 
Cottage, found Yi/dom and Virtue, who being re- 
pals'd by the Landlord, had retir'd thither. Virtue 
took Compaſſion of her, and Wiſdom found, from 


her Temper, that ſhe would eaſily improve: So they 
admitted her into their Society. Accordingly, by 


their Means, ſhe alter'd in a little Time ſomewhat 
of 
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of her Manner, and becoming much more amiable 
and engaging, was now called by the Name of 
MovpesTy. As ill Company has a greater Effect 
than good, Confidence, tho more refractory to Coun- 


ſel and Example, degenerated ſo far by the Society of 


Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the Name of Imev- 
DENCE. Mankind, who ſaw theſe Societies. as 
Jupiter firſt join'd them, and know nothing of theſe 
mutual Deſertions, are led into ſtrange Miſtakes by 
thoſe Means; and wherever they fee /mpudence, make 
account of Virtue and Vijdom, and wherever they ob- 
ſerve Medeffy, call her Attendants Vice and Folly. 
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That Pol IT ICS may be reduc'd to a 
SCIENCE. 


is a great Queſtion with ſeveral, Whether there 
be any eſſential Difference betwixt one Form of 
Government and another? and, Whether every Form 
may not become good or bad, according as it is 
well or ill adminiſtred“? Were it once admitted, 
that all Governments are alike, and that the only 
Difference conſiſts in the Character and Conduct of the 
Governors, moſt political Diſputes would be at an 
End, and all Zea for one Conſtitution above another 
muſt be efteem'd mere Bigotry and Folly. But tho 
I be a Friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear 
condemning this Sentiment, and ſhould be ſorry 
to think, that human Affairs admit of no greater Sta- 
bility, than what they receive from the caſual Hu- 
mours and Characters of particular Men. 


"Tis true, thoſe who maintain, that the Goodneſs 
of all —— conſiſts in the Goodneſs of the 


* For N of Government let Fool conteſt : 
Whate er is beft adminiſter” d is beſt, 


HONEY on MA N, Book 3, 


Admini- 
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Adminiſtration, may cite many particular Inſtances in 
Hiſtory where the very ſame Government, in different 
Hands, varies ſuddenly into the two oppoſite Ex- 
tremes of good and bad. Compare the French Go- 
vernment under Henry III. and. under Henry IV. 
Oppreſſion, Levity, Artifice on the Part of the Ru- 
lers; Faction, Sedition, Treachery, Rebellion, Diſ- 
loyalty on the Part of the Subjects: Theſe compoſe 
the Character of the former miſerable Ara. But 
when the Patriot and heroic Prince, who ſucceeded, 
was once firmly ſeated on the Throne, the Govern- 
ment, the People, every thing ſeem'd to be totally 
chang d, and all from the Difference of the Temper 
and Sentiments of theſe two Sovereigns. An equal 

Difference of a contrary Kind, may be found in com- 
paring the Reigns of Elizabeth and James, at leaſt 
with Regard to foreign Affairs; and Inſtances of 

this Kind may be multiply d, almoſt without Num- 
ber, from antient as well as modern Hiſtory. 


Bur hare I 3 Leave to WE a Diſtinction. : 
All abſolute Governments (and ſuch the Eng/ib Go- 
vernment was, in a great Meaſure, till the Middle of 
the laſt Century, notwithſtanding of the numerous. 
Panegyrics on the antient Engliſb Liberty) muſt very 
much depend on the Adminiftration ; and this is 
one of the great Inconveniences of that Form of 
Government. But a Republican and free Govern- 
ment would be a moſt glaring Abſurdity, if the par- 
titular Checks and Controuls, provided by the Con- 
| ſtitution, had really no Influence, and made it not 
the Intereſt, even of bad Men, to operate for the 
public 
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public Good. Such is the Intention of theſe Forms 
of Government, and ſuch is their real Effect, where 
they are wiſely conſtituted : As, on the other Hand, 
they are the Sources of all Diſorder, and of the 
blackeft Crimes, where either Skill or Honeſty has 
been wanting in their original Frame and Inſtitution. 


So great is the Force of Laws, and of particular 
Forms of Government, and ſo little Dependence have 
they on the Humours and Temper of Men, that Con- 
ſequences almoſt as general and certain may be de- 
duced from them, on moſt Occaſions, as any which 
the Mathematical Sciences afford us. 


Trex Roman Government gave the whole-Legiſla- 
tive Power to the Commons, without allowing a Ne- 
gative either to the Nobility, or Conſuls. This un- 
bounded Power the Commons poſſeſſed in a collec- 
tive Body, not in a Repreſentative. The Conſe- 
quences were: When the People, by Succeſs and 
Conqueſt, had become very numerous, and had ſpread 
themſelves to a great Diſtance from the Capital, the 
City- Tribes, tho' the moſt contemptible,- carried al- 
moſt every Vote: They were, therefore, moſt ca - 
jol'd by every one who affected Popularity: They 
were ſupported in Idleneſs by the general Diſtribu- 
tion of Corn, and by particular Bribes, which they 
received from almoſt every Candidate: By this 
Means they became every Day more licentious, and 
the Campus Martius was a perpetual Scene of Tumult 
and Sedition: Armed Slaves were introduced among 
theſe raſcally Citizens; ſo that the whole Govern. 

3 . ment 
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ment fell into Anarchy, and the greateſt Happineſs 
the Romans could look for, was the defpotic Power 
of the Cz/ars. Such are the Effects of n 
without a Repreſentative, 


A NosniLITY may poſſeſs the Whole, or any 
Part of the legiſlative, Power of a State, after two 
different Ways. Either every Nobleman ſhares the 
Power as Part of the whole Body, or the whole Body 
enjoys the Power as compoſed of Parts, which have 
each a diſtinẽt Power and Authority. The Venetian 
Nobility are an Inſtance of the firft Kind of Go- 
vernment: The Poliſb of the ſecond. In the Vene- 
tian Government the whole Body of Nobility poſ- 
ſeſſes the whole Power, and no Nobleman has any 

Authority which he receives not from the Whole. In 
the Poliſs Government every Nobleman, by Means 
of his Fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary Authority over 
his Vaſſals, and the whole Body has no Authority but 
what it receives from the Concurrence of its Parts. 
The diſfinct Operations and Tendencies of theſe two 
Species of Government might be made moſt apparent 
even a priori. A Venetian Nobility is infinitely pre- 
ferable to a Poliſs, let the Humours and Education 
of Men be ever ſo much vary'd. A Nobility, who 
poſleſs their Power in common, will preſerve Peace 
and Order, both among themſelves, and their Sub- 
jects; and no Member can have Authority enough to 
controul the Laws for a Moment. They will pre- 
ſerve their Authority over the People, but without 
any grievous Tyranny, or any Breach of private 
Property ; becauſe ſuch a tyrannical Government is 


not 
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not the Intereſt of the whole Bode, however it may 


be the Intereſt of ſome Individuals. There will be a 


Diſtinction of Rank betwixt the Nobility and Peo- 


ple, but this will be the only Diſtinction i cate. 
'The whole Nobility will form' one Body, and the 
whole People another, without any of thoſe private 
Feuds and Animoſities, which ſpread Ruin and Deſo- 


lation every where. "Tis eaſy to ſee the Diſadvantages 


of a Poliſþ Nobility in every one of theſe Particulars, 


*T 15 poſſible ſo to conſtitute a free Government, 


as that a ſingle Perſon, call him Duke, Prince, or 


King, ſhall poſſeſs a very large Share of the Power, 
and ſhall form a proper Balance or Counterpoiſe to the 
other Parts of the Legiſlature. This chief Magiſtrate 
may be either e/e&ive or hereditary ; and tho' the 
former Inſtitution may, to a ſuperficial View, appear 


moſt advantageous ; yet a more accurate Inſpection 


will diſcover in it greater Inconveniencies than in the 
latter, and ſuch as are founded on Caufes and Princi- 


ples eternal and immutable. The filling of the Throne, 


in ſuch a Government, is a Point of too great and 
too general Intereſt, not to divide the whole People 
into F actions: From whence a Civil War, the greateſt 
of Ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with Certainty, 


upon every Vacancy. The Prince elected muſt be 


either a Foreigner or a Native: The former will be 


ignorant of the People whom he is to govern ; ſuſpi- 


cious of his new Subjects, and ſuſpected by them; 
giving his Confidence entirely to Strangers, who will 
have no other Thoughts but of enriching themſelves 
in a the quickeſt Manne r, while their Maſter's Favour 
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and Authority are able to ſupport them. A Native 
will carry into the Throne all his private Animoſities 
and Friendſhips, and will never be regarded, in his 
| Elevati;y Without exciting the Sentiments of Envy 
in thoſc «ho formerly conſider'd him as their Equal. 
Not to mention, that a Crown i is too high a Reward 


ever to be given to Merit alone, and will always in- 
duce the Candidates to employ Force, or Money, or 


Intrigue, to procure the Votes of the Electors: So 
that ſuch a Choice will give no better Chance, for 2 


ſuperior Merit in the Prince, than if the State had 


truſted to Firth alone to determine their Seren 


IT may therefore be pronounced. as an inn 


Axiom in Politics, 7 hat an hereditary Prince, a Nobi- 
lity without V. Heilt, and a People voting by their Repre- 
ſentatives, form the beſt Movazcay, Anis rockaer, 

and DEMO RAY. But in order to prove more fully, 
that Politics admit of general Truths, which are in- 


variable by the Humour or Education either of Sub- 
ject or Sovereign, it may not be amiſs to obſerve ſome 


other Principles of this Science, which my ſeem to 
deſerve that Character. | 


I may cabily be obſerv d, that 3 free Go- 


vernments have been commonly the moſt happy for 


thoſe who partake of their Freedom; yet they are the 
moſt ruinous and oppreſſive for their Provinces: And 


this Obſervation may, 1 believe, - be fix d as a Maxim 
of the Kind we are here ſpeaking of. When a Mo- 


narch extends his Dominions by Conqueſt, he ſoon : 
learns to conſider his old and his new Subjects as on 
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the ſame Footing ; becauſe, in Reality, all his Subjects 


vourites, with whom he is perſonally acquainted. He 
does not, therefore, make any Diſtinction betwixt 
them in his general Laws; and, at the fame Time, is 
no leſs careful to prevent all particular Acts of Op- 
preſſion on the one as on the other. But a free State 
neceſſarily makes a great Diſtinction, and muſt always 
do ſo, till Men learn to love their Neighbours as well 
as themſelves. The Conquerors, in ſuch a Govern- 
ment, are all Legiſlators, and will be ſure ſo to con- 
trive Matters, by Reſtrictions of Trade, and by Taxes, 
as to draw ſome private, as well as public, Advantage 
from their Conqueſts. Provincial Governors have 
alſo a better Chance in a Republic, to eſcape with their 
Plunder, by Means of Bribery or Intereſt ; and their 
Fellow-Citizens, who find their own State to be in- 
riched by the Spoils of their Subject-Provinces, will 
be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch Abuſes. Not 
to mention, that tis a neceſſary Precaution in a free 


State to change the Governors frequently ; which - 


obliges theſe temporary Tyrants to be more expediti- 
ous and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſuffici- 


ent Wealth before they give place to their Succeſſors. 


What cruel Tyrants were the Romans over the World 
during the Time of their Commonwealth! *Tis true, 
they had Laws to prevent Oppreſſion in their Provin- 
cial Magiſtrates ; but Czcero informs us, that the Ro- 
mans could not better conſult the Intereſt of the Pro- 
vinces than by repealing theſe very Laws. For, ſays 


he, in that Caſe our Magiſtrates, having entire Impu- 


nity, would plunder no more than would ſatisfy their 
| 3 | | own 


are to him the ſame, except the few Friends and Fa- 


own nnn Whereas, at preſent, they muſt 
alſo ſatisfy that of their Judges, and of all the great 


Who can read of the Cruelties and Oppreſſions of 
Verres without Horror and Afſtoniſhment ? And, who 
is not touched with Indignation to hear, that after 
Cicero had exhauſted on that abandoned Criminal all 
the Thunders of the moſt divine Eloquence, and had 
prevailed ſo far as to get him condemned to the ut- 
moſt Extent of the Laws; yet that cruel Tyrant lived 


thirty Vears afterward, was put into the Proſcri ption by 
Mark Anthony, upon account of his exorbitant Wealth, 
where he fell, along with Cicero himſelf, and all the 
moſt virtuous Men of Rome? After the Diſſolution of 
the Commonwealth, the Roman Yoke hecame eaſier 
upon the Provinces, as Tacitus informs us ; and it may 
be obſer ved, that many of the worſt Emperors, Do- 
mitian, for Inſtance, were very careful to prevent all 


. Oppreſſion of the Provinces. In * Tiberius's Time, 
a Caul was eſteemed richer than 7aly itſelf : Nor do I 
F find, during the whole Time of the Roman Monarchy, 
EC that the Empire became leſs rich or populous in any 
* of its Provinces; though indeed its Valour and mili- 
14 tary Diſcipline were always upon the Decline. If we 


paſs from ancient to modern Times, we ſhall find the 
ſame Obſervation to hold true. The Provinces of ab- 


ſolute Monarchies are always better treated than thoſe 


* Epregium reſl mende libertati tempus, fi. ipſi florentes, guam 


citibus, niſi quod externum cogitarent, TAC1T, Ann, Lib, 3. 
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Men of Rome, whoſe Pratection they ſtand in need of. 


peaceably to old Age, in Opulence and Eaſe, and, 


7 nops Italia, quam imbellis urbana flebs, nibil validum in exere | 
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of free States. Compare the Pars conguis of France 
with Freland, and you'll be convinc'd of this Truth; 
though this latter Kingdom being, in a good meaſure, 
peopled from England, poſſeſſes fo many Rights and 
Privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge better 
Treatment than that of a conquered Province. Cor- 
fica is alſo an obvious Inſtarice to the ſame Purpoſe. 


THERE is an Obſervation of Machiawel, with Re- 
gard to the Conqueſts ot Alexander the Great, which, I 
think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eternal political 
Truths which no Time or Accidents can vary. It may 
ſeem ſtrange, ſays that Politician, that ſuch ſudden 
Conqueſts, as thoſe of Alexander, ſhou'd be poſſeſs'd 
ſo peaceably by his SucCeſſors, and that the Perſians, 

during all the Confuſions and Civil Wars of the 
Greeks, never made the ſmalleſt Efforts towards the 
Recovery of their former independent Government. 
To ſatisfy us concerning the Cauſe of this remarkable 
Event, we may confider, that a Monarch may govern 
his Subjects after two different Ways. He may either 
follow the Maxims of the Eaſtern Princes, and ſtretch 
his Power ſo far as to leave no Diſtinction of Ranks 
among his Subjects, but what proceeds immediately 
from himſelf; no Advantages of Birth; no heredi- 
tary Honours and Poſſeſſions; and, in a Word, no 
Credit among the People, except from his Commiſ- 
ſion alone. Or a Monarch may exert his Power in a 
milder Manner, like our European Princes; and leave 
other Sources of Honour, beſide his Smile and Fa- 
vour: Birth, Titles, Poſſeſſions, Valour, Integrity, 
Knowledge, or brave and fortunate Atchievements.. f 
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In the former Species of Government, after a Con- | 


queſt, tis impoſſible ever to ſhake off the Yoke ; ſince 
no one poſſeſſes, among the People, ſo much perſonal 


Credit and Authority as to begin ſuch an Enterprize : 
Whereas, in the latter Species of Government, the 
leaſt Misfortune, or Diſcord of the Victors, will en- 
courage the Vanquiſh'd to take Arms, who have Lea- 


ders ready to prompt and conduct them in every Un- 
dertaking. 


 Sucun is the Reaſoning of Machiavel, which ſeems 
to me very ſolid and concluſive; tho' wiſh he had not 
mix'd Falſhood with Truth, in aſſerting, that Mo- 
narchies govern'd according to the Eaſtern Policy, tho? 
more eaſily kept when once they are ſubdued, yet are 
the moſt difficult to be ſubdued ; ſince they cannot 
contain any powerful Subject, whoſe Diſcontent and 
Faction may facilitate the Enterprizes of an Enemy. 
For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical Government ener- 
vates the Courage of Men, and renders them indif- 
ferent concerning the Fortunes of their Sovereign; 


beſides this, I ſay, we find, by Experience, that even 


the temporary and delegated Authority of the Gene- 
rals and Magiſtrates, being always, in ſuch Govern- 
ments, as abſolute within its Sphere, as that of the 
Prince himſelf, is able, with Barbarians accuſtomed 
to a blind Submiſſion, to produce the moſt dangerous 
and fatal Revolutions. So that, in every Reſpect, a 
gentle Government 1s preferable, and gives the greateſt 
Security to the Sovereign as well as to the Subject. 


LEGISLATORS, therefore, ſhould not truſt the 
future Government of a State entirely to Chance, but 
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ought to provide a Syſtem of Laws to regulate the Ad- 
miniſtration of public Aﬀairs to the lateſt Poſterity. 
Effects will always correſpond to Cauſes ; and wiſe 
Regulations in any Commonwealth are the moſt va- 
tuable Legacy which can be left to future Ages. In 
the ſmalleſt Court or Office, the ſtated Forms and 
Methods, by which Buſineſs muſt be conducted, are 
found to be a confiderable Check on the natural De- 
pravity of Mankind. Why ſhould not the Caſe be 
the ſame in public Affairs? Can we aſcribe the Stabi- 
lity and Wiſdom of the Venetian Government, thro' 
ſo many Ages, to any thing but the Form of Govern- 
ment? And is it not eaſy to point out thoſe Defects in 
the original Conſtitution, which produc'd the tumul- 
tuous Governments of Athens and Rome, and ended 
at laſt in the Ruin of theſe two famous Republics ? 
And fo little Dependance has this Aﬀair on the Hu- 
mours and Education of particular Men, that one 
Part of the ſame Republic may be wiſely conducted, 
and another weakly, by the very ſame Men, merely on 
account of the Difference of the Forms and Inſtitu- 
tions, by which theſe Parts are regulated. Hiſtorians 
inform us, that this was actually the Caſe with Genoa, 
For while the State was always full of Sedition, and 
Tumult, and Diſorder, the Bank of St. George, which 
had become a conſiderable Part of the People, was 
conducted, for ſeveral Ages, with the utmoſt Integrity 
and Wiſdom *. 

TAE 


Eſſempio weramente raro, & da Filaſof intante loro imaginate 
e wedute Republiche mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un mede- 
firm cerchio, fra medeſimi cittadini, la liberta, & la tirannide, 
| ia 
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TRE Ages of greateſt public Virtue are not always 
moſt eminent for private Virtue. Good Laws may 
beget Order and Moderation in the Government, 
where the Manners and Cuſtoms have inſtill'd little 
Humanity or Juſtice into the Tempers of Men. The 
moſt illuſtrious Period of the Roman Hiſtory, conſi- 
der'd in a political View, is that betwixt the Begin- 
ning of the firſt and End of the laſt Punic War; the 
due Balance betwixt the Nobility and People being 
then fix'd by the Conteſts of the Tribunes, and not 
being yet loſt by the Extent of Conqueſts. Yet at 
this very Time, the horrid Practice of poiſoning was 

ſo common, that, during one Seaſon, a Prætor pu- 
niſh'd capitally for this Crime above three thouſand 
* Perſons, in a Part of Taly. There is a ſimilar, or 
rather a worſe Inſtance , in the more early Times of 
the Commonwealth. 80 deprav'd in their private 
Life were that People, whom in their Hiſtories we ſo 
much admire. I doubt not but they were really more 
virtuous during the Time of the two Triumwirates, 
when they were tearing their common Country to 
Pieces, and ſpreading Slaughter and Deſolation over the 
Face of the Earth, merely for the Choice of Tyrants . 


ta vita civile et la corrotta, la giuſtitia & la licenza; perche 
quello ordine ſols mantiene quella citta piena di coſtumi antichi & 
venerabili. E Vegli auveniſſe (che col tempo in ogni modo au- 
werra ) gue San Giorgio tutta quella città occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quel. 
la una Republica piu que la Venetiana memorabile. 
Della Hiſt. Florentine, Lib. 8. 

4 F. Lava cap. 43. + 4d. lib. 8. cap. 18. 

1 L' Aigle contre L' Aigle, Romains contre Romains 

Combattants I four le choix des Tyrann. CORNEILLEs 
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HERE, then, is a ſufficient Inducement to main- 
tain, with the utmoſt Z RAL, in every free State, thoſe 
Forms and Inſtitutions by which Liberty is ſecured, 
the public Good conſulted, and the Avarice or Am- 
bition of particular Men reſtrained and puniſhed. No- 
thing does more Honour to human Nature, than to 


ſee it ſuſceptible of fo noble a Paſſion ; as nothing can 


be a greater Indication of Meanneſs of Heart in any 
Man, than to ſee him devoid of it. A Man who 
loves only himſelf, without Regard to F riendſhip or 
Merit, is a deteſtable Monſter ; and a Man, who is 
only ſuſceptible of Friendſhip, without public Spirit, ä 
or a Regard to the Community, is deficient in the 
moſt material Part of Virtue. | | 


Bur this is a Subject that need not be longer in- 


ſiſted on at preſent. There are enow of Zealots on 
both Sides to kindle up the Paſſions of their Partizans, 
and under the Pretence of public Good, purſue the 
Intereſts and Ends of their particular Faction. For 
my Part, I ſhall always be more Fond of promoting 
Moderation than Zeal ; though perhaps the ſureſt Way 
of producing Moderation in every Party, 1s to increaſe 
our Zeal for the Public. Let us therefore try, if it 
be poſſible, from the foregoing Doctrine, to draw a 


Leſſon of Moderation with regard to the Parties in 


which our Country is at preſent * divided ; at the ſame 
Time, that we allow not this Moderation to abate the 
Induſtry and Paſſion with which every Individual is 

bound to purſue the . ok his Vn | 


* In 1742. Bs * 
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Tos x who either attack or defend a Miniſter in. 
ſuch a Government as ours, where the utmoſt Liberty 
is allowed, always carry Matters to Extremes, and ex- 
aggerate his Merit or Demerit with regard to the Pub- 


lic. His, Enemies are ſure to charge him with the 
greateſt Enormities, both in domeſtic and foreign Ma- 


nagement; and there is no Meanneſs or Crime, of 
which, in their Account, he is not capable. Unne- 
ceſlary Wars, ſcandalous Treaties, - Profuſion of pub- 
lic Treaſure, oppreſſive Taxes, every Kind of Male- 
adminiſtration is aſcribed to him. To aggravate the 
Charge, his pernicious Conduct, it is ſaid, will ex- 
tend its baneful Influence even to Poſterity, by under- 


mining the beſt Conſtitution in the World, and diſor- 
dering that wiſe Syſtem of Laws, Inſtitutions and Eu- 


ſtoms, by which our Anceſtors, for ſo many Centu- 
ries, have been ſo happily governed. He is not only 
a wicked Miniſter i in himſelf, but has removed every 
n provided againſt wicked r for the f 
ture. 


ON the other Hand, the 3 of the Miniſter 
make his Panegyric run as high as the Accuſation 


againſt him, and celebrate his wiſe, ſteady, and mo- 


derate Conduct in every Part of his Adminiſtration. 


The Honour and I ntereſt of the Nation ſupported 


abroad, public Credit maintained at home, Perſecu- 


tion reſtrain'd, Faction ſubdu'd ; the Merit of all 


theſe Bleſſings is aſcrib'd ſolely. to the Miniſter. At 


the ſame Time he crowns all his other Merits, by a re- 
ligious Care of the beſt Conſtitution in the World, 
-which he has preſerved inviolate in all its Parts, and 
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has tranſmitted entire, to be the Happineſs and Secu- 
rity of the lateſt Poſterity. 


When this Accuſation and Panegyric are receiv'd 
by the Partizans of each Party, no Wonder they en- 
gender a moſt extraordinary Ferment on both Sides, 
and fill the whole Nation with the moſt violent Ani- 
moſities. But I would fain perſuade theſe Party-Zea- 
lots, that there is a flat Contradiction both in the Ac- 
cuſation and Panegyric, and that it were impoſſible for 
either of them to run ſo high, were it not for this 
Contradiftion. If our Conſtitution be really * h 
noble Fabric, the Pride of Britain, the Envy of our 
Neighbours, rais'd by the Labour of ſo many Centuries, 
repair'd at the Expence of ſo many Millions, and ce- 
mented by fuch a Profufion of Blood; J ſay, if our Con- 
ſtitution does in any Degree deſerve theſe Elogiums, 
it wou'dnever have ſuffer d a wicked and a weak Mini- 
ſter to govern triumphantly for a Courſe of Twenty 
Years, when oppos'd by the greateſt Geniuſes of the 
Nation, who exercis'd the utmoſt Liberty of Tongue 
and Pen, in Parliament, and in their frequent Appeals 
to the People. But, if the Miniſter be wicked and 
weak, to the Degree ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on, the 
| Conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original Principles, 
and he cannot conſiſtently be charg'd with undermin- 
ing the beſt Conſtitution of the World. A Conſti- 
tution is only ſo far good, as it provides a Remedy 
againſt Male-adminiftration ; and if the Britiſb Con- 
ſtitution, when in its greateſt Vigour, and repair'd 
by two ſuch remarkable Events, 'as the Revolution and 
Acceſſion, by which our ancient Royal Family was ſa- 
crificed 
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erificed to it; if our Conſtitution, I fay, with ſo 
great Advantages, does not, in Fact, provide any 
ſuch Remedy againſt Male-adminiftration, we are ra- 
ther beholden to any Miniſter that undermines it, and 
_ affords us an Opportunity of ereting A n 
tution in its Place. 4 


Iwo v'p make Uſe of the ſame Topics to mode- 
rate the Zeal of thoſe who defend the Miniſter. 7s 
our Conſtitution ſo excellent ? Then a Change of Mini- 
ſtry can be no ſuch dreadful Event; fince tis eſſential 
to ſuch a Conſtitution, in every Miniſtry, both to pre- 

ſerve itſelf from Violation, and to prevent all Enor- 
mities in the Adminiſtration. Is our Conſtitution very 
bad ? Then ſo extraordinary a Jealouſy and Appre- 
henſion, on account of Changes, is ill-plac'd ; and a Man 
ſhould no more be anxious in this Cafe, than aHuſband, 
who had marry'd a Woman from the Stews, ſhould 
be watchful to prevent her Infidelity. Public Af- 
fairs, in ſuch a Conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily go to 
Confuſion, by whatever Hands they are conducted; 
and the Zeal of Patriots is much leſs requiſite in that 
Caſe than the Patience and Submiſſion of Philoſophers. 
The Virtue and good Intentions of Cato and Brutus 
are highly laudable ; But, to what Purpoſe did their 
Zeal ſerve ? To nothing, but to haſten the fatal Pe- 
riod of the Roman Government, and render its Con- 
vulſions and dying Agonies more violent and painful. 


I wovuLD not be underſtood to mean, that public 
Affairs deſerve no Care and Attention at all. Would 
Men be moderate and conſiſtent, their Claims might 
. B 6 be 


be admitted; at leaſt might be examin'd. The Coun- 
try-Party might ſtill aſſert, that our Conſtitution, tho 
excellent, will admit of Male-adminiſtration to a cer- 
tain Degree ; and therefore, if the Minifter be bad, 
*tis. proper to oppoſe him with a /uitable Degree of 
Zeal. And, on the other Side, the Court-Party may 
be allow'd, upon the Suppoſition that the Miniſter 
were good, to defend, and with /oxze Zeal too, his 
Adminiftration. I would only perſuade Men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris & facts, 
and change a good Conſtitution into a daa one, * 
the Violence of their Factions *. 


I HAVE 


bat cur Author's Opinion was of the famous Miniſter here 
pointed at, may be learn d from that Eſſay, printed in the former 
Edition, under the Title of A Character of Sir RoRERRT War - 
POLE, I wat as follaws : There never was a Man, whoſe 
Actions and Character have been more earneſtly and openly 
canvaſſed, than thoſe of the preſent Mihifter, who, having go- 
vern'd a learned and free Nation for ſo long a Time, amidſt ſuch 
mighty Oppoſition, may make a large Library of what has been 
wrote for and againft him, and is the Subject of above Half the 
Paper that has been blotted in this Nation within theſe Twenty 
Vears. I wiſh, for the Honour of our Country, that any one 
Character of him had been drawn with ſueh Fudgment and In- 
partiality, as to have ſome Credit with Poſterity, and to ſhew, 
that our Liberty has, once at leaſt, been employ'd to good Pur- 
poſe. I am only afraid of failing in the former Quality of 
Judgment: But if it ſhould be ſo, tis but one Page mote 
thrown away, after an hundred Thouſand, upon the ſame Sub- 
jet, that have periſh'd, and become uſeleſs. In the mean 
Time, I ſhall flatter myſelf with the pleaſing Imagination, that 
the following Character 15 be adopted by future Hiſtorians, . 
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I Have not here conſidered any Thing that is 
perſonal in the preſent Controverſy. In the beſt 
Conſtitution of the World, where every Man is re- 
; + ftrain'd 


S1z ROBERT WALPOLE, Prime Miniſter of 
Great Britain, is a Man of Ability, not a Genius 5 good na- 
tur'd, not virtuous ; conſtant, not magnanimous; moderate, 
not equitable +. His Virtues, in ſome Inſtances, are free 
from the Allay of thoſe Vices, which uſually accompany ſuch 
Virtues : He is a generous Friend, without being a bitter Ene- 
my. His Vices, in other Inſtances, are not compenſated by 
thoſe Virtues which are nearly ally d to them: His Want of 
Enterpriſe is not attended with Frugality, The private Cha- 
rater of the Man is better than the public: His Virtues more 
than his Vices : His Fortune greater than his Fame, With 
many good Qualities he has incurr'd the public Hatred: With 
good Capacity he has not eſcap'd Ridicule, He would have 
been eſteem'd more worthy of bis high Station, had he never 
poſſeſs'd it; and is better qualify'd for the ſecond than for the 
firſt Place in any Government, His Miniſtry has been more 
advantageous to his Family than to the Public, berter for this 
Age than for Poſterity, and more pernicious by bad Precedents 
than by real Grievances. During his Time Trade has flouriſh'd, 
Liberty declin'd, and Learning gone to Ruin. As I am a Man, 
I love him; as I am a Scholar, I hate him; as I am a Briton, 
I calmly wiſh his Fall. And were I a Member of either Houſe, 
I would give my Vote for removing him from St. James s; but 
ſhould be glad to ſee him retire to Hougbten-Hall, to paſs the 
- Remainder of his Days in Eaſe and Pleaſure, 

The Author is pleaſed to find, that after Animoſities are laid, 
and Calumny bas ceas'd, the whole Nation almoſt bave return d to 
the ſame moderate Sentiments with regard to this great Man; if 


+ Moderate in the Exerciſe of Power, not equitable in en- 
groſſing ite 


they 
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ſtrain'd by the moſt rigid Laws, tis eaſy to diſcover 
either the good or bad Intentions of a Miniſter, and 
to judge, whether his perſonal Character deſerves 
Love or Hatred. But ſuch Queſtions are of little Im- 
portance to the Public, and lay thoſe who employ their 
Pens upon them, under a juſt Suſpicion either of Ma- 
levolence or of Flattery. 
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they are not rather become more favourable to bim, by a wery natu= 


Ki 1 ral Tranſition, from one Extreme to another, The Author would 
11 | | | not oppoſe theſe humane Sentiments towards the Dead; tho“ be can- 
(it | | mot forbear obſerving, that the net paying more of our public Debts 
Fi | | vas, as binted in this Character, a great, and the wy great, 
1 | | Error in that long Adminiſtration, 
i 
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Of the juſt PR INCIPLES of Go- 


VERNMENT, 


OTHING is more furprizing to thoſe, who 
conſider human Affairs with a Philoſophical 


Eye, than to ſee the Eaſineſs with which the many are 


governed by the few; and to obſerve the implicite 
Submiſſion with which Men reſign their own Senti- 


ments and Paſſions to thoſe of their Rulers. When 


we enquire by what Means this Wonder is brought 
about, we ſhall find, that as Force is always on the 
Side of the Governed, the Governors have nothing to 
ſupport them but Orinion. "Tis therefore, on Opi- 


nion only that Government is founded; and this 


Maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt mili- | 


tary Governments, as well as to the moſt free and 


moſt popular. The Soldan of Ægypt, or the Emperor 
of Rome, might drive his harmleſs Subjects, like brute 
Beaſts, againſt their Sentiments and Inclination : But 
he muſt, at leaſt, have led his Mamalukes, or Præto- 
rian Bands, like Men, by their Opinion. 


Oyr1N10N is of two Kinds, viz. Opinion of In- 


TEREST, and Opinion of RicuTr. By Opinion 
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of Intereſt, I chiefly underſtand the Senſe of the pub- 


lie Advantage which is reap'd from Government ; 


along with the Perſuaſion, that the particular Govern- 
ment, which is eftabliſh'd, is equally advantageous 
with any other that could eaſily be ſettled. When this 
Opinion prevails among the Generality of a State, or 
among thoſe who have the Force in their Hands, it 
gives great Security to any Government. 


RIGHT is of two Kinds, Right to 1 


and Right to PRoPERTY. What Prevalence Opi- 


nion of the firſt Kind has over Mankind, may eaſily | 
be underſtood by obſerving the Attachment which all 
Nations have to their ancient Government, and even 
to thoſe Names which have had the Sanction of Anti- 
quity. Antiquity always begets the Opinion of Right ; 


and whatever diſadvantageous Sentiment we may en- 


tertain of Mankind, they are always found to be pro- 
digal both of Blood and Treaſure in the Maintenance 
of public Right. This Paſſion we may denominate 
Enthuſiaſm, or we may give it what Appellation we 
pleaſe; but a Politician, who ſhould overlook its in- 


| fluence on human Affairs, would prove himſelf to 


have but a very limited Underſtanding. There is, 
indeed, no Particular, in which, at firſt Sight, there 
may appear a greater Contradiction in the Frame of 
the human Mind than the preſent. When Men a& in 


2 Party, they are apt, without any Shame or Remorſe, 
to neglect all the Ties of Honour and Morality, in 
. order to ſerve their Party ; and yet, when a Party is 


fornrd upon a Point of Right or Principle, there is 


no Occaſion, wherein Men diſcover a greater Obſti- 


nacy, 
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nacy, and a more determined Senſe of Juſtice and 
Equity. The ſame ſocial Difpoſition of Mankind is 
the Cauſe of both theſe contradiftory Appearances. 


"Tr8 ſufficiently underſtood, that the Opinion of 
Right to Property is of the greateſt Moment in all 
Matters of Government. A noted Author has made 
Property the Foundation of all Government; and moſt 

of our Political Writers ſeem inclin'd to follow him in 
that Particular. This is carrying the Matter too far; 

| but ſtill it muſt be own'd, that the Opinion of Right 
7 to Property has a great Influence in this Subject. 


L Don theſe three Opinions, therefore, of Iutereſt, 
- of Right to Poxwer, and of Right to Property, are all 
5 Governments founded, and all Authority of the few 
j- over the many. There are indeed other Principles, 
j- which add Force to theſe, and determine, limit, or 
e alter their Operation; ſuch as Se Intereſt, Fear, and 
te Afﬀe#ion : But ſtill I aflert, that theſe other Principles 
—- can have no Influence alone, but ſuppoſe the antece- 
n- dent Influence of thoſe Opinions above-mention'd. 
to They are, therefore, to be eſteem'd the ſecondary, not 
is, the 2 Principles of Government. 
59 ADDS 
oy, „ o R, firſt, as to Self-Intereſt, by which I mean 
7 the Expectation of particular Rewards, diſtinct from 
1 the general Protection which we receive from Govern- 
* ment, tis evident, that the Magiſtrate's Authority 
7 is muſt be antecedently eſtabliſſd, or, at leaſt, be hop'd 
ts for, in order to produce this Expectation. The Ex- 
my pectation of Reward may augment the Authority with 


regard to ſome particular Perſons ; but can never give 
Birth 
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Birth to it with regard to the Public. Men naturally 
look for the greateſt Favours from their Friends and 
Acquaintance ; and therefore, the Hopes of any con- 
ſiderable Number of the State, would never center 
in any particular Set of Men, if theſe Men had no 
other Title to Magiſtracy, and had no Influence over 
the Opinions of Mankind. The ſame Obſervation 
may be extended to the other two Principles of Fear 
and 4e&4ion. No Man would have any Reaſon to fear 
the Fury of a Tyrant, if he had no Authority over 
any but from Fear; fince, as a ſingle Man, his bodily 
Force can reach but a {mall Way, and whatever Power 
he has beyond, muſt be founded either on our own 
Opinion, or on the preſum'd Opinion of others. And 
tho' ¶ Fection to Wiſdom and Virtue in a Sovereign ex- 
tends very far, and has great Influence ; yet he muſt 
be antecedently ſuppos d to be inveſted with a public 
Character, otherwiſe the public Eſteem will ſer ve him 
in no Stead, nor will his Virtue have any * 
baren his private Sphere. | 


A GovernMenrT may endure for feveral Ages, 
tho' the Balance of Power, and the Balance of Pro- 
perty do not agree. 'This chiefly happens, where any 
Member of the State has acquir'd a large Share of the 
Property ; but, from the original Conſtitution of the 
Government, has no Share of the Power. Under 
what Pretext would any Individual of that Order 
pretend to intermeddle in public Affairs? As Men are 
commonly much attach'd to their ancient Government, 
it is not to be expected, that the Public would ever 
favour ſuch Ufurpations, But where the original Con- 

ſtitution 
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ſtitution allows any Share of the Power, though 
ſmall, to an Order of Men, that poſſeſſes a large 
Share of the Property, tis eaſy for them gradually to 


Power to coincide with that of Property. This has 
been the Caſe with the Houfe of Commons in England. 


M os Writers, that have treated of the Britiſh 
Government, have ſuppoſed, that as the Houſe of 
Commons repreſents all the Commons of Great Bri- 


2 ſo its Weight in the Scale is proportioned to 
| the Property and Power of all whom it repreſents. 


But this Principle muſt not be received as abſolutely 
| trae. For though-the People are apt to attach them- 
a ſelves more to the Houſe of Commons, than to any 
y other Member of the Conſtitution, that Houſe being 
a Choſen by them as their Repreſentatives, and as the 
4 public Guardians of their Liberty; yet are there In- 
2 


ſtances where the Houſe, even when in Oppoſition to 
the Crown, has not been follow'd by the People; as 


we may particularly obſerve of the Tory Houſe of 


s, Commons in the Reign of King William. Were the 
* Members of the Houſe obliged to receive Inſtructions 
5 from their Conſtituents, like the Duteh Deputies, this 
he would entirely alter the Caſe ; and, if ſuch immenſe 
he Power and Riches, as thoſe of the whole Commons 
les of Britain, were brought into the Scale, tis not eaſy 
ler to conceive, that the Crown could either influence 
are that Multitude of People, or withſtand that Over- 
nt, balance of Property. Tis true, the Crown has great 
ver Influence over the collective Body of Britain in the 
1 Elections of Members; but were this Influence, which 


ion | at 


firetch their Authority, and bring the Balance of 
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at preſent is s only exerted once in ſeven 1 to * em- 
ploy'd in bringing over the People to every Vote, it 
would ſoon be waſted; and no Skill, Popularity or 
Revenue, could ſupport it. I muſt, therefore, be of 
Opinion, that an Alteration, in this Particular, would 
introduce a total Alteration in our Government, and 
would ſoon reduce it to a pure Republic ; and, per- 
haps, to a Republic of no inconvenient Form. For 
though the People collected in a Body, like the Ro- 
man Tribes, be quite unfit for Government, yet when 
diſperſed in ſmall Bodies, they are more ſuſceptible 
both of Reaſon. and Order ; the Force of popular 
Currents and Tides is, in ſome Meaſure, broke; and 
the public Intereſt may be purſued with Method and 
Conſtancy. But tis needleſs to reaſon any farther con- 
cerning a Form of Government, which is never likely 
to have place in Britain, and which ſeems not to be 
the Aim of any Party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and 
improve our ancient Government as much as poſſible, 


without ne a Paſſion for ſuch dangerous No- 
velties. 


I s HALL conclude this Subject with obſerving, 
that the preſent political Controverſy, with regard to 
Inſtructions, is a very frivolous one, and can never be 
brought to any Deciſion, as it is managed by both 
Parties. The Country- Party do not pretend, that a 
Member is abſolutely bound to follow Inſtructions, as 
an Ambaſſador or General is confined by his Orders, 
and that his Vote is not to be received in the Houſe, 
but ſo far as it is conformable to them. The Court- 
Party, again, do not pretend, that the Sentiments of 


the 
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the People ought to have no Weight with every Mem- 
ber; much leſs that he ought to deſpiſe the Sentiments 
of thoſe whom he repreſents, and with whom he is 
more particularly connected. And if their Sentiments 
be of Weight, why ou ght/they not to expreſs theſe 
Sentiments ? The Queſtion, then, is only concern- 
ing the Degrees of Weight which ought to be plac'd 
on Inſtructions. But ſuch is the Nature of Language, 
that 'tis impoſlible for it to expreſs diſtinctly theſe dif- 
ferent Degrees; and if Men will carry on a Contro- 
verſy on this Head, it may well happen, that they 


differ in their Language, and yet agree in their Senti- 


ments; or differ in their Sentiments, and yet agree in 
their Language. Beſides, how is it poſſible to fix theſe 
Degrees, conſidering the Variety of Affairs that come 
before the Houſe, and the Variety of Places which 


Members repreſent ? Ought the Inſtructions of Torne/s ; 


to have the ſame Weight as thoſe of London? Or In- 


ſtructions, with regard to the Convention, which re- 
ſpected foreign Politics, to have the ſame Weight as 


thoſe with regard to the Exci/e, 1 155 reſpected only 


our domellic Affairs! 5 


ESSAY 


Of Love and MARRIAGE. 


KNOW not whence it proceeds, that Women 

are ſo apt to take amiſs every thing that is ſaid in 
Diſparagement of the married State; and always con- 
ſider a Satyr upon Matrimony as a Satyr upon them- 
ſelves. Do they mean by this, that they are the Par- 
ties principally concerned, and that if a Backwardneſs 
to enter into that State ſhould, prevail in the World, 
they would be the greateſt Sufferers? Or, are they 
ſenſible, that the Misfortunes and Miſcarriages of the 
married State are owing more to their Sex than to ours ? 
J hope they do not intend to confeſs either of theſe two 
Particulars, or to give ſuch an Advantage to their Ad- 
verſaries, the Men, as even to allow them to ſuſpect it. 


I nave often had Thoughts of complying with 
this Humour of the Fair Sex, and of writing a Pane- 
gyric upon Marriage : But, in looking around for 
Materials, they ſeem'd to be of ſo mix'd a Nature, 
that at the Concluſion of my Reflections, I found I 
was as much diſpoſed to write a Satyr, which might 
be placed on the oppoſite Pages of my Panegyric : 
And I am afraid, that as Satyr is, on moſt Occaſions, 


3 fo thought 
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thought to have more Truth in it than Panegyric, I 
ſhould have done their Cauſe more Harm than Good 
by this Expedient. To miſrepreſent Facts is what, I 
know, they will not require of me. I muſt be more 
a Friend to Truth, than even to them, where their 
Intereſts are oppoſite. 


ISsnHAII tell the Women what it is our Sex com- 
plains of moſt in the married State; and if they be 
diſpoſed to ſatisfy us in this Particular, all the other 
Differences will be eaſily accommodated. If I be not 
miſtaken, tis their Love of Dominion which is the 
Ground of the Quarrel; though tis very likely, 
that they will think it an unreaſonable Love of it in 
us, which makes us infift ſo much upon that Point. 
However this may be, no Paſſion ſeems to have more 
Influence on female Minds, than this for Power ; and 
f there is a remarkable Inſtance in Hiſtory of its prevail- 
"2 ing above another Paſſion, which is the only one that 
2 can be ſuppoſed a proper Counter-poiſe for it. We 
5 are told, that all the Women in Scythia once conſpired 
. againſt the Men, and kept the Secret ſo well, that 


By 


. they executed their Deſign before they were ſuſpected. 
They ſurpriſed the Men in Drink, or aſleep, bound 

h them all faſt in Chains ; and having called a ſolemn 
* Council of the whole Sex, it was debated what Expe- 
* dient ſhould be uſed to improve the preſent Advan- 
S tage, and prevent their falling again into Slavery, 

1 To kill all the Men did not ſeem to the Reliſh of any 
ht Part of the Aſſembly, notwithſtanding the Injuries 
; formerly received ; and they were afterwards pleaſed 
a 5 to make a _ Merit of this Lenity of theirs. It was, 


bs therefore 
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| | therefore, agreed to put out the Eyes of the whole 


1 male Sex, and thereby reſign for ever after all the Va- 

| | nity they could draw from their Beauty, in order to 

{1/8 ſecure their Authority. We muſt no longer pretend 

N to Dreſs and Show, ſay they; but then we ſhall be 

abt | free from Slavery, We ſhall hear no more tender 

94 Sighs; but in return we ſhall hear no more imperious 
Commands. Love muſt for ever 'leave us ; but he 

will carry Subjektion along with him. 
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6 i pada] by ſome as an unlucky Circumſtance, 
ſince the Women were reſolved to maim the Men, and 
deprive them of ſome of their Senſes, in order to ren- 
der them humble and dependent, that the Senſe of 
Hearing could not ſerve their Purpoſe, fince tis pro- 
bable the Females would rather have attack'd that 
than the Sight: And I think it is agreed among the 
Learned, that, in a married State, 'tis not near ſo 
great an Incanvenience to loſe the former Senſe as the 
latter. However this may be, we are told, by mo- 
dern Anecdotes, that ſome of the Scythian Women 
did ſecretly ſpare their Huſbands Eyes ; preſuming, 
I ſuppoſe, that they could govern them as well by 
Means of that Senſe as without it. But ſo incorrigi- 
ble and intractable were theſe Men, that their Wives 
were all obliged, in a few Years, as their Youth and 
Beauty decay d, to imitate the Example of their Sifters ; 
which it was no difficult Matter to do in a State where 
the female Sex had once got the * 
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i ns w. not if our Scottih Ladies derive any 
thing of this Humour from their Scythian Anceſtors ; 
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but, I muſt confeſs, that I have often been ſurpriz d 
to ſee a Woman very well pleas'd to take a Fool for 


her Mate, that ſhe might govern with the leſs Con- 
troul ; and could not but think her Sentiments, in this 


Reſpect, ſtill more barbarous than thoſe of the Scythian 
Women above mentioned, as much, as the Eyes of 
the Underſtanding are more . than thoſe of the 
* 


B u r to be juſt, and to 17. the Blame more ut 
ly, I am afraid it is the Fault of our Sex, if the Wo- 
men be ſo fond of Rule, and that if we did not abuſe 


our Authority, they would never think it worth while 


to diſpute it. . Tyrants, we know, produce Rebels ; 

and all Hiſtory informs us, that Rebels, when they 
prevail, are apt to become Tyrants i in their Turn, For 
this Reaſon, - I could wiſh there were no Pretenſions to 
Authority on either Side ; but that every thing was car- 


ry'd on with perfect Equality, as betwixt two equal 
Members of the ſame Body. And to induce both Par- 


ties to embrace thoſe amicable Sentiments, I ſhall de- 
liver to them Plato's A of the Origin's 10 ee 
and M 15 


 Manx1wD, according to that | fanciful Philoſo- 


pher, were not, in their Original, divided into Male 


and Female, as at preſent ; but each individual Perſon 
was a Compound of both Sexes, and was in himſelf 


both Huſband and Wife; melted down into one living 


Creature. This Union, no Doubt, was very entire, 
and the Parts very well adjuſted together, ſince there 
reſulted a perfect Harmony betwixt the Male and Fe- 


C | male, 
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male, altho they were oblig'd to be inſeparable Com- 
panions. And ſo great was the Harmony and Hap- 

| pineſs flowing from it, that the Axp RO YVES (for ſo 
Plato calls them) or Mtn-Women, became inſolent 
upon their Proſperity, and rebell'd againſt the Gods. 
To puniſh them for this Temerity, Jupiter could con- 
trive no better Expedient, than to divorce the Male- 
Part from the Female, and make two imperfect Beings 
of the Compound, which was before ſo perfect. Hence 
the Origin of Men and Women, as diſtinct Creatures. 
But notwithſtanding this Diviſion, ſo lively is our Re- 
membrance of the Happineſs we enjoy d in our pri- 

meæval State, that we are never at reſt in this Situation; 
but each of theſe Halves is continually ſearching thro' 
the whole Species to find the other Half, which was 
broken from it: And when they meet, they join again 
with the greateſt Fondneſs and Sympathy. But it of- 
ten happens, that they are miſtaken in this Particular; 
that they take for their Half what no way correſponds 
to them ; and that the Parts do not meet nor join in 
with each other, as is uſual in Fractures. In this Caſe 
the Union is ſoon difloly'd, and each Part is ſet looſe 
again to hunt for its loſt Half, joining itſelf to every 
one it meets by Way of Trial, and enjoying no Reſt, 
till its perfect Sympathy with its Partner ſhews, that 
it has at laſt been ſucceſsful i in its Endeavours. 


We EREI Aiſpogd to carry on this F FIR of Plato, 
which accounts for the mutual Love betwixt the Sexes 
in fo agreeable a Manner, I would do it by. the fol- 
lowing: db eri 


WHEN 


THEN 
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Wax Jupiter had ſeparated the Male from the 
Female, and had quell'd their Pride and Ambition by 
ſo ſevere an Operation, he could not but repent him 


of the Cruelty of his Vengeance, and take Compaſ- 
ſion on poor Mortals, who were now become incapa- 


ble of any Repoſe or Tranquility. Such Cravings, 
ſuch Anxieties, ſuch Neceſſities aroſe, as made them 
curſe their Creation, and think Exiſtence itſelf a Pu- 
niſhment. In vain had they Recourſe to every other 
Occupation and Amuſement. In vain did they ſeek 
after every Pleaſure of Senſe, and every Refinement of 
Reaſon. Nothing could fill that Void, which they 
felt in their Hearts, or ſupply the Loſs of their Part- 
ner, who was ſo fatally ſeparated from them. To re- 
medy this Diſorder, and to beſtow ſome Comfort, at 
leaſt, on human Race in their forforn Situation, Fu. 
piter ſent down Love and Hymen to collect the 
broken Halves of human Kind, and piece them toge- 
ther, in the beſt Manner poſſible. Theſe two Deities 
found ſuch a prompt Difpofition in Mankind to unite 
again in their primitive State, that they proceeded on 
their Work with wonderful Succeſs for ſome Time; 


till at laft, from many unlucky Accidents, Diſſenſion 
aroſe betwixt them. The chief Counſellor and Fa- 


vourite of Ehmen was CAR E, who was continually 
filling his Patron's Head with Proſpects of Futurity; 
a Settlement, Family, Children, Servants; ſo that 
little elfe was regarded i in all the Matches they made. 

On the other Hand, Love had choſen PLeasure for 


his Favourite, who was as pernicious a Counſellor as 
1 and would never allow Love' to look be- 
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yond the preſent momentary Gratification, or the ſa- 
tisfying of the prevailing Inclination. Theſe two Fa- 
vourites became, in alittle Time, irreconcileable Ene- 
mies, and made it their chief Buſineſs to undermine 
each other in all their Undertakings, No ſooner had 
Lowe fix'd upon two Halves, which he was cementing 
together, and forming to a cloſe Union, but Care in- 
finuates himſelf, and bringing Hymen along with him, 
diſſolves the Union produc'd by Lowe, and joins each 
Half to ſome other Half, which he had provided for 
it. To be reveng'd of this, Pleaſure creeps in upon 
a Pair already join'd by Hymen; and calling Love to 
bis Aſſiſtance, they Under-hand contrive to join each 
Half, by ſecret Links, to Halves, which Hymen was 
wholly unacquainted with. It was not long before 
this Quarrel was felt in its pernicious Conſequences ; 
and ſuch Complaints aroſe before the Throne of Ju- 
piter, that he was obliged to ſummon the offending 
Parties to appear before kim, in order to give an Ac- 
count of their Proceedings. After hearing the Plead- 
ings on both Sides, he order'd an immediate Recon- 
cilement betwixt Lowe and Hymen, as the only Expe- 
dient for giving Happineſs to Mankind : And that he 
might be ſure this Reconcilement ſhould be durable, 
he laid his ſtrict Injunctions on them never to join any 
Halves without conſulting their Favourites Care and 
Pleaſure, and obtaining the Conſent of both to the 
Conjunction. Where this Order is ſtrictly obſerv'd, 
the Androgyne is perfectly reſtor d, and human Race 
enjoy the ſame Happineſs as in their primæval State. 
The Seam is ſcarce perceiv'd that joins the two Beings 
together ; but both of them combine to form one per- 


ect and happy Creature. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY vn 
A the STUDY of HisToORY. 


HERE is nothing I would recommend more 
earneſtly to my female Readers than the Study 

of Hiſtory, as an Occupation, of all others, the beſt 
ſuited both to their Sex and Education; much more 


inſtructive than their ordinary Books of Amuſement, 


and more entertaining than thoſe ſerious Compoſitions, 
which are uſually to be found in their Cloſets. Among 
other important Truths, which they may learn from 
Hiſtory, they may be inform'd of two Particulars, the - 
Knowledge of which may contribute very much to 
their Quiet and Repoſe ; That our Sex, as well as 
theirs, are far from being ſuch perfect Creatures as 
they are apt to imagine, and, That Love is not the 
only ' Paſſion, that governs the Male-World, but is 
often overcome by Avarice, Ambition, Vanity, and 
a thouſand other Paſſions. Whether they be the falſe 
Repreſentations of Mankind in thoſe two Particulars, 
that endear Romances and Novels ſo much to the fair 
Sex, I know not ; but muſt confeſs, I am ſorry to ſee 
them have ſuch an Averfion to Matter of Fact, and 
fuch an Appetite for Falſhood. I remember I was once 
defired by a young Beauty, for whom I had ſome Paſ- 
hon, to ſend her ſome Novels and Romances for her 
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Amuſement in the Country ; but was not ſo ungene- 
Tous as to take the Advantage, which ſuch a Courſe 
of Reading might have given me, being reſolved not 
to make Uſe of poiſoned Arms againſt her. I there- 
fore ſent her Plutarch's Lives, aſſuring her, at the ſame 
Time, that there was not a Word of Truth in them 
from Beginning to End. She peruſed them very at- 
tentively, till ſhe came to the Lives of Alexander and 
Cæſar, whoſe Names ſhe had heard of by Accident ; and 
then returned me the Book, with _ e 
hr Corning fo bor, 15 


IMAX indeed be told, that th fair Sex you no 
ſuch Averſion to Hiſtory, as T have repreſented, pro- 
vided it be /ecret Hiſtory, and contain ſome memora- 
ble Tranſa Mon proper to excite their Curiohty, But 
as I do not find that Truth, which is the Baſis of Hi- 
Rory, is at all regarded in thoſe Anecdotes, I cannot 
admit of this as a Proof of their Paſſion for that Study. 
However this may be, I ſee not why the ſame Curio- 
ſity might not receive a more proper Direction, and 
tead them to defire Accounts of thoſe who lived in paſt 
Ages as well of their Contemporaries. What is it to 
Clora, whether Fulvia entertains a ſecret Commerce 
of Love with Philander or not? Has ſhe not equal 
Reaſon to be pleaſed, when ſhe is informed, (what is 
whiſpered about among Hiſtorians) that Cato's Siſter 
had an Intrigue with Cæſar, and palmed her Son, 
Marcus Brutus, upon her Huſband for his own, tho”, 
in Reality, he was her Gallant's? And are not the 
Loves of Me/alina or Julia as proper Subjects of Diſ- 
courſe as any Intrigue that this City has produced of 


Br 


Bur I know not whence it comes, that I have 
been thus ſeduc'd into a Kind of Raillery againſt the 
Ladies: Unleſs, perhaps, it proceed from the ſame 
Canſe, that makes the Perſon, who is the Favourite of 
the Company, be often the Object of their good- 
natur'd Jeſts and Pleaſantries. We are pleaſed to 
addreſs ourſelves after any Manner to a Perſon that 
is agreeable to us; and, at the ame Time, preſume, 
that nothing will be taken amiſs by one who is ſe- 
cure of the good Opinion and AﬀeCtions of every one 
preſent. I ſhall now proceed to handle my Subje& 
more ſeriouſly, and ſhall point out the many Advan- 


tages, that flow from the Study of Hiſtory, and ſhew 


how well ſuited it is to every one, but particularly to 
thoſe who are debarred the ſeverer Studies, by the 


Tenderneſs of their Complexion, and the Weakneſs of 
their Education. The Advantages found in Hiſtory 
ſeem to be of three Kinds, as it amuſes the Fancy, as 


it improves the Underſtanding, and as it ſtrengthens 
Virtue. 


In Reality, what more agreeable Entertainment to 
the Mind, than to be tranſported into the remoteſt 
Ages of the World, and to obſerve human Society, in 
its Infancy, making the firſt faint Eſſays towards the 


Arts and Sciences: To ſee the Policy of Government, 


and the Civility of Converſation refining by Degrees, 
and every thing that is ornamental to human Life ad- 
vancing towards its Perfection. To remark the Riſe, 
* Declenſion and final Extinction of the moſt 


C 4 fflouriſh- 
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flouriſhing Empires: The Virtues, which * 
to their Greatneſs ; and the Vices, which drew on 
their Ruin, In ſhort, to ſee all human Race, from 
the Beginning of Time, paſs, as it were, in Review 


before us, appearing in their true Colours, without 


any of thoſe Diſguiſes, which, during their Life-time, 
ſo much perplexed the Judgment of the Beholders. 

What Spectacle can be imagined ſo magnificent, ſo 

various, ſo intereſting ? What Amuſement, either of 

the Senſes or Imagination, can be compared with it ? 

Shall thoſe trifling Paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much 

of our Time, be preferr'd as more ſatisfactory, and 

more fit to engage our Attention ? How perverſe muſt 

that Taſte be, which is capable of ſo wrong a Na 

of Pleaſures ? 


Bur Hiſtory is a moſt improving Part of Know- 
ledge, as well as an agreeable Amuſement ; and a 
great Part of what we commonly call Erudition, and 
value ſo highly, is nothing but an Acquaintance with 
hiſtorical Facts. An extenſive Knowledge of this 
kind, belongs to Men of Letters ; but I muſt think it 
an unpardonable Ignorance in Perſons of whatever Sex 
or Condition, not to be acquainted with the Hiſtory 
of their own Country, along with the Hiſtories of an 
cient Greece and Rome. A Woman may behave her- 
ſelf with good Manners, and have even ſome Viva- 
City in her Turn of Wit; but where her Mind is ſo 
unfurniſh'd, tis impoſſible her Converſation can afford 
any Entertainment to Men of Senſe and Reflection. 
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I MUST add, That Hiſtory is not only a valuable 


Part of Knowledge, but opens the Door to many other 
Parts of Knowledge, and affords Materials to moſt 


of the Sciences. And indeed, if we conſider the Short- 
neſs of human Life, and our limited Knowledge, even of 


what paſſes in our own Time, we muſt be ſenſible, that 
we ſhould be for ever Children in Underſtanding, were 


it not for this Invention, which extends our Experience 
to all paſt Ages, and to the moſt diſtant Nations; 


making them contribute as much to our Improvement 
in Wiſdom, as if they had actually lain under our Ob- 


ſervation. A Man acquainted with Hiſtory may, in 
ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have lived from the Begin - 


ning of the World, and to have been making conti- 
nual Additions to his Stock of een in my 


O . 


THERE is alſo an aan in ſe Knowledge 
which is acquired by Hiſtory, above what is learned 


by the Practice of the World, that it brings us ac- 


quainted with haman Affairs, without diminiſhing i in 
the leaſt from the moſt delicate Sentiments of Virtus.. 


And, to tell the Truth, I know not any Study or Oc- 
cupation ſo unexceptionable as Hiſtory in this Particu- 


lar. Poets can paint Virtue in the moſt charming Co- 


lours; but, as they addreſs themſelves entirely to the 


Paſſions, they often become Advocates for Vice. Even 
Philoſophers are apt to bewilder themſelves in the Sub- 


| tilty of their Speculations; and we have ſeen ſome 
290 ſo far as to deny the Reality of all moral Diſtino- 


O5 | tions. 
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tions. But J think it a Remark worthy the Attention 


of the ſpeculative Reader, that the Hiſtorians have 


been, almoſt without Exception, the true Friends of 


Virtue, and have always repreſented it in its proper 
Colours, however they may have erred in their judg- 


ments of particular Perſons. © Mach:avel himſelf diſ- 


"covers a true Sentiment of Virtue in his Hiſtory of 


Florence. When he talks as a Politician, in his gene- 


ral Reaſonings, he conſiders Poiſoning, Aſſaſſination 


and Perjury as lawful Arts of Power; but when he 
ſpeaks as an Hifforian, in his particular Narrations, he 
ſhews ſo keen an Indignation againſt Vice, and ſo warm 
an Approbation of Virtue, in many Paſſages, that 1 
could not forbear applying to him that Remark of Ho- 
race, That if you chaſe away Nature, though with 


never ſo great Indignity, ſhe will always return upon 


you. Nor is this Combination of Hiſtorians in Fa- 
vour of Virtue at all difficult to be accounted for. 
When a Man of Buſineis enters into Life and Action, 
he is more apt to conſider the Characters of Men, as 


they have Relation to his Intereſt, than as they ſtand 
in themſelves; and has his Judgment warped on every 


Occaſion by the Violence of his Paſſion, When a Phi- 
_laſopher contemplates Characters and Manners in his 
Cloſet, the general abſtract View of the Objects leaves 
the Mind fo cold and unmoves, that the Sentiments of 
Nature have no room to play, and he ſcarce feels the 
Difference betwixt Vice and Virtue. Hiſtory keeps 
in a juſt Medium betwixt theſe Extremes, and places 
the Objects in their true Point of View. The Writers 


| as well as the Readers, are ſufficiently in- 


tereſted 
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tereſted in the Characters and Events, to have a 
lively Sentiment of Blame or Praife ; and; at the ſame 
Time, have no particular Intereſt or Concern to per- 
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ESSAY VII. 


Of the InDdEPENDENCY of 
PARLIAMENT. 


HAVE frequently obſerv'd, in comparing the 
Conduct of the Court and Country Parties, that the 
former are commonly leſs aſſuming and dogmatical in 
Converſation, more apt to make Conceſſions; and! 
tho' not, perhaps, more ſuſceptible of Conviftion,, 
yet more able to bear Contradiction than the latter 3. 
who are apt to fly out upon any Oppoſition, and to re- 
gard one as a mercenary deſigning Fellow, if he ar- 
gues with any Coolneſs and Impartiality, or makes. 
any Conceſſions to their Adverſaries. This is a Fact, 
which, I believe, every one may have obſerv'd, who: 
has been much in Companies where political Queſtions 
have been diſcuſs'd ; though, were one to aſk the rea- 
ſon of this Difference, every Party would be apt to: 
aflign a different Reaſon. Gentlemen in the Oppo/ition- 
will aſcribe it to the very Nature of their Party, which, 
being founded on public Spirit, and a Zeal for the Con- 
ſtitution, cannot eafily endure ſuch Doctrines, as are 
of pernicious Conſequence to Liberty, The Cour- 
tiers, on the other Hand, will be apt to put us in Mind 
of the Clown mention'd 7 Lord Shaftebury. © A 
s Clown, 
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a Clewn, ſays that * excellent Author, „ Once took 2 
Fancy to hear the Latin Diſputes of Doctors at an 


6 Univerſity. He was aſk*'d what Pleaſure he could 


« take in viewing ſuch Combatants, when he could 


'« never know ſo much, as which of the Parties had 


« the better.” For that Matter, reply'd the Clown, 
« Ta'n't ſuch a Fool neither, but Tcan ſee who's the firſt 


« that puts t "other into a Paſſion, . Nature herſelf dic 


« tated this. Leſſon to the Clown, that he who had che 
« better of the Argument would be eaſy and well-hu- 
« mour'd : But he who was unable to ſypporthis Cauſe 


4 by Reaſon, LS AAA: loſe * Fe and 


« grow violent.“ 4 


To js of theſe 1 ſhall we 3 ? To: 
neither of them, in my Opinion; unleſs. we have. 2 
Mind to inliſt aurſelves, and become Zealots i in either 
Party. IbelieveT can aſſign. the Reaſon of this dif- 
ferent Conduct of the two Parties, without offending 
either. 'The Country Party are plainly moſt Tra at 
preſent, and, perhaps, have been ſo in moſt Admini. 
ſtrations: So chat, being accuſtomed to prevail in 
Company, they cannot endure to hear their Opinio 
controverted, but are as confident on the publick Fa- 
vour, as if chey were ſupported in all. their Sentiments 


by the moſt.infallible Demonſtration. The Courtiers, 


on the other Hand, are commonly ſo run down, by 
your popular Talkers, that if you ſpeak to them with 
any Moderation, or make them the ſmalleſt Conceſ- 
ſions, they think themſelves extremely beholden to 


you, and are apt to return the Favour by a like Mo- 


* Miſcellaneous Reflections, p. 10 


deration 
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deration and Facility on their Part. 'To be furious 


and paſſionate, they know, would only gain them the 
Character of ſhameleſt Mercenaries ; not that of zea- 


loas Patriots, which is the Character that ſuch a warm 


Behaviour! is * to acquire to the other Party. 


In all Chntiopardics, we find, without N 


the Truth or Falſhood on either Side, that thoſe who 


defend the eftabliſh'd and popular Opinions, are al- 
ways the moſt dogmatical and i imperious in their Stile: : 
While their Adverſaries affect a moſt extraordinary 


Gentleneſs and Moderation, in order to ſoften, as 
much as poſſible, any Prejudices that may lye againſt 


them. Conſider the Behaviour of our Free-thinkers 
of all Denominations, whether they be ſuch as decry 
all Revelation, or only oppoſe the exorbitant Power 
of the Clergy ; Collins, Tindal, Foſter, Hoadley. 
Compare their Moderation and * with 
the furious Zeal and Scurrility of their Adverſaries, 
and you will be convinc'd of the 'Truth of my Obſer- 
vation. A like Difference may be obferv'd in the 
Conduct of thoſe French Writers, who maintain'd the 
Controverſy, with regard to ancient and modern 
Learning. Boileau, Monfieur & Madame Dacier, 
7 Abbe de Bos, who defended the Party of the Ancients, | 
mix d their Reaſonings with Satyre and Invective: 
While Fontenelle, la Motte, Charpentier, and even 
Perrault never tranſgreſs'd the Bounds of Moderation 
and Good- breeding; tho' provok d by che mw ſevere 
Railteries of their Adverſaries. | 
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ut AM ah ce th Tris of Dells ed, 
4 ſome Papers wrote upon that grand Topic of 
Court- Influence, and Parliamentary Dependance, where, 
in my humble Opinion, the Country Party ſhew too 
rigid an Inflexibility, and too great a Jealouſy of 
making Conceſſions to their Adverſaries. Their Rea- 
ſonings loſe their Force, by being carried too far; 


and the Popularity of their Opinions has ſeduc'd them 


to neglect, in ſome Meaſure, their Juſtneſs and Soli- 
dity. The following Reaſoning will, I — aer 


to juſtify me in this Opinion. OE 


e, Writers have eftabliſh'd it as a Maids, 
That in contriving any Syſtem of Government, ani 
fixing the ſeveral Checks and Controuls of the Conſti- 
tution, every Man ought to be ſuppos'd a Knawe, and 
to have no other End, in all his Actions, but private 
Intereſt. By this Intereſt we muſt govern him, and, 
by Means of it, make him co-operate to public Good, 
notwithſtanding his infatiable Avarice and Ambition. 
Without this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the 
Advantages of any Conftitution, and ſhall find, in the 
End, that we have no Security for our Liberties or 


Poſſeſſions, except the Good: will of our Rulers 4 * 


is, we ſhall have no men. 


Tis e af Jolitical Maxim, 2 every 
Man muſt be ſuppoſed a Knave : Though, at the fame 
Time, I muſt own it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a 
Maxim ſhould be true in Politics, which is falſe in Fact. 
But to ſatisfy us on this Head, We may conſider, 1 

1 en 
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Men are generally more honeſt in their private than im 
their public Character, and will go greater Lengths 
to ſerve a Party, than where their own private Intereſt 
is alone concerned. Honour is a great Check upon 
Mankind: But where: a conſiderable Body of Men 
act together, this Check is, in a great Meaſure, re- 
moved; ſince a Man is ſure to be approved of by his 
own Party, for what promotes the common Intereſt, 
and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the Clamours of his 
Adverſaries. To which we may add, that every Court 
or Senate is determined by the Majority; ſo that, if 
Self-Intereſt influences only the Majority, (as it will 
always do in the preſent depraved State of Mankind) 
the whole Senate follows the Allurements of this ſe- 
parate Intereſt, and acts as if it contained, not one 
Member, who bad, any Regard to * I Lrereſt and 
| . 


W HEN, therefore, there offers to my e NE” 
Examination, any Plan of Government, real or ima- 
 ginary, where the Power is diſtributed among ſeveral 
Courts, and ſeveral Orders of Men, I always conſider 
the private Intereſt of each Court, and each Order; 
and, if I find, that, by the artful Diviſion of the Power, 
the private Intereſt muſt neceſſarily, in its Operation, 
concur with the Public; I pronounce- that Govern- 
ment to be wiſe and happy. If, on the contrary, the 
private Intereſt of each Order be: not check'd, and 
be not directed to public Intereſt, I ſhall look for 
nothing but Faction, Diſorder, and 'Tyranny from 
fach a Government. In this Opinion I am juſtified by 
1 as well as by the Authority of all 

| __ Philo- 
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Philoſophers and Polititians, both ancient and mo- 
dern. 


How much, therefore, would it have ſurpriſed 
ſuch a Genius as Cicero, or Tacitus, to have been told, 
That, in a future Age, there ſhould ariſe a very regu- 
lar Syſtem of mixt Government, where the Power was 
ſo diſtributed, that one Rank, whenever it pleaſed, 
might ſwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs the whole 
Power of the Conſtitution.” Such a Government, 
they would have been apt to ſay, will not be a mix'd 
Government. For ſo great is the natural Ambition 
of Men, that they are never ſatisfied with Power; and 
if one Order of Men, by purſuing its own Intereſt, 
can uſurp upon every other Order, it will certainly do 
ſo, and render itſelf, as far as tt abſolute WE 
uncontroulable. 


But, i in this Opinion ae ſhews du outs 
have been miſtaken. For this is actually the Caſe 


with the Britiſb Conſtitution. The Share of Power 


allotted by our Conſtitution to the Houſe of Com- 


mons is ſo great, that it abſolutely commands alt the 
other Parts of our Government. The King's legiſla- 
tive Power is plainly no proper Check to it. For tho? 
the King has a Negative in the paſling of all Laws; 
yet this, in Fact, is eſteemed of ſo little Moment, 
that whatever paſſes the two Houſes, is always ſure 
to be paſs'd into a Law, and the Royal Aſſent is little 


better than a mere Form. The principal Weight of 


the Crown lies in the executive Power. But beſides 
that the executive Power, in every Government, ts 
| altoge- 
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altogether ſubordinate to the legiſlative ; ; beſides this, 
I fay, the Exerciſe of this Power requires an immenſe 


Expence, and the Commons have aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the ſole Power of. diſpoſing of public Money. 


How eaſy, therefore, would it be for that Houſe to 
wreſt from the Crown all theſe Powers, one after an- 
other, by making every Grant of Money conditional, 
and chooſing their Time ſo well, that their Refuſal 
of Subſidies ſhould only diſtreſs the Government, 


without giving foreign Powers any Advantage over us? 
Did the Houſe of Commons depend in the ſame Man- 


ner on the King, and had none of the Members any 
Property but from his Gift, would not he command 
all their Reſolutions, and be from that Moment abſo- 
Jute ? As to the Houſe of Lords, they are a very 
powerful Support to the Crown as long as they are, in 
their Turn, ſupported by it; but both Experience 
and Reaſon ſhew us, that they have no Force nor Au- 
thority ſufficient to maintain —— eee with- 
out any ſuch ** | 


How, therefore, ſhall we ſolve this Paradoi ? 
And by what Means is this Member of our Conſtitu- 
tion confin'd within its proper Limits; ſince, from our 
very Conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much 
Power as it demands, and can only be confin'd by 
itſelf ? How is this conſiſtent with our conſtant Ex- 
perience of human Nature? I anſwer, That the In- 
tereſt of the Body is here reſtrain'd by the Intereſt of 
the Individuals, and that the Houſe of Commons 
ſtretches. not its Power, becauſe ſuch an Uſurpation 
would be contrary to the Intereſt of the Majority of 

; tho 
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its Members. The Crown has ſo many Offices at its 
Diſpoſal, that when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſin- 
tereſted Part of the Houſe, it will always command 
the Reſolutions of the whole ; fo far at leaft, as to 
preſerve the ancient Conſtitution from Danger. We 
may, therefore, 'give to this Influence what Name we 
pleaſe ; we may call it by the invidious Appellations 
of Corruption and Dependence ; but ſome Degree and 


ſome Kind of it are inſeparable from the very Nature 
of the Conſtitution, and neceſſary to the Preſervation 


of our mix d mn, 


- InsTEAD then of afertin * folincly that the 


Dependence of Parliament, in every Degree, is an 
Infringement of Britiſb Liberty, the Country-Party 
would have done better to have made ſome Conceſ- 
fions to their Adverſaries, and have only examined 


what was the proper Degree of this Dependence, be- 


yond which it became dangerous to Liberty. = 
ſuch a Moderation is not to be expected of Party-M 
of any Kind. After a Conceſſion of this Nature, at 


Declamation muſt be abandoned; and a ſerious calm 


Enquiry into the proper Degrees of Court-Inflaence, 
and Parliamentary Dependence would have been ex- 
pected by the Readers. And tho” the Advantage, in 


ſuch a Controverſy, might poſſibly remain to the 
Country-Party ; yet the Victory would not have been 
ſo compleat as they wiſh for, nor would a true Pa- 


triot have given an entire Looſe to his Zeal, for fear 
of running Matters into a contrary Extreme, by di- 


* See Diſſertation on Parties, throughout, 


miniſhing 
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miniſhing too * far the Influence of the Crown. TWas, 
therefore, thought beſt to deny, that this Extreme 
could ever be dangerous to the Conſtitution, or that 


the Crown could ever have too little Influence over 
Members of Parliament. 


- ALL Queſtions concerning the proper Medium be- 
twixt any two Extremes arevery difficult to be decided; 
both becauſe it-is difficult to find Yords proper to fix 
this Medium, and becauſe the Good and Ill, in ſuch 
Caſes, run ſo gradually into each other, as even to 
render our Sentiments doubtful and uncertain. But 
there is a peculiar Difficulty in the preſent Caſe, which 
would embarraſs the moſt knowing and moſt impar- 


tial Examiner. The Power of the Crown is always 
lodged in a ſingle Perſon, either King or Miniſter ; 


and as this Perſon may have either a greater or leſs De- 
gree of Ambition, Capacity, Courage, Popularity or 
Fortune, the Power, which is too great in one Hand, 


may become too little in another. In pure Republics, 


where the Power is diſtributed. among ſeveral Aſſem- 
blies or Senates, the Checks and Controuls are more 
regular in their Operation ; becauſe the Members of 
ſuch numerous Aſſemblies may be preſumed. to be al- 


* By that Influence of the Erown, which I would juſtify, I 
mean only, that arifing from the Offices and Honours which 


are at the Diſpoſal of the Crown. As to private Bribery, it 


may be conſidered in the ſame Light as the Practice of em- 
ploying Spies, which is ſcarce juſtifiable in a good Minifter, 
and is infamous in a bad one: But to be a Spy, or to be cor- 
rupted, is always infamous under all Miniſtries, and is to be 
regarded as a ſhameleſs Proſtitution. 


ways 
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ways nearly equal in Capacity and Virtue; and *tis 
only their Number, Riches, or Authority, that enter 


into Conſideration. But a limited Monarchy admits 
not of any ſuch Stability; nor is it poſſible to aſſign 


to the Crown ſuch a determinate Degree of Power, as 


will, in every Hand, form a proper Counter- balance 


to the other Parts of the Conſtitution. This is an un- 


avoidable Diſadvantage, among the many Advan- 
tages, attending that Species of Government. 
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"ESSAY IX. 
Whether the BRITISH GOVERN 
MEN T- inclines more to AB s o- 


LUTE MoNARCHY, or to 4 
REPUBLIC, 


'T affords a violent Prejudice againft almoſt every 
Art and Science, that no prudent Man, however 
ſure of his Principles, dares propheſy concerning any 
Event, or foretell the remote Conſequences of Things. 
A Phyſician will not venture to pronounce concerning 
the Condition of his Patient a Fortnight or Month 
after: And ftill leſs dares a Politician foretell the Si- 
tuation of public Affairs a few Vears hence. Harring- 
ton thought himſelf ſo ſure of his general Principle, 
That the Balance of Power depends on that of Property, 
that he ventured to pronounce it impoſſible ever to re- 
eſtabliſh Monarchy in England: But his Book was 
ſcarce publiſhed when the King was reſtored ; and we 
ſee that Monarchy has ever ſince ſubſiſted upon the 
ſame Footing as before. Notwithſtanding of this un- 
lucky Example, I will venture to examine a very im- 
portant Queſtion, viz. Whether the Britiſh Govern- 
ment inclines more to abſolute Monarchy, or to a Repub- 
lic; and in which of theſe two Species of Government it 
12 avill 
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will moſt probably terminate ? As there ſeems not to be 
any great Danger of a ſudden Revolution either Way, 
I ſhall at leaſt eſcape the Shame attending my Te- 


a 15 1 n found to have ee en * 


TRHOSE who ek That the Palo" our Go- 
vernment inclines towards Abſolute Monarchy, may 
ſupport their Opinion by the following Reaſons. That 
Property has a great Influence on Power cannot poſſi- 
bly be denied; but yet the general Maxim, That th; 
Balance of the one depends upon the Balance of the other, 
muſt be received with ſeveral Limitations. Tis 
evident, that much leſs Property in a ſingle Hand 
will be able to counter-balance a greater Property in 
ſeveral Hands; not only becauſe it is difficult to make 
many Perſons combine in the ſame Views and Mea- 
ſures; but alſo becauſe Property, when united, cauſes - 
much greater Dependence, than the ſame Property, - 
when diſperſed. An hundred Perſons, of 1000 J. a 
Year a- piece, can conſume all their Income, and no 
Body ſhall ever be the better for them, except their 
Servants and Tradeſmen, who juſtly regard their Pro- 
fits as the Product of their own Labour. But a Man. 
poſſeſs d of - 100,000 J. a Year, if he has either any 
Generoſity, or any Cunning, may create a great De- 
pendence by Obligations, and ſtill a greater by Ex- 
pectations. Hence we find, that in all free Govern- 
ments any Subject exorbitantly rich has always created 
Jealouſy, even tho' his Riches bore no manner of Pro- 
portion to the Riches of the State. Craſſiu's Fortune, 
if I remember well, amounted only to about * ſixteen 


* As Intereſt in Rome was higher than with us, this might 
Yield above 100, 000 J. a Year, 
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hundred thouſand Pound in our Money; and yet we 
find, that, though his Genius was nothing extraordi- 
nary, he was able, by Means of his Riches alone, to 
counter - balance, during his Lifetime, the Power of 
Pompey as well as of Cæſar, who afterwards became 


| Maſter of the World. The Wealth of the Medici; 


made them Maſters of Florence; tho', tis probable, it 
was very inconſiderable, compared to the united Pro- 
Pres of that Pe Republic, 


T HESE ck dn are apt to 1 one en- 
tertain a very magnificent Idea of the Britiſb Spirit 
and Love of Liberty; ſince we could maintain our 
free Government, during ſo many Centuries, againſt 
ou Sovereigns, who, beſides the Power and Dignity 
and Majeſty of the Crown, have always been poſleſs'd 
of much more Property, than any Subject has ever 
enjoy d in any Commonwealth. But it may be ſaid, 
that this Spitit, however great, will never be able to 
ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe Property, which is 
now lodg'd in the King, and which is ſtill increaſing 
Upon a moderate Computation, there are near three 
Millions at the Diſpoſal of the Crown. The Civil 
Liſt amounts to near a Million; the Collection of 


all Taxes to another Million; and the Employ- 


ments in the Army and Navy, along with Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Preferments, to above a third Million: A mon- 
ſtrous Sum, and what may fairly be computed to be 
more than a thirtieth Part of the whole Income and 
Labour of the Kingdom. When we add to this im- 
menſe Property, the increaſing Luxury of the Na- 
tion, our Proneneſs to mp, along with the 
2 * 
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great Power and Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Command of ſuch numerous military Forces, there is 
no one but muſt deſpair, without extraordinary Ef- 
forts, of being able to ſupport our free Government 
much longer under all theſe Diſadvantages. 


On the other Hand, thoſe who maintain, that the 
Byaſs of the Britiſb Government leans towards a Re- 
public, may ſupport their Opinion by very ſpecious 
Arguments. It may be ſaid, that though this im- 
menſe Property in the Crown, be join'd to the Dig- 
nity of firſt Magiſtrate, and to many other legal 
Powers and Prerogatives, which ſhould naturally give 


hich 1s 


it a greater Influence ; yet it really becomes leſs dan. 
gerous to Liberty upon that very Account. Were - 
Britain a Republic, and were any private Man poſ- 

ſeſs'd of a Revenue, a third, or even a tenth Part as 
large as that of the Crown, he would very juſtly exe 
cite Jealouſy ; becauſe he would infallibly have great 
Authority in the Government : And ſuch an irregular 


| Authority, not avowed by the Laws, is always more 
aſing. | 3 
9 dangerous than a much greater Authority, which is 
Civil derived from them. A * Man poſleſs'd of uſurp'd 
Few Authority, can ſet no Bounds to his Pretenſions: His 
on of 1 | 5 
be- Partizans have Liberty to hope for every thing in his 
* wy Favours : His Enemies provoke his Ambition, along 

| with his Fears, by the Violence of their Oppoſition : | 

mon- 
ie And the Government being thrown into a Ferment, 
ne and . 
lis im. * On ne monte jamais fi haut que quand on ne ſqait my eu on va, 
e Na- id Cromwell to the Prefident de Bellievre. 
th the DR RxTz's Memoirs. 
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hundred thouſand Pound in our Money; and yet we 
find, that, though his Genius was nothing extraordi- 
nary, he was able, by Means of his Riches alone, to 
counter - balance, during his Life-time, the Power of 
Pompey as well as of Cz/ar, who afterwards became 
' Maſter of the World. The Wealth of the Medici; 
made them Maſters of Florence; tho', tis probable, it 
was very inconſiderable, compared to the united Pro- 
perty of that opulent Republic, 


TES E Conſiderations are apt to make one en- 
tertain a very magnificent Idea of the Britiſb Spirit 
and Love of Liberty; ſince we could maintain our 
free Government, during ſo many Centuries, againſt 
ou Sovereigns, who, beſides the Power and Dignity 
and Majeſty of the Crown, have always been poſleſs'd 
of much more Property, than any Subject has ever 


_ enjoy'd in any Commonwealth. But it may be ſaid, 


that this Spitit, however great, will never be able to 
ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe Property, which is 
now lodg'd in the King, and which is ſtill increaſing. 
Upon a moderate Computation, there are near three 
Millions at the Diſpoſal of the Crown. The Civil 
Lift amounts to near a Million; the Collection of 
all Taxes. to another Million; and the Employ- 
ments in the Army and Navy, along with Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Preferments, to above a third Million: A mon- 
ſtrous Sum, and what may fairly be computed to be 
more than a thirtieth Part of the whole Income and 
Labour of the Kingdom. When we add to this im- 
menſe Property, the increaſing Luxury of the Na - 
tion, our Proneneſs to Corruption, along with the 
| 2 | great 
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great Power and Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Command of ſuch numerous military Forces, there is 
no one but muſt deſpair, without extraordinary Ef- 
forts, of being able to ſupport our free Government 
much longer under all theſe Diſadvantages. 


On the other Hand, thoſe who maintain, that the 
Byaſs of the Britiſb Government leans towards a Re- 
public, may ſupport their Opinion by very ſpecious 
Arguments. It may be ſaid, that though this im- 
menſe Property in the Crown, be join'd to the Dig- 
nity of firſt Magiſtrate, and to many other legal 
Powers and Prerogatives, which ſhould naturally give 
it a greater Influence ; yet it really becomes leſs dan. 
gerous to Liberty upon that very Account. Were - 
Britain a Republic, and were any private Man poſ- 
ſeſs'd of a Revenue, a third, or even a tenth Part as. | 
large as that of the Crown, he would very juſtly exe [1 
cite Jealouſy ; becauſe he would infallibly have great 
Authority in the Government : And ſuch an irregular 1 
Authority, not avowed by the Laws, is always more | 
dangerous than a much greater Authority, which is 
derived from them. A * Man poſſeſsd of uſurp'd 
Authority, can ſet no Bounds to his Pretenſions: His 
aphoy Partizans have Liberty to hope for every thing in his 
by Favours : His Enemies provoke his Ambition, along 
with his Fears, by the Violence of their Oppoſition : 
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3 And the Government being thrown into a F erment, 
ne and | 
us im- * On ne monte jamais fi haut gue quand en ne ſqait pas eu on way 
e Na- d Cranzuell to the Prefident de Bellievre. 


th the | DE Rx T2's Memoirs. 
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every corrupted Humour in the State naturally gather; 
to him. On the contrary, a legal Authority, tho 
very great, has always ſome Bounds, which termi. 
nate both the Hopes and Pretenſions of the Perſon 


poſſeſs d of it: The Laws muſt have provided a Re. 


medy againſt its Exceſſes: Such an eminent Magi: 
"ſtrate has much to fear, and little to hope from his 
Uſurpations: And as his legal Authority is quietly 
ſubmitted to, he has little Temptation and little Op- 
- portunity of extending it farther. Beſides, it happens, 
with regard to ambitious Aims and Projects, what 
may be obſerved with regard to Sects of Philoſophy 
and Religion. A new Sed excites ſuch a Ferment, 
and is both oppoſed and defended with ſuch Vehe: 


mence, that it ſpreads always faſter, and multiplies 


its Partizans with greater Rapidity, than any old 
eſtabliſhed Opinion, recommended by the Sanction of | 
the Laws and of Antiquity. Such is the Nature of i 
Novelty, that where any thing pleaſes, it becomes 
doubly. agreeable, if new; but, if it diſpleaſes, it is : 
doubly difpleaſing, upon that very Account. And, 
in moſt Caſes, the Violence of Enemies is favourable Þ 
to ambitious Projects, as well as the Zeal of Par- 


Ir may farther be ſaid, that tho Men be very much 
govern'd by Intereſt ; yet even Intereſt itſelf, and all 
human Affairs are merely govern'd by Opinion. Now, | 
there has been a very ſudden and a very ſenſible Change 


in the Opinions of Men within theſe laſt fifty Years | 


by the Progreſs of Learning and of Liberty, Moll | 
People, in this Iſland, have diveſted themſel ves of all 
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ſuperſtitious Reverence to Names and Authority: The 
Clergy have entirely loſt their Credit: Their Preten- 
ſions and Doctrines have been ridicul'd ; and even 
Religion can ſcarce ſupport itſelf in the World. The 
mere Name of King commands little Reſpect; and to 
talk of a King as GO 's Vicegerent upon Earth, or 


to give him any of thoſe magnificent Titles, which 


formerly dazzled Mankind, would but excite Laugh- 


ter in every one. Tho' the Crown, by Means of its 


large Revenne, may maintain its Authority in Times 
of Tranquillity, upon private Intereſt and Influence; 


yet, as the leaſt Shock or Convulſion muſt break all 
theſe Intereſts to Pieces, the kingly Power, being no 
longer ſupported by the ſettled Principles and Opinions 
of Men, will immediately diſſolve. Had Men been 
in the ſame Diſpoſition at the Revolution, as they are 


at preſent, Monarchy would have run a great Riſque 


of * * loſt in this Iſland. 


DursmT I venture to deliver my own Sentiments 
amidſt theſe oppoſite Arguments, I would aſſert, that 
unleſs there happen ſome extraordinary Convulſion, 
the Power of the Crawn, by Means of its large Re- 


venue, is rather upon the.Increaſe ; though, at the 
{ame Time, I own, that its Progreſs ſeems to me very 


flow, and almoſt inſenſible. The Tide has run long. 


and with ſome Rapidity, to the Side of popular Go- 


vernment, and is juſt beginning to turn towards Mo- 
narchy. 


*T1s well known, that every Government muſt 
come to a Period, and that Death is unavoidable to 
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the political as well as to the animal Body. But, as 
one Kind of Death may be preferable to another, it 
may be enquir'd, whether it be more deſirable for the 
Britiſb Conſtitution to terminate in a popular Govern- 
ment, or in abſolute Monarchy ? Here I would de- 
clare frankly, that tho' Liberty be infinitely preferable 
to Slavery, in almoſt every Caſe ; yet I would much 
rather wiſh to ſee an abſolute Monarch than a Repub- 
lic in this Iſland. For, let us conſider, what Kind. of 
Republic we have Reaſon to expect. The Queſtion 
is not concerning any fine imaginary Republic, 
which a Man may form a Plan of in his Cloſet. There 
is no Doubt, but a popular Government may be ima. 
gined more perfe than abſolute Monarchy, or even 
than our preſent Conſtitution. But what Reaſon have 
we to expect that any ſuch Government will ever be 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, upon the Diſſolution of our 
Monarchy ? If any ſingle Perſon acquire Power enough 
to take our Conſtitution to Pieces, and put it up a-new, 
he is really an abſolute Monarch ; and we have had 
already an Inſtance of this Kind, ſufficient toconvince 
us, that ſuch a Perſon will never reſign his Power, or 
eſtabliſh any free Government. Matters, therefore, 
muſt be truſted to their natural Progreſs and Opera- 
tion ; and the Houſe of Commons, according to its 
preſent Conſtitution, muſt be the only Legiſlature in 
ſuch a popular Government. 'The Inconveniences, 
attending ſuch a Situation of Affairs, preſent them- Þ 
ſelves by Thouſands, If the Houſe of Commons, in 
ſuch a Caſe, ever diſſolves itſelf, which is not to be 
expected, we may look for a civil War every Election. 
* it continues itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the Tyranny Þ 
of 
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of a Faction, ſub-divided into new Factions. And as 
ſuch a violent Government cannot long ſubſiſt, we 
ſhall, at laſt, after infinite Convulſions and Civil 
Wars, find Repoſe in abſolute Monarchy, which it 
would have been happier for us to have eſtabliſhed 
peaceably from the Beginning. Abſolute Monarchy, 
therefore, is the eaſieſt Death, the true Euthanaſia of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


 Tavs, if we have Reaſon to be more jealous of 
Monarchy, becauſe the Danger is more imminent from 
that Quarter; we have alſo Reaſon to be more jealous 
of popular Government, becauſe that Danger is more 


terrible. This may teach us a Leſſon of Moderation 
in all our —_— See. 
——— — — — 
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this Advantage reaches only to a few Perſons, who 


8 8 A X. 
Of PARTIES in general. 


F all Men, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by me- 
morable Atchievements, the firſt Place of Ho- 

nour, in my Opinion, is due to LzcisLaToRs, 
and Founders of States, who tranſmit a Syſtem of 
Laws and Inſtitutions to ſecure the Peace, Happineſs» 
and Liberty of future Generations. 'The Influence 
of uſeful Inventions in the Arts and Sciences may, 
perhaps, extend farther than thoſe of wiſe Laws, 
whoſe Effects are limited both in Time and Place; 
but the Benefit ariſing from the former is not ſo ſenſi- 
ble as that which proceeds from the latter. Specula- 


tive Sciences do, indeed, improve the Mind; but 


have Leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And as to 
practical Arts, which inereaſe the Commodities and 
Enjoyments of Life, tis well known, that Mens 
Happineſs confiſts not ſo much in an Abundance of 
theſe, as in the Peace and Security with which they 
poſſeſs them; and thoſe Bleſſings can only be derived 
from good Government, Not to mention, that general 
Virtue and good Morals in à State, which are ſo re- 
quifite to Happineſs, can never ariſe ftom the mot? 
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refined Precepts of Philoſophy, or even the ſevereſt 
Injunctions of Religion; but muſt proceed entirely 
from the virtuous Education of the Vouth, the Effect 
of wiſe Laws and Inſtitutions. I muſt, therefore, be 
of a different Opinion from my Lord Ba co in this: 
Particular, and muſt regard Antiquity as ſomewhat 
unjuſt in its Diſtribution of Honour, when it made 
Gods of all the Inventors of uſeful Arts, ſuch as Ceres, 
Bacchus, Æſculapius; and dignified Legiſlators; ſuch 


as Romulus and 7 heſeus, only with the Appellation of 


Demi-Gods, and Heroes. 


As much as Legiſlators and Founders. of States 
ought to be honoured and reſpected. among Men, as 
much ought the Founders: of Sects and Factions to be 
deteſted and hated ; becauſe the Influence of Factions 
is directly contrary to that of Laws. Factions ſubvert 
Government, render Laws impotent, and beget the 
fierceſt. Animoſities among Men of the ſame Nation, 
who ought to give mutual Aſſiſtance and Protection to 
each other. And what ſhould render the Founders of 
Factions more odious is, the Difficulty of extirpating 
Factions, when once they have taken Riſe in any State. 
They naturally propagate themſelves for many Cen- 
turies, and ſeldom end but by the total Diſſolution of 
that Government, in which they are planted. They 
are, beſides, Seeds which grow moſt plentifully in the 
richeſt Soils; and tho' deſpotic Governments be not 
entirely free from them, it muſt be confeſs d, that they 
riſe more eaſily, and propagate themſelves faſter in 
free Governments, where they always infect the Le- 
giſlature itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady 

| | D 4 7 Applica- 
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Application of Rewards and TE to  eradi- 
cate them. 


FacTions or Parties may be divided into PE R- 
SONAL and REAL; that is, into Factions founded 
on perſonal Friendſhip or Animoſity among thoſe 

who compoſe the Factions, and into thoſe founded on 

{ome real Difference of Sentiment or Intereſt. 'The 
Reaſon of this Diſtinction is obvious, tho? I muſt ac- 

knowledge, that Parties are ſeldom found pure and 

unmixt, either of the one Kind or the other. Tis not 

often ſeen, that a Government divides into Factions, 

where there is no Difference in the Views of theſe 

Factions, either real or apparent, trivial or material: 

And in thoſe Factions, which are founded on the moſt 

real and moſt material Difference, there is always ob- 
ſerved to be a great deal of perſonal Animoſity or Af- 

fection. But notwithſtanding of this Mixture, a Party 
may be denominated either perſonal or real, accord- 
ing to that Principle which is predominant, and is 
found to have the greateſt Influence, | 


PERSONAL Factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall Re- 
publics. Every domeſtic Quarrel becomes an Affair 
of State. Love, Vanity, Emulation, any Paſſion be- 
gets public Diviſion, as well as Ambition and Reſent- 
ment. The Neri and Bianchi of Florence, the Fregof 
and Adorni of Genoa, the Colonneſi and Or/ini of mo- 
dern Rome, were Parties of this Kind. 


ME x have ſuch a Propenſity to divide into perſo- 
nal Factions, that the ſmalleſt Appearance of real 
Dif- 
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Difference will beget them. What can be imagined 


more trivial than the Difference betwixt one Colour 


of Livery and another in Horſe-Races ? And yet this 
Difference begot two moſt inveterate Factions in the 
Greek Empire, the Praſini and Veneti, who never ſu- 
ſpended their Animoſities, till they ruined that — 


Go vernment. 


Wi find in the Roman Hiſtory a very remarkable 
Faction betwixt two Tribes, the Po/lia and Papiria, 
which continued for the Space of near three hundred 
Years, and diſcovered itſelf in their Suffrages at every 
Election of Magiſtrates *. This Faction was the 
more remarkable, that it could continue for ſo long a 
Tract of Time; even tho' it did not ſpread itſelf, 
nor draw any of the other Tribes into a Share of the 
Quarrel. If Mankind had not a ſtrong Propenſity to 
ſuch Divifions, the Indifference of the reſt of the 
CR muſt have ſuppreſs d this fooliſh Animo- 


. As this Fact <A not been much obſerved by Antiquaries or. 
Politicians, I ſhall deliver it in the Words of the Roman Hiſto- 
rian. Populus Tuſculanus cum conjugibus ac liberis Romam venit : 
Ea multitude, vęfe mutata, & ſpecie reorum tribus circuit, geni- 
bus ſe omnium advolvens. Plus itaque miſericordia ad pane we- 
niam impetrandam, quam cauſa ad erimen purgandum valuit. Fri 
bus omnes , preter Polliam, antiquarunt legem. Polliz ſententia 
fait, puberes werberatos necari, liberos conjugeſque ſub corona lege. 
belli venire: Memoriamgue ejus ire Tuſculanis in pane tam atro- 
ois auctores manſiſſe ad patris ætatem canſtat; nes quemquam fere 
er Pollia tribu candidatum Papiriam ferre ſolitam, T. LIvII/ 
lib, 8. The Caſtelani and Nicolatti are two mobbith. Factions 
in Venice, who fr equently box together, and then lay aſide their 
Quarrels ANI | 
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fity, which had not any Aliment of new Benefits and 
Injuries, of Sympathy and Antipathy, which: never 
fail to take Place, when the whole State f is rent into 
two equal F actions. 


Nornixe is more uſual than to fee Parties, which 
have begun upon a real Difference, continue even af- 
ter that Difference is loſt. When Men are once in- 
lifted on different Sides, they contract an Affection to 
the Perſons with whom they are united, and an Ani- 
moſity againſt their Antagoniſts: And theſe Paſſions 

they often tranſmit to their Poſterity. The real Dif- 
ference betwixt GaelF and Ghibbelline was long in Ha- 
H, before thefe Factions were extinguiſhed. The 
Guelfs adher'd to the Pope, the Ghibbel/lines to the 
Emperor; and yet the Family of Sfor/a, who were in 
Alliance with the Emperor, though they were Guelfi, 
being expelled Milan by the King * of France, aſ- 
ſifted by Facano Trivulzio and the GHibbellines, the 
Pope concurred Wirk them, and they form'd Leagues 


with the Pope againft the * 


Tux Civil Wars, which aroſe ſome few Years ago 
in Morocco, betwixt the Blacks and Whites, merely om 
account of their Complexion, are founded on a very 
pleaſant Difference. We laugh at them; but I be- 
lieve, were Things rightly examin'd, we afford much. 
more Occaſion of Ridicule to the Moors. Far pray, 
what are all the Wars of Religion, which have pre- 
vailed in this 3 and knowing Part of the World 
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They are, in my Opinion, more abſurd than the 
Mooriſh Civil Wars. The Difference of Complexion: 
is a ſenſible and a real Difference : But the Difference. 
about an Article of Faith, which is utterly abſurd and 
unintelligible, is not a real Difference of Sentiments, 
but only a Difference of a few Phraſes and Expreſ- 
fions, which one Party accepts of, without under- 
ſtanding them; and. the other refuſes, in the ſame 
Manner. Beſides, I do not find, that the Whites in 
Morocco ever impos'd on the Blacks any Neceſlity of 


altering their Complexion, or threaten'd them with 


Inquiſitions and penal Laws in caſe of Obſtinacy: Nor 
have the Blacks: been more unreaſonable in this Par- 
ticular. But is a Man's Opinion, where he is able to. 
form a real Opinion, more at his Diſpoſal than his- 
Complexion ?* And can. one be induc'd. by Force or 
Fear to do more than paint and diſguiſe in the one; 


| Caſe as well as in the other? 


REAL FaRtions may bedivided 248 Factions from» 


3 Intereſt, from Principle, and from Afe&#ion. Of all: 


Factions, thoſe from Intereſt are the moſt reaſonable, 
andthe.moſt excuſable. Where two Orders of Men, 
ſuch as the Nobles and People, have a diſtin& Autho- 
rity in a Government, that is not very accurately ba- 
lane d and modell'd, they naturally follow a diſtinct 
Intereſt; nor can we reaſonably expect a different 
ConduG from that Degree of Selfiſhneſs, which is im- 
planted.in huinan Nature. It requires very great Skill 
in a Legiſlator to prevent ſuch Factions; and many 
Philoſophers are of Opinion, that this Secret, like the 
Grand Elixir, or Perpetual Motion, may amuſe Men 
D 6 in 
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in Theory, but can never poſſibly be reduc'd to Prac- 
tice. In deſpotic Governments, indeed, Factions of- 


ten do not appear; but they are never the leſs real; or 
rather, they are more real and more pernicious, upon 
that very Account. The diſtin& Orders of Men, No- 
bles and People, Soldiers and Merchants, have all a 
diſtinct Intereſt ; but the more Powerful oppreſſes the 
Weaker with Impunity, and without Reſiſtance; 
which begets a ſeeming Tranquillity in ſuch Govern- 
ments. | ET, 


THER x has been an Attempt to divide the /anded 
and trading Intereſt in England; but without Succeſs. 
The Intereft of theſe two Bodies is not really diſtin, 
and never will be ſo, till our public Debts increaſe to 
ſuch a Degree, as to become altogether N 1 


üntolerable. 


PAR TI Es from Principles, eſpecially abſtract ſpe- 
eulative Principles, are known only to modern Times, 
and are, perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unac- 
countable Phenomena, that have ever yet appear'd in 
human Affairs. Where different Principles beget a 
Contrariety of Conduct, as all different political Prin- 
ciples do, the Matter may be more eaſily explain'd. 
A Man, who eſteems the true Right of Government 
td lye in one Man, or one Family, cannot eaſily agree 
with his Fellow-Citizen, who thinks, that another 
Man or Family is poſſeſs'd of this Right. Each na- 
turally wiſhes that Right may take Place, according to 
his own Notions of it. But where the Difference of 


Principles begets no Contrariety of Action, but each 
. N A — may | 
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may follow his own Way, without interfering with 
his Neighbour, as happens in all religious Controver- 
ſies ; what Madneſs, what Fury can eget on une 
happy and rn fatal an eb I 4 0 


Two dow e on che Highway, the one 
Eaſt, the other Weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, if the 
Way be broad enough: But two Men, reaſoning upon 
oppoſite Principles of Religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, 
without ſhocking ; tho one ſhould think, that the 
Way were alſo, in that Caſe, ſufficiently broad, and 
that each might proceed, without Interruption, in his 
own Way. But ſuch is the Nature of the human | 
Mind, that it always takes hold of every Mind that” 
approaches it; and as it is wonderfully ftrengthen's 
and corroborated by an Unanimity of Sentiments, ſo 
it is ſhock'dand diſturb'd by any Contrariety. Hence 
the Eagerneſs, which moſt People diſcover in a Diſs 
pute ; and hence their Impatience of Oppoſition, even 
in the moſt ſpeculative and indifferent Opinions. 


Tz 15 Principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
ſeems to have been the Origin of all religious Wars 
and Diviſions. But, as this Principle is univerſal in 
human Nature, its Effects would not have been con- 
fin'd to one Age, and to one Sec of Religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidental Cauſes, 
which raiſe it to ſuch a Height, as to produce the 
| higheſt Miſery and Devaſtation. Moſt Religions of the 
ancient World aroſe in the unknown Ages of Govern- 
ment, when Men were as yet barbarous and unin- | 
Wach and the Prince, as well as Peaſant, was diſ- 
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pos d to receive, with implicite Faith,. every pious 
Tale or Fiction that was offer dhim. The Magiſtrate 
embrac'd the Religion of the People, and entering 
cordially into the Care of ſucred Matters, naturally 
acquir'd an Authority in them, and united the Ec- 
defiaſtical with the Civil Power... But: the Chriſtian 
Religion ariſing, while Principles directly oppoſite 
to it were firmly eſtabliſſi'd in the polite Part of the 
World Who deſpisd the Nation that firſt broach'd 
this Novelty; no Wonder, that in ſuch Cireumſtances, 
ie was but little eountenanc'd by the Civil: Magiſtrate, 
and chat the Prieſthood were allow'd' to engroſs all the 


Authority in the new Sect. So bad Uſe did they 


make of this Power, even in thioſe carb Times, that 
the Perſecutions of Chriſtianity may, perhaps *, in 
Fart, he aſcrib d. ta the! Violence inſtilbd by them into- 
their Followers. And the ſame Principles of Prieftly: 
Government. continuing, after Chriſtianity! became 

* I ſay, in Part; For tis a vulgar Error to imagine, that 
the Ancients were as great Friends to Toleration as the Engliſh 
Duieb are av preſent, The Laws againſt external Superſtition 
were very ancient among the Romans; and the Jezus as well; as 
Chriſtians were ſometimes: puniſh*d. by them. : Though, in ge- 
neral, theſe Laws were not rigorouſly executed, Immediately. 
after the Conqueſt of Gaul, they forbad all but the Natives 


i be initiated into the Religion of the Druids; and this was a 


Kind of Perſecution. In-about a Century aſtes this Conqueſt, 
they quite aboliſh*d that Superſtition by. penal Laws; which. 
would have been a very grievous Perſecution, if the Imitation, 
of the Roman Manners had not, before- hand, wean'd the Gaul 


om their ancient Prejudices. Suetonius in vita Claudii, This 


8 an Inſtance of the uſual Caution and Moderation of the Ro- 
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the eſtabliſh'd Religion, they have engender'd! a Spirit 
of Perſecution, which: Has ever ſince been the Poiſon 
of human Society, and the Source of the moſt inve- 


terate Factions in every Government. Such Factions, 


therefore, on the Part of the People, may juſtly be 
eſteem'd Factions of Principle, but, on the Part of 
the Prieſts, who are the prime Movers, they are really 
Factions of Intereft.. vga 


THER is another Cauſe (beſide the Authority of 
the Prieſts, and the Separation of the Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil Powers) that has contributed to render Chri- 
flendom the Sagne of religious Wars and Diviſions. 
Religions, that ariſe in Ages totally ignorant and bar- 
barous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional Tales and Fic- 
tions, which may be very different in every Sect, with- 
out being contrary to each other; and even when they 
are contrary, every one adheres to the Tradition of 
his own Sect, without mueh Reaſoning or Diſputation. 
But as Phalofophy was widely ſpread over the World, 
at the Time that Chriſtianity: aroſe, the Teachers of 
the new. Sect were-oblig'd to forma Syſtem. of ſpecu-: 
lative Opinions; to divide, with ſome Accuracy, 
their Articles of Faith; and to explain, comment, 
confate, and confirm with all the Subtilty of Argu- 
ment and Science. From hence naturally aroſe Keen - 


mans: in ſuch Caſes 3 and very different from their violent and? 
ſanguinary Method of treating the Chrifitans, Hence we may: 
entertain a Suſpicion, that thoſe furious Perſecutions of Cbriſi. 
anity were, in ſome Meaſure, owing to the imprudent Zeal and 
Bigotry of the firſt Propagators of that Sect; and Ecclefiaftical 
Hiſtory affords us many Reaſons to confirm this Suſpicion. 
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neſs in Diſpute, when Chriſtianity came to be ſplit 
into new Diviſions and Hereſies: And this Keenneſs 
aſſiſted the Prieſts in their pernicious Policy, of beget- 
ting a mutual Hatred and Antipathy among their de- 
luded Followers. SeQts of Philoſophy, in the ancient 
World, were more zealous than Parties of Religion; 
but, in modern Times, Parties of Religion are more 
furious and enrag'd than the moſt cruel Factions that 
ever aroſe from Intereſt and Ambition, | 


I nave mention'd Parties from 4f:#ion as a 
Kind of real Parties, beſide thoſe from Intereſt and 
Principle. By Parties from Affection, I underſtand 
thoſe which are founded on the different Affections 
of Men towards particular Families and Perſons; 
whom they defire to rule over them. 'Theſe Parties 
are often very violent; though, I muſt own, it is 
ſomewhat unaccountable, that Men ſhould attach 
"themſelves ſo ſtrongly to Perſons, whom they are no 
Way. acquainted with, whom perhaps they never ſaw, 
and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any Favour. | Vet this we find often to be 
the Caſe, and even with Men, who, on other Occa- 
ſions, diſcover no great Generoſity of Spirit, nor are 
found to be eaſily tranſported by Friendſhip beyond 
their own Intereſt. We are apt, I know not how, to 
think the Relation betwixt us and our Sovereign very 
cloſe and intimate. 'The Splendor of Majeſty and 
Power beſtows an Importance on the Fortunes even 
of a ſingle Perſon. And when a Man's Good-nature 
does not give him this imaginary Intereſt, his IIl- nature 
will do it, from Spite and Oppoſition to Perſons whoſe | 
Sentiments are different from his own. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY XI. 
of the PARTIES of GRBAT= 
BRITAIN. 


ERE the Britiſo Government propoſed as a 
Subject of Speculation to a ſtudious Man, he 

would immediately perceive in it a Source of Diviſion 
and Party, which it would be almoſt impoſſible for it» 


in any Adminiſtration, to avoid. The juſt Balance 


betwixt the Republican and Monarchical Part of our 
Conſtitution is really, in itſelf, ſo extreme delicate 
and uncertain; that when join'd to Mens Paſſions and 
Prejudices, tis impoſlible but different Opinions muſt 
ariſe concerning it, even among Perſons of the beſt 


Underſtanding. Thoſe of mild Tempers, who love 


Peace and Order, and deteſt Sedition and Civil Wars, 
will always entertain more favourable Sentiments of 
Monarchy, than Men of bold and generous Spirits, 
who are paſſionate Lovers of Liberty, and think no 
Evil comparable to Subjection and Slavery. And tho» 
all reaſonable 'Men agree in general to preſerve our 
mix'd Government; yet when they come to Particu- 
lars, ſome will incline to truſt larger Powers to the 
Crown, to beſtow on it more Influence, and to guard 
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againſt its Encroachments with leſs Caution, than 
others who are terrified at the moſt diſtant Approaches 
ties of PRINCIPLE involved in the very Nature of 
our Conſtitution, which may properly enough be de- 
nominated +CourT and Country Parties. The 
Strength and Violence of each of theſe Parties will 
much depend upon the particular Adminiſtration. An 
Adminiſtration may be ſo bad, as to throw a great 
Majority into the Country Party; as a good Admini- 
ſtration will reconcile to the Court many of the moſt 
paſſionate Lovers of Liberty. But, however the Na- 
tion may fluctuate betwint theſe two Parties, the Par- 


ties will always fubſiſt, * we are govern d by 


a en Monarchy, | 


Bu v, befides: this Difference: of Prixciple, thoſe 


Parties are very much fomented by a Difference of 


INTER EBS, without which they could: ſearce ever 
de dangerous or violent. The Crown will naturally 


F Theſe Words have beceme of general Uſe; and therefore 


I ſhall employ: them, without intending. to expreſs by them an 
univerſal Blame of the one Party, or Approbation of the other; 
The Court-Party may, no Doubt, on ſome Occaſions, conſult 


beſt the Intereſt of the Country, and the Country-Party oppoſe 
it. In like Manner, the Roman Parties were denominated Opti- 


mutes and Populares; and Cicero, like a true Party-Man, defines 


the Optimates to be ſuch as, in all their publick Conduct, re- 
gulated themſelves by the Sentiments of the beſt and worthieſt 
of the Romans : Pro Sextio, The Term of Country- Party ma; 
afford a favourable Definition or Etymology of the ſame Kind: 

But it would be Folly to draw any Argument from that Head, 
* bave no Regard toit in employing theſe Terms, 


Pei 


in 
to 
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beſtow all its Truſt and Power upon thoſe, whoſe. 


Principles, real or pretended, are moſt. favourable to. 
Monarchical Government; and this Temptation will 


naturally engage them to go greater Lengths ee = 


Principles would otherwiſe carry them. Their An- 
tagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ambitious 
Aims, throw themſelves into the Party whoſe Princi- 
ples incline them to be moſt jealous of Royal Power, 
and naturally carry thoſe Principles to a greater Length. 
than ſound Politics will. juſtify. Thus, the Court and 
Country Parties, which are the genuine Factions of 


the Britif Government, are a Kind of mixt Parties, 


and are influenced both by Principle and by Intereſt. 
The Heads of the Parties are commonly moſt go- 
verned by the latter Motive; the inferior Members of 
them by the former. I muſt be underſtood to mean. 
this of Perſons who have Metives for taking Party on. 
any Side. For, to tell. the Truth, the greateſt Part 
are commonly Men who aſſociate themſelves: they 


| know not why ; from Example, from Paſſion, from 


Idleneſs. But ſtill it is requiſite there be ſome Source 
of Diviſion, either in Principle or Intereſt ; other- 


wiſe ſuch Perſons would not find Parties, to Which 


they could aſſociate A 2; 


As to Eccleſiaſtical Parties ; we may obſerve, that, 
in all Ages of the World, Prieſts have been Enemies 
to Liberty +, and tis certain, that this ſteady Conduct 


— 


+ This R is true, notwithſtanding, that 3 in the early 


Times of the Engliſb Government, the Clergy were the great 
an] principal e of the Crown: But, at that Time, thein 
Poſſeſſions 
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of theirs muſt have been founded on fixt Reaſons of 
Intereſt and Ambition. Liberty of Thinking, and of 
expreſſing our Thoughts „is always fatal to Prieftly 
Power, and to thoſe pious Frauds, on which it is 
commonly founded ; and, by an infallible Connexion, 
which is found among every Species of Liberty, this 
Privilege can never be enjoy'd, at leaſt, has never yet 
been enjoy'd, but in a free Government. Hence it 
muſt happen, that in ſuch a Government as that of 
Britain, that the eftabliſh'd Clergy, while Things are 

in their natural Situation, will always be of the Court- 
| Party; as, on the con rary, Diſſenters of all Kinds 
will be of the Country-F ity ; fince they can never hope 
for that Toleration the y ftand in need of, but by Means 
of our free Government. All Princes, that have aimed 
at deſpotic Power, have known this Important Intereſt 
of gaining the eſtabliſh'd Clergy : As the Clergy, on 
their Side, have ſhewn a great Facility of entring into 
the Views of ſuch Princes. Guſtavus YVaza was, per- 
haps, the only ambitious Monarch, that ever depreſs'd 
the Church, at the ſame Time, that he diſcouraged 
Liberty. But the exorbitant Power of the Biſhops in 
Sweden, who, at that Time, overtop'd the Crown, 
along with their Attachment to a foreign Family, was 
the Reaſon of his cmbracing. ſuch an unuſual Syſtem 
| ar Politics. | 


Tris Obſervation concerning the 8 of 
Prieſts to deſpotic Power, and to the Government of 


Poſſeſſions were ſo immenſely great, that they compoſed a con- 
fiderable Part of the Proprietors of England, and in many Con- 
| teſts were direct Rivals of the Crown, 


a ſingle 
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a ſingle Perſon, is not true with regard to one Sect 


only. The Presbyterian and .Calvinifiic Clergy in 
Holland were always profeſs d Friends to the Power of 
the Family of Orange; as the Arminians, who were 
eſteem d Heretics, were always of the Louwveſtein 
Faction, and zealous for Liberty. But if a Prince has 
the Choice of both, tis eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer 
the Epiſcopal to the Preſbyterian + Form of Govern- 
ment; both becauſe of the greater Affinity. betwixt 
Monarchy and Epiſcopacy, and becauſe of the Faci- 
lity which a Prince finds, in ſuch a Government, of 
ruling the Clergy, by Means of their Eccleſiaſtical 
Superiors. _ | 


Ir we conſider the firſt Riſe of Parties in England, 
during the Civil Wars, we ſhall find, that it was ex- 
actly conformable to this general Theory, and that 
the Species of the Government gave- Birth to theſe 
Parties, by a regular and infallible Operation. The 
Engliſh Conſtitution, before that Time, had lain in a 
Kind of Confuſion ; yet ſo, as that the Subjects poſ- 
ſefs'd many noble Privileges, which, though not, per- 
haps, exactly bounded and ſecur'd by Law, were uni- 
verſally deem'd, from long Poſſeſſion, to belong to 
them as their Birth-Right. An ambitious, or rather 
an ignorant, Prince aroſe, who eſteem'd all theſe Pri- 
vileges to be Conceſſions of his Predeceſſors, revoca- 
ble at Pleaſure ; and, in Proſecution of this Principle, 
he openly acted in Violation of Liberty, during the 
Courſe of ſeveral Years. | Neceſlity, at laſt, conſtrain d 
him to call a Parliament: The Spirit of Liberty aroſe: 
and ſpread itſelf : The Prince, being without any 

I SGlaupport, 
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Support, was obliged to grant every thing required 
of him: And his Enemies, jealous and implacable, 
ſet no Bounds to their Pretenſions. Here then begun 


thoſe Conteſts, in which it Was no Wonder, that 
Men of that Ape were divided into different Par- 
ties; ſince, even at this Day, the Impartial are at 


a Laſs to decide concerning the Juſtice of the Quarrel. 


the Balance of our Conſtitution, by rendering the Go- 


vernment almoſt intirely Republican. If not yielded 
to, we were, perhaps, ſtill an Danger of deſpotic 


Power, from the ſettled Principles and inveterate Ha. 


bits of the King, which had plainly appear'd in every 
Conceſſion that he had been-conftrain'd to make to his 
People. In this Queſtion, ſo delicate and uncertain, 


Men naturally fell to the Side which was moſt con. 


formable to their uſual Principles; and thoſe, who 
were the moſt paſſionate Favourers of Monarchy de- 


clar'd for the King, as the zealous Friends of Liberty 


ſided with the Parliament. The Hopes of Succel; 
being nearly equal on both Sides, Intereſt had little In- 
fluence in this Conteſt: So that Rouny-HEap and 
CavaLitr were merely Parties of Principle; neither 
of which difown'd either Monarchy or Liberty; but 


the former Party inclin'd moſt to the Republican Part 


of our Government, and the latter to the Monar- 
chical. In which Reſpe& they may be confidered a: 


Court and Country-Party enflam'd into a Civil War, 
by an unhappy Concurrence of Circumſtances, and 


by the turbulent Spirit of the Age. The Common- 
wealth's Men, and the Partizans of deſpotic Power, 
Jay conceal'd in both Parties, and form'd but an in- 
conſiderable Part of * 
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TRE Clergy had concurr'd, in a ſhameleſs Manner, 
with -the King's arbitrary Deſigns, . according to their 
uſual Maxims in ſuch Caſes: Amd, in Return, were 
allow'd to perſecute their Adverſaries, whom, they 
call'd Heretics and Schiſmatics. The eſtabliſſud Cler- 
gy were Epiſcopal; the Non-conformiſts Presbyterian: 
So that all Things . eancurrid to throw the former, 
without Reſerve, into the King's Party; and the lat- 
ter into that af the Parliament. The Cawaliers heing 
the Court Party, and the Roynd-heads the Country- 
Party, the Union was infallible betwixt the former 
and the eſtabliſh'd Prelacy, - and betwixt the latter and 
Presbyterian Non-conformiſts. This Union is ſo na- 
tural, according to the general Principles of Politics, 
that it requires ſome very e e Situation of 
Affairs to break i it. 


EvERY one knows the Event of this Quarrel ; 
fatal to the King firſt, and to the Parliament after- 
wards, After many Confuſions and Revolutions, the 
Royal Family was at laſt reſtor'd, and the Govern- 
ment eftabliſh'd on the ſame Footing as before, 
Charles II. was not made wiſer by the dreadful Exam- 
ple of his Father ; but proſecuted the ſame Meaſures, 
tho'at firſt, with more Secrecy and Caution. New Par- 
ties aroſe, under the Appellations of WIG and 
Tory, which have continued ever fince to con- 
found and diſtract our Government. What the Na- 
ture is of theſe Parties, is, perhaps, one of the moſt 
difficult Queſtions that can be met with, and is a Proof, 
that Hiſtory may contain Problems, as uncertain as 
any that are to be found in the moſt abſtract Sciences. 


We 


=_ 7: ESSAY XL. 
We have ſeen the Conduct of theſe two Parties, during 
the Courſe of Seventy Years, in a vaſt Variety of Cir- 
cumſtances, poſſeſs d of Power, and depriv'd of it, 
during Peace and during War: We meet with Per. 
ſons, who profeſs themſelves of one Side or t'other, 
every Hour, in Company, in our Pleaſures, in our 
ſerious Occupations: We ourſelves are conſtrain' d, 
in a Manner, to take Party; and living in a Country 
of the higheſt Liberty, every one may openly declare 
all his Sentiments and Opinions: And yet we are at 
a Loſs to tell the Nature, Pretenſions, and Principles 
of the two Parties. The Queſtion is, perhaps, in it- 
ſelf, ſomewhat difficult; but has been render'd more 
ſo, by the Prejudices and Violence of Party. 


Wu kx we compare the Parties of V hig and Tory, to 
thoſe of Round- head and Cawalier, the moſt obvious 
Difference, that appears betwixt them, conſiſts in the 
Doctrines of paſſie Obedience, and indefeaſible Right, 
which were but little heard of among the Cawaliers, 
but became the univerſal Doctrine, and were eſteem'd 


the true Characteriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe Princi- 


ples puſh'd into their moſt obvious Conſequences, 
they imply a formal Renunciation of all our Liberties, 
and an Avowal of abſolute Monarchy ; fince nothing 
can bea greater Abſurdity than a limited Power, which 
muſt not be reſiſted, even when it exceeds its Limita- 
tions. But as the moſt rational Principles are often 
but a weak Counterpoiſe to Paſſion ; tis no Wonder, 
that theſe abſurd Principles, /ufictent, according to a 


| Juflly celebrated + Author, to ſhock the common Sen, ie Y | 


+ Diſſertation on Parties, Letter 2d. 
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2 HoTTENTOT or SAMOIEDE, were found too weak 
for that Effect. The Tories, as Men, were Enemies 
to Oppreſſion;3, and: alſo, as Eng/imen,, they wers 
Enemies to deſpotic Power. Their Zeal for Liberty, 
was, perhaps, leſs fervent than that of Fi boy — 
niſts; but was ſufficient to make them fo rget all their 
general Principles, when they law — — openly 
y Þ threatned,, with a Subverſion of the ancient Gevern- 
re ment. From. theſe Sentiments aroſe the Revolution. 3 
at an Event of mighty Conſequence, and the firmeſt 
es Foundation of Britiſh Liberty. The Conduct of tha 
it Tories, during that Event, and after at, will afferd us 


re a true Inſight into a e afrthat Pang, N oily 


In the place, They appear t to have had the 58 
to timents of true Britons in their Affection to Liberty, 
us and in their determin'd: Reſolutian not te ſacrifice i it 
he to any abſtract Principles whatſoever, or to-any.ama+ 
bt, ginary Rights of Princes. This Part of their Cha- 
1, racer might juſtly have been doubted of before the 
1'd Revolution, from the obvious Tendeney of their 
ei- avow'd Principles, and from their almoſt unbounded 
es, Compliances with a Court, that made little Secret of 
es, its arbitrary Deſigns. The Rewalutian ſnewid them 
ng to have been, in this Reſpect, nothing bur a genuine 
ich Court- -Party, ſuch as Hig be expected in a Britiſh 
ta- Government: That, i is, Lovers of Liberty, but | greater 
ten Len of Monarchy... It muſt, however, be confeſt, 
ler, I chat they carry d their monarchicab Principles further, 
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Secondly, NEITHER their Principles nor Affec- 
iq tions concurr'd, entirely or heartily, with the Settle- 
Ut ment made at the Revolution, or with that which has 
il fince taken Place. This Part of their Character may 
ſeem contradiftory to the former; ſince any other Set- 
if tlement, in thoſe Circumſtances of the Nation, muſt 
probably have been dangerous, if not fatal to Liberty. 
| But the Heart of Man is made to reconcile Contra- 
lf dictions; and this ContradiQtion is not greater than 
1 that betwixt Paſſive Obedience, and the Refiftance em- 
ploy'd at the Revolution. A Tory, therefore, ſince 
If the Revolution, may be defin'd in a few Words to be a 
li Lower of Monarchy, tho" wwithout abandoning Liberty; 
0 and a Partizan of the Family of SruART. As a Whig 
I may be defin'd to be @ Lower of Liberty, tho" without 
| rexouncing Monarchy ; and a F. ri end to the Settlement in 


. 150 Proteſtant Line *. 


THESE 


The 8 Writer above-cited has aſſerted, that the 
Re A L Diſtinction betwixt Whig and Tory was loſt at the Re- 
volution, and that ever fince they have continued to be mere 
perſonal Parties, like the Guelfs and Ghibbellines, after the Em- 
perors had loſt all Authority in Italy, Such an Opinion, were 
it received, would turn our whole Hiſtory into an /Enigma, . 
1 ſhall firſt mention, as a Proof of a real Diſtinction betwixt 
theſe Parties, what every one may have obſerv'd or heard con- 
cerning the Conduct and Converſation of all his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance on both Sides. Have not the Teries always bore an 
avowed Affection to the Family of Stuart, and have not their 
Adverſaries always SGT: with Vigour the Succeflion of that 
Family ? _ 
. The Tory Principles are confeſſedly the moſt favourable to 
Monarchy. Yet the Tories _— almoſt always oppoſed the 
Court 
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c. THes E different Views, with regard to the Set - 
e- tlement of the Crown, are accidental, but natural 
| Additions to the Principles of the Court and Country 
Parties, which are the genuine Parties of the Brit; 


Court theſe fifty Vears; nor were they cordial Friends to King 
| William, even when eto by him. Their Quarrel, there- 
fore, cannot be ſuppoſed to have lain with the Throne, but with. 
the Perſon who ſat on it. 

They ccncurr'd heartily with the Court during the ths laſt 
Years of Queen Arne, But is any one at a Loſs to find the 
| Reaſon ?- 

The Succeſſion of the Crown in the Briti/ 8 18 
a Point of too great Conſequence to be abſolutely indifferent to 
Perſons, who concern themſelves, in any Degree, about the 
Fortune of the Public; much leſs can it be ſuppos'd, that the. 
Tory Party, who never valu'd themſelves upon Moderation, 
could maintain a Stoical Indifference in a Point of ſo great Im- 
portance. Were they, therefore, zealous for the Houſe of Ha. 
never ? Or was there any thing, that kept an oppoſite Zeal from 
openly appearing, if it did not openly appear, but Prugence, 
| and a Senſe of Deeency ? 
Tis monſtrous to ſee an eftabliſh'd Epiſcopal Clergy in Jos | 
| clar'd Oppoſition to the Court, and a Non-conformiſt Preſby- 
terian Clergy in Conjunction with it. What can produce ſuch. 
an unnatural Conduct in both? Nothing, but that the former 
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ber have eſpouſed Monarchical Principles too high for the preſent 
wixt Settlement, which is founded on Principles of Liberty: And 
con- the latter, being afraid of the Prevalence of thoſe high Princi- 
Ac» ples, adhere to that Party, from whom they have Reaſon to 
re an ¶ expect Liberty and Toleration. 

their The different Conduct of the two Parties, with regard to 


that foreign Politics, is alſo a Proof to the ſame Purpoſe. Holland 

0 has always been moſt favour'd by one, and France by the other. 
le to In ſhort, the Proofs of this Kind ſeem ſo palpable ne evident, 
| the Bl that *tis almoſt necleſs to collect them = 


dourt E 2 —— 
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| 1 Government. A paſſionate Liver of Monarchy i 18 
| apt to be diſpleaſed at any Change of the Succeſſion ; 
it! : as ſavcuring too much of a Commonwealth: A paſ- 
if fionate Lover of Liberty is apt to think that every 
| Part of the Government ought. to'be ſubordinate to the. 
Intereſts of Liberty. Tis however remarkable, that 
| though the Principles of hig and Tory be both of 
; them. of a Compound Nature; yet the Ingredients, 
14 | which predominated in both, were not correſpondent 
to each other. A Tory loved Monarchy, and bore an 
I | Affection to the Family of Stuart ; but the latter Af. 
[ | fection was the predominant Incliration of the Party, 
; A Whig loved Liberty, and was a Friend to the Set. 
lil | tlement in the Proteſtant Line; but the Love of Li- 
[18 > berty was profeſſedly his predominant Inclination, 
11 The Tories have frequently acted as Republicans, 
i | where either Policy or Revenge has engag d them to 
1 that Conduct; and there were none of that Party, | 
14 Who, upon the Suppoſition, that they were to be dif. | 
1 appointed in their Views with regard to the Succeſſion, 
[| would not have deſired to impoſe the ftrifteſt Limita- 
l | tions on the Crown, and to bring our Form of Go- 
li vernment as near Republican as poſſible, in order to | 


* 
—— 


— 
—— 
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lt depreſs the Family, that, according to their Appre- 
þ 3 henſion, ſucceeded without any juſt Title. The Whigs, 
1 tis true, have alſo taken Steps dangerous to Liberty, 
| under Colour of ſecuring the Succeſſion and Settle- f 
ment of the Crown, according to their Views: But 5 
as the Body of the Party had no Paſſion for that Suc- f 
ceſſion, otherwiſe than as the Means of ſecuring Li- I 
berty, they have been betray d into theſe Steps by Ig- 
norance or F railty, or the Intereſt of their Leaders 
The 
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The Succeſſion of the Crown was, therefore, the Nr 1 
1 point with the Tories : The Security of our Liberties 
with the Whigs. Nor is this ſeeming Irregularity at 

all difficult to be accounted for, by: our preſent Theory. 
Court and Country Nane are the true Parents of Tory 4 
and Whig. But tis almoſt impoſſible, that the At- 1 
tachment of the Court Party to Monarchy ſhould not 
degenerate into an Attachment to the Monarch; there 
being ſo cloſe a Connexion betwixt them, and the 
latter being ſo much the more natural Object. How 
eaſily does the Worſhip of the Divinity degenerate 
into a Worſhip of the Idol? The Connexion is not 
ſo great betwixt Liberty, the Divinity of the old 
Country Party or Whizs, and any Monarch or Royal 
Family ; nor is it ſo reaſonable tb ſuppoſe, that, in that 
Party, the Worſhip can ſo, eaſily be transferr'd from the 
one to the other. Tho" even that would be no great 
Miracle. 
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"Fl aifficult to penetrate. into the Thoughts and 
Sentiments of any particular Man; but tis almoſt im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a whole Party, where 
it often happens, that no two Perſons agree preciſely 
in the ſame Way of thinking. Yet I will venture to 
affirm, that it was not ſo much PR IN OI LE, or an 
Opinion of indefeazible Right, that attach'd the To- 
ries to the ancient Royal F amily, as A or 
a certain Love and Efteem for their Perſons. The 
lame Cauſe divided England formerly betwixt the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, and Scotland, betwixt 
the Families of Bruce and Baliol; in an Age, when 
political Diſputes were but little in Faſhion, and when 

E 3 poli- 
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1 ESSAY XI. 


political Principles muſt of Co urſe have had but little 
Influence on Mankind. The Doctrine of paſſive Obe- 
dience is ſo abſurd in itſelf, and ſo oppoſite to our Li- 
berties, that it ſeems to have been chiefly left to Pul- 
pit-Declaimers, and to their deluded Followers among 
the Mob. Men of better Senſe were guided by A, 
fe#ion ; and as to the Leaders of this Party, 'tis pro- 
bable, that Zztere/t was their chief Motive, and that 
they acted more contrary to their private Sentiments, 
than the Leaders of the oppoſite Party. Tho! tis al- 
moſt impoſſible to maintain with Zeal une Right of 
any Perſon or Family, without acquiring a Good-will 
to them, and changing the Principle into Affection; 
yet this 1s lefs natural to People of an elevated Sta- 
tion and liberal Education, who have had ample Op- 
portunity of obſerving the Weakneſs, Folly, and Ar. 
rogance of Monarchs, and have found them to be no- 
thing ſuperior, if not rather inferior, to the reſt of 
Mankind. The Intereſt, therefore, of being Heads 
of a Party does often, with ſuch People, ſupply the 
Place both of Principle and Aection. 


SOME, who will not venture to aſſert, that the real 
Difference betwixt i g and Tory was loſt at the Re- 
volution, ſeem inclin'd to think, that the Difference i; 
now aboliſh'd, and that Affairs ape ſo far returned to 
their natural State, that there are at preſent no other 
Parties amongſt us but Court and Country ; that 1s, 
Men, who by Intereſt or Principle are attach'd either 
to Monarchy or to Liberty. It muſt, indeed, be con- 
feft, that the Tory Party ſeem, of late, to haye decay'd 

much in their Numbers ; : fill more in their Zeal ; 
and 


guage. of their Adv 
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and I may venture to ſay, ſtill more in their Credit 
and Authority. There are few. Men of Knowledge 


or Learning, at leaſt, few Philoſophers, ſince Mr. 


Locke has wrote, who, would not be aſham'd to be 
thought of that Party; and in almoſt all Companies 
the Name of Orp WIG is mention'd as an uncon- 
teſtable. Appellation of Honour and Dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, the Enemies, of the Miniſtry, as a Re- 
proach; call the Courtiers, the true Tories; and as an 
Honour, denominate the Gentlemen in the Oppoſition 
the true Tpigs. The Tories have been ſo long oblig'd 


to talk in the Republican Stile, that they ſeem to have 


made Converts of themſelves by their Hypocriſy, 
and to have embrac'd the ee as well as Lan- 
| There are, however, 
very conſiderable — of that Party in England, 


with all their old Prejudices ; and a Proof, that Court 


and Country are not our only Parties, is, that almoſt 
all the Diſſenters fide with the Court, and the lower 
Clergy, at leaſt, of the Church of England, with the 
Oppoſition. This may convince us, that ſome Byaſs 
full hangs upon our Conſtitution, ſome extrinſic 


Weight, which turns it from its natural Courſe, and. 


—.— a Confuſion i in our Parties. 
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I s HALL NG this Subject with obſerving, 
that we never had any Tories in Scotland, according to 
the proper Signification of the Word, and that the 
Diviſion of Parties in this Country was really into 
Whigs and Jacobites. A Facobite ſeems to be a Tory, 
who has no Regard to the Conſtitution, but is either 
a zealous Partizan of abſolute Monarchy, or at leaſt 
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it willing to ſacrifice our Liberties'ts the obtaining 'the 
Succellion in that Family towhichhe is attach'd. The 
if Reaſon of the Difference betwixt Bngland and Scor- 
| *  Yanil) Itake to be tkis: Our petical and our religious 
| Diviſions in this Country; f haue been, fince the-Rew- 
| tation, 1 regularly correſpondent to each ether. Phe 
Presbyterians were all Whigs / without Exception”: 
Thoſe who favour'd Epi/cepacy, of the oppoſite Party. 
And as the Clergy of the latter Sect were tarn'd out of 
their Churches at the Revolution, they had no Motive 
for making any Complianees with the Government in 
their Oaths or Forms of Prayers, but openly avowed 
the higheſt Principles of their Party; Which is the 
Cauſe, why their Followers have been more bare- 
fac'd and violent N their Brethren” * —— 
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ESSAY XII. 


of SUPERSTITION and E N- 
THUSIASM, 


— 


HAT tbe Corruption of the beft Things produces the 

worſt, is grown into à Maxim, and is commonly 
prov'd, among otlier Inſtances, by the pernicious Ef- 
fects of Superſtition and d the C orruptions 
of true Religion. 


TES E two Species of falſe Religion, tho' both 
pernicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a 
contrary Nature. The Mind of Man is ſubject yp cer 
tain unaceountable Terrors and: Apprehenſions, b. 
ceeding either from the unhappy Situation of private 
or public Affairs, from ill Health, from a gloomy 
and melancholy Diſpoſition, or from the Concurrence 
of all theſs Circumſtances. In ſuch a State of Mind, 
infinite unknown Evils are dreaded from unknown 
Agents; and where real Objects of Terror are want- 
ing, the Soul, active to its own Prejudice, and foſter- 
ing its predominant Inclination, finds imaginary 
Ones, to whoſe Power and Malevolence it ſets no Li- 
mits. As theſe Enemies are entirely inviſible an un- 
known; the Methods taken to appeaſe them are equally 

ES unac- 
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106 ESSAY XII. 


unaccountable, and conſiſt in Ceremonies, Ob- 
ſervances, Mortifications, Sacrifices, Preſents, or in 
any Practice, however abſurd and frivolous, which 
either Folly or Knavery recommends to a blind and 
terrify'd Credulity. Weakneſs, Fear, Melancholy, 
along with Ignorance, are, therefore, the true Sources 
of SUPERSTI TION. | 


Bur the Mind of Man is alſo ſubject to an unac- 
countable Elevation and Preſumption, proceeding 


from proſperous Succeſs, from luxuriant Health, from 


ſtrong Spirits, or from a bold and confident Diſpoſi- 
tion. In ſuch a State of Mind, the Imagination ſwells 
with great, but confus d Conceptions, to which no 


ſublunary Beauties or Enjoyments can correſpond. 


Every thing mortal and periſhable vaniſhes as unwor- 
thy of Attention. And a full Range is given to the 


Fancy in the inviſible Regions or World of Spirits, 


where the Soul is at Liberty to indulge itſelf in every 


Imagination, that may beſt ſuit its preſent Taſte and 
| Diſpoſition. Hence ariſe Raptures, Tranſports, and 


ſurprizing Flights of Fancy; and Confidence and 
Preſumption ſtill increaſing, theſe Raptures, being 
altogether unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond 
the Reach of our ordinary Faculties, are attributed to 
the immediate Inſpiration of that Divine Being who is 
the Object of Devotion. In a little Time, the in- 
ſpir d Perſon comes to regard himſelf as the chief Fa- 


vourite of the Divinity; and when this Frenzy once 


takes Place, which is the Summit of Enthuſiaſm, 


every Whimſy is conſecrated: Human Reaſon, and 


even Morality are rejected as fallacious Guides: And 
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the Fanatick Madman delivers himſelf over, blindly, 
and without Reſerve, to the ſuppoſed Illapſes of the 


Spirit, and to Inſpirations from above. Hope, Pride, 
f Preſumption, a warm Imagination, along with Igno- 
rance, are, therefore, the true Sources of EN Hu- 
a 1 8 i e | „ 

Tus E two Species of falſe Religion might af- 
: ford Occafion to many Speculations ; but I ſhall con- 
| fine myſelf, at preſent, to a few Reflections concern - 
ing their different Influence on Government and So- 
5 ciet yy. e r 1 | 


Mx firſt Reflection is, That Superſtition is fawoura- 
ble to prieftly Power, and Enthuſiaſm as much or rather 
more contrary to it, than ſound Reajon and Philoſophy. 
As Superſtition! is founded on Fear, Sorrow, and a 
Depreſſion of Spirits, it repreſents the Perſon to him- 
telf in ſuch; deſpicable Colours, that he appears un- 
worthy, in his own Eyes, of approaching the Divine 
Preſence, and naturally has Recourſe to any other 
Perſon, whoſe Sanctity of Life, or, perhaps, Impu- 
dence and Cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed to be 
more favoured by the Divinity. To him the Super- 
ſitious entruſt their Devotions: To his Care they re- 
commend their Prayers, Petitions, and Sacrifices: 
And, by his Means, hope to render their Addreſſes 
Fa- acceptable to their incenſed Deity. Hence the Origin 
5 of * PRIESTS, who may juſtly: be regarded as one of 


ny * By Priefts, I here mean * the Pretenders to Power and 
An Dominion, and to a ſuperior Sanctity of Character, diſtinct 
the 2 E 6 from 
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dbe grole l Inventions of a timorous RO Super- 
ſtition, which, ever difident of itſelf, dares not offer 
up its own Devotions, but ignorantly thinks to recom- 
mend itſelf to the Divinity, by the Mediation of his 
ſuppoſed Friends and Servants. As Superſtition is a 
conſiderable Ingredient in almoſt al! Religions, even 
the moſt fanatical ; there being nothing but Philoſo- 
phy able to conquer entirely theſe unaccountable Ter- 
rors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every Sect of 


Religion there are Prieſts to be found: But the 


ſtronger Mixture there is of Superſtition, the higher is 
the Authority of the Prieſthood. Modern Judaiſm 
and Popery, eſpecially the latter, being the moſt bar- 
barous and abſurd Superſtitions that have yet been 
known in the World, are the moſt enſſav'd by their 
Prieſts. As the Church of England may juſtly be 
{aid to retain a Rrong Mixture of Popiſh Superſtition, 
it partakes alſo, in its original Conſtitution, of a Pro- 
penſity to Prieſtly Power and Dominion; particularly 
in the Reſpect it exacts to the Prieſt. And though, 
according to the Sentiments of that Church, the Pray- 


ers of the Prieſt muſt be accompanied with thoſe of 


the Laity ; yet is he the Mouth of the Congregation, 
kis Perſon is ſacred, and without bis Preſence few would 
think their public Devotians, or the ena, * 
other Rites, acceptable to the Divinity. 


from Virtue and good Morals. Theſe are very different from 
Clergymen, who are ſet apart, by te Laws, to the Care of ſa- 
cred Matters, and to the conducting our publick Devotions with 


greater Decency and Order. There is no Rank of * more 


to be reſpe &ed chan the hitey. ' 
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Ox the other Hand, it may be obſerved,” chat aff 


Enthuſiaſts have been free from the Yoke of Eecleſi- 
aſtics, and have expreſt a great Independenes in their 


Devotion; with a Contempt of Forms, Traditions, 
and Authorities. The Quaters are the moſt egregi- 


ous, though, at the ſame Time, the moſt innocent, 
Enthuſiaſts that have been yet known; and are, per- 


haps, the only Sect, that have never admitted Prieſts 
amongſt them. The Independbnts, of all the Engl 
Sectaries, approach neareſt to the Qualers in Fanati- 
ciſm, and in their Freedom from Prieſtly Bondage. 
The Presbytersans follow after, at an equal Diſtance in 
both theſe Particulars. In ſhort, this Obſervation is 
founded on the-moſt eertain Experience; and will alſo 
appear to be founded on Reaſon, if we conſider, that 
as Enthuſiaſm ariſes from a preſumptuous Pride and 
Confidence, it thinks itſelf ſufficiently qualified to ap- 
roach the Divinity, without any human Mediator. 


Its rapturous Devotions are ſo fervent, that it even 
magines itſelf aFually to approach him by the Way of 


Contemplation and inward Converſe ; which makes it 
neglect all thoſe outward Ceremonies and Obſervances, 

to which the Aſſiſtance of the Prieſts appears ſo requi- 
ſite in the Eyes of their ſuperſtitious Votaries. The 
Fanatic conſeerates himſelf, and beſtows on his own 
Perſon a ſacred Character, much ſuperior to what 


Forms and ceremonious Inſtitutions can confer on any 
* c 


Mx 00 Refledion with nend to theſe Sete 
of falfe — that Religions, which partake of 
Enthus 
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Enthuſiaſ a are, on their firſt Riſe, much more fu- 
rious and violent than thoſe which partake of Super- 


ſtition; but in a little Time become much more gen- 
tle and moderate. The violence of this Species of 
Religion, when excited by Novelty, and animated 
by Oppoſition, appears from numberleſs Inſtances; 
of the Anabaptiſis in Germany, the Camiſars in France, 
the Lewellers and other Fanaticks in England, and 
the Covenanters in Scotland. As Enthuſiaſm is 
founded on ſtrong Spirits, and a preſumptuous 
Boldneſs of Character, it naturally begets the moſt 
extreme Reſolutions ;. eſpecially after it riſes to that 
Height as to inſpire the deluded Fanaticks with the 
Opinion of Divine Illuminations, and with a Con- 


tempt, of the common Rules of hind .- Morality - 


and Prudence. 

Tis al: Enthuſaſm produces the moſt cruel De. 
ſolations.i in human Society; But its F ury is like that 
of Thunder and Tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves 
in a little Time, and leave the Air more calm and ſe- 
rene than before. When the firſt Fire of Enthuſiaſm 
is ſpent, Men naturally, in ſuch fanatical Sects, ſink 
into the greateſt Remiſsneſs and Coolneſs in Sacred 
Matters; there being no Body of Men amongſt them; 
endow'd with ſufficient Authority, whoſe Intereſt is 


concerned to ſupport the religious Spirit. Superſti- 


tion, on the contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſen- 
fibly ; renders Men tame and ſubmiſlive ; is accepta- 
ble to the Magiſtrate, and ſeems inoffenſive to the 
People: Till at laſt the Prieſt, having firmly efta- 
e hs Authority, becomes the Tyrant and Di- 
; | 5 - _— 
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ſturber of human Society, by his endleſs Contentions, 
Perſecutions, and religious Wars. How ſmoothly 
did the Romi/b Church advance in their Acquiſition of 
Power ? But into what diſmal Convulſions did they 


throw all Europe, in order to maintain it? On the 


other Hand, our Sectaries, who were formerly ſuch 
dangerous Bigots, are now become our greateſt Free- 
thinkers ; and the 2zakers are, perhaps, the only re- 
cular Body of Deiſis in the Univerſe, except the Lite- 
rati, or Diſciples of Confucius in China. 


þ iy 
TY 
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My third Obſervation on this Head is, dat Super: 
ſition is an Enemy to Civil Liberty, and Enthuſiaſm 
a Friend to it. As Superſtition groans under the Do- 
minion of the Prieſts, and Enthuſiaſm is deſtructive 
of all Eccleſiaſtical Power, this ſufficiently accounts 


for the preſent Obſervation. Not to mention, that 


Enthuſiaſm, being the Infirmity of bold and ambitious 
Tempers, is naturally accompanied with a Spirit of 
Liberty; as Superſtition, ' on the contrary, renders 
Men tame and abject, and fits them for Slavery. We 


learn from the Eugliſb Hiſtory, that, during the Civil 
Wars, the Independents and Deiſts, tho' the moſt op- 


polite in their religious Principles; yet were united 
in their political Ones, and were alike paſſionate for 
a Commonwealth. And ſince the Origin of Whig 
and Tory, the Leaders of the Whigs have either been 
Deiſis or profeſt Latitudinarians in their Principles; 


that is, Friends to Toleration, and indifferent to any 


particular Sect of Chriflians : While the Sectaries, 
who have all a ftrong Tincture of Enthuſiaſm, have 


always, without Exception, concurr'd with that Party, 
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in the Defence of Civil Liberty. The Reſemblance 


in their Superſtitions. long united the High-Church 


Tories and the Roman Catholicks, in the Support of Pre- 
rogative and Kingly Power; tho Experience of the 
tolerating Spirit of the Whigs ſeems of late to have 
reconcil'd the Catholics to that Party. 


TuE Moliniſis and Sanfenifts; in France have a thou- 
ſand unintelligible Diſputes, which are not werthy the 
Attention of a Man of Senſe : But what principally 
diſtinguiſhes theſe two Sects, and alone merits our At- 
tention, 1s the different Spirit of their Religion. The 
Molizifts, conducted by the Jeſuites, are great Friends 


to Superſtition, rigid Obſervers of external Forms and 


Ceremionies, and devoted to the Authority of the 
Prieſts, and to Tradition. The Janſe nifts are Enthu- 
fiaſts, and zealous Promoters of the paſſionate Devo- 
tion, and of the inward Life ; little influenc'd by 
Authority ; and, in a Word, but Half Catholics. 
The Conſequences are exactly conformable to the 
foregoing Reaſoning. The Jeſuites are the Tyrants 
and the Slaves of the Co:rt : And the Fanſcniſfts pre- 
ſerve alive the {mall Sparks of the Love of Liberty, 
which are to be found in the Fr ench Nation. 
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of AvARICE. 


5 


vis all to enen that Comic Writets ex- 
aggerate every Character, and draw their Fop, 
or Sener with ſtronger Features than are any where 
to be met with in Nature. This moral Kind of Paint- 
ing for the Stage has been oſten compar d to the Paint- 


ing for Cupolas and Ceilings, where the Colours are 

.overcharg'd, and evefy Part is drawn exceſſively large. 
and beyond Nature. The Figures ſeem monſtrous 
and diſproportion d, when ſeen too figh: but become 


natural and regular, when ſet at a Diſtance, and placed 
in that Point of View, in which they are intended to 
be ſurvey'd. After theſame Manner, when Charac- 


ters are exhibited in theatrical Repreſentations, the 
Want of Reality ſets the Perfonages at a Diſtance from 


us; and rendering them more cold and unentertaining, 
makes it neceſſary to compenſate, by the Force of Co- 
louring, what they want in Subſtance. Thus, we ſind 
in common Life, that when a Man once allows him- 
ſelf to depart from Truth in his Narrations, he never 

an keep within the Bounds of Probability; but adds 


ill ſome new Circumſtance to render his Stories more 


marvellous, and to ſatisfy his Imagination. Two 


Men 
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Men in Buckram Suits became eleven to Sir 70% Fal. 
fl before che End of his Story. 


„ 


THERE is only one Vice, which may be found in 
Life with as ſtrong Features, and as high a Colouring, 
as feed be employ'd by any Satyriſt or Comic Poet; 
and that is Avarice. Every Day we meet with 


Men of immenſe Fortunes, without Heirs, and on 


the very Brink of the Grave, who refuſe themſelves 
the moſt common Neceſſaries of Life, and go on heap- 
ing Poſſeſſions on Poſſeſſions, under all the real Preſ- 


ſures of the ſevereſt Poverty. An old Uſurer, ſays 
the Story, lying in his laſt Agonies, was preſented by 
the Prieſt with the Crucifix to worſhip. He open: 
his Eyes a Moment before he expires, conſiders the 
Crucifix, and cries, Theſe Feels are not true; I can 
only lend ten Piftoles upon ſuch a Pledge. This was pro- 
bably the Invention of ſome Epigrammatiſt; and yet 
every one, from his own Experience, may be able to 
.recolle& almoſt as ſtrong Inſtances of Perſeverance in 


Avarice. Tis commonly reported of a famous Miſer 


in this City, that finding himſelf near Death, he ſent 


for ſome of the Magiſtrates, and gave them a Bill of 
an hundred Pounds, payable after his Deceaſe; which 


Sum he intended ſhould be diſpoſed of in charitable 
Uſes; but ſcarce were they gone, when he orders 
them to be called back, and offers them ready Money, 
if they would abate five Pounds of the Sum. Ano- 
ther noted Miſer in the North, intending to defraud 


his Heirs, and leave his Fortune to the building an 


-Hoſpital, protracted the drawing of his Will from Day 
to Day ; and 'tis thought, that if thoſe intereſted in it 
0 had 


Of Avaricr. =_ 


hadnot paid for the Drawing of it, he had died inteſtate. - 


In ſhort, none of the moſt furious Exceſſes of Love 
and Ambition are in any Reſpect to be compared to 
the Extremes of Avarice, © 

T H E beſt E Wals that can 8 G's for n is, 
that it generally prevails in old Men, or in Men of 


cold Tempers, where all the other Affections are ex- 


tinct; and the Mind being incapable of remaining 
without ſome Paſſion or Purſuit, at laſt finds out this 
monſtrous unreaſonable one, which fuits the Coldneſs 


and Inactivity of its Temper. At the ſame Time, it 
ſeems very extraordinary, that ſo froſty, ſpiritleſs a 


Paſfion ſhould be able to carry us farther than all the 
Warmth of Youth and Pleaſure. But if we look 
more narrowly into the Matter, we ſhall find, that this 


very Circumſtance renders the Explication of the Caſe 


more eaſy. When the Temper is warm, and full of 
Vigour, it naturally ſhoots out more Ways than one, 


and produces inferior Paſſions to counter-balance, in 


ſome Degree, its predominant Inclination. Tis im- 


poſſible for a Perſon of that Temper, however bent 


on any Purſuit, to be depriv'd of all Senſe of Shame, 


or Regard to the Sentiments of Mankind. His Friends 


muſt have ſome Influence over him : And other Con- 
ſiderations are apt to have their Weight. All this 
ſerves to reſtrain him within ſome Bounds. But tis 
no Wonder the avaritious Man, being, from the Cold- 


neſs of his Temper, without regard to Reputation, ta 


Friendſhip, or to Pleaſure, ſhould be carried ſo far by 
his prevailing Inclination, and ſhould diſplay his 1 25 
lion 1 in duch ſurprizing Inſtances. 
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Ac cok DIN GIL we find no Vic ſo irreclaimable 
as Avarice : And tho' there ſcarcely has been a Mo- 
raliſt or Philoſopher, from the Beginning of the 
World to this Day, who has not levell'd a Stroke at 
it, we hardly find a ſingle Inſtance of any Perſon's 
being cur'd of it. For this Reaſon, Fam more apt to 
approve bf. thoſe, who attack it with Wit and Hu- 
mour, than of thoſe who treat it in a ferious Manner, 
There being ſo little Hopes of doing Good to the Peo- 
ple infected with this Vice, I would have the reſt of 
Mankind, at leaſt, divetted by « our M: anner of expo- 
fing it : As indeed there i is no Kind of Diverſion, of 
2 they {ce ſee em i fo willing 1 to partake, 1 


Au xo the Fables of Mone eur de la Motte, there 
is dne levelbd againſt Avarice, which ſeems to me 
more natural and caly, than moſt of the Fables of that 
ingenious Author. A Miſer, fays he, being « dead, 


and fairly interred, came to the Banks of the Sher, 


deſiring to be ferry d over along with the other Ghoſts. 
 Charon demands his Fare, and is ſurpriz'd to ſee the 
Mifer, rather than pay it, throw himſelf into the Ri- 
ver, and ſwim over to the other Side, notwithftand- 
ing all the Clamour and Oppoſition that could be made 
to him. All Hell was in an Uproar ; and each of 
the Judges was meditating ſome Puniſhment, ſuitable 
to a Crime of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to the in- 
fernal Revenues. Shall he be chain'd to the Rock 
along with Prometheus ? Or tremble below the Preci- 
Pice in Company with the Danaides ? Or aſſiſt Si plus 


in rolling his Stone? No, ſays Minos, none of theſe. 
We 
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We muſt invent ſome ſeyerer Puniſhment, Let him 
be ſent back to the Earth, to ſee the Uſe his on are | 


n of his Riches, | 


I HOPE it will — be interpreted as a Deſign of 
ſetting myſelf in Oppoſition to this famous Author, 
if I proceed to deliver a Fable of my own, which is 
intended to expoſe the ſame Vice of Avarice. The 
Hint of it was taken from theſe Lines of Mr. Pope, 


Damn'd to the Mines, an equal Fate betidus 
The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 


Ov & old Mother Earth once lodg'd an Inditment 


againſt AVARICE before the Courts of Heaven, for 
her wicked and malicious Counſel and Advice, in 
tempting, inducing, perſuading, and traiterouſly ſe- 
ducing the Children of the Plaintiff to commit the 
deteſtable Crime of Parricide upon her, and, man- 
gling her Body, ranſack her very Bowels for hidden 
Treaſure. The Indictment was very long and ver- 


boſe; but we muſt omit a great Part of the Repetiti- 


ons and Synonymous Terms, not to tire our Reader 
too much with our Tale. Avarice, being call'd be- 


fore Jupiter to anſwer to this Charge, had not much 


to ſay in her own Defence. The Injury was clearly 
prov'd upon her. The Fact, indeed, was notorious, 
and the Injury had been frequently repeated. When 
therefore the Plaintiff demanded Juſtice, Jupiter very 
readily gave Sentence in her Favour ; and his Decree 
was to this Purpoſe, That ſince Dame Avarice, the 
Defendant, had thus grievouſly injur'd Dame Earth, 
the 
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the Plaintiff, ſhe. was hereby ordered to take tht 


| ö | Treaſure, of which ſhe had feloniouſly robb'd the 
Ii ſaid Plaintiff, by ranſacking her Boſom, and in the — 
ll 6 ſame Manner, as before, opening her Boſom, reſtore 

1 it back to her, without Diminution or Retention. 

| \ | From this Sentence, it ſhall follow, i ays Jupiter to 

| | ll the By-ſtanders, That, in all future Ages, the Retain- 

1 ers of Avarice ſhall bury and conceal their Riches, i '0 
1 and thereby reſtore to the Earth what they took from 


her. 
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„ m tbe DiGniTY of Hyman 
m NATURE, ; 


HERE are certain Sects, which ſecretly form 
themſelves in the learned World, as well as in. 
the political; and tho' ſometimes they come not to an 
open Rupture, yet they give a different Turn to the 
Ways of thinking of thoſe who have taken Party on 
either Side. The moſt remarkable of this Kind are 
the Sects, that are founded on the different Sentiments 
with regard to the Dignity f human Nature; which is 
a Point that ſeems to have divided Philoſophers and F 
5 Poets, as well as Divines, from the Beginning of the 
World to this Day, Some exalt our Species to the a 
Skies, and repreſent Man as a Kind of human Demi- 5 
God, that derives his Origin from Heaven, and re- 
tains evident Marks of his Lineage and Deſcent. 
Others inſiſt upon the blind Sides. of human Nature, 
and can diſcover nothing, except Vanity, in which 
Man ſurpaſſes the other Animals, whom he affects ſo 
much to deſpiſe, If an Author poſleſſes the Talent 
of Rhetorick, and Declamation, he commonly takes 
Party with the former: If his Turn lies towards Irony 
and Ridicule, he naturally throws eas into the 
other Extreme, 
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[Ian far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have 
depreciated” Human Nature, have been Enemies to 
Virtue, and have expoſed the Frailties of their Fellow. 
Creatures witk any bad qntention. On the, contrary, 
I am ſenſible; that a very delicate Senſe of Virtue, 
eſpecially when attended with ſomewhat of the Miſan- 
thrope, is apt to give a Mat a Diſguſt oſ the World, 
and to make him conſider the common Courſe of Hu- 
man Affairs with too much Spleen and Indignation. 1 
muſt, however, be of Opinion, that the Sentiments 
of thoſe, who are inclined to think favourably of 
Mankind, are much more advantageous to Virtue, 
than the contrary Principles which give us a mean 
Opinion of our Nature. When a Man is poſſeſs'd of 
. a high Notion of his Rank and Character in the Crea- 
tion, he will naturally « endeavour to act up to it, and 
will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious Action, which might 
ſink him below that Fi igure which he makes in his 
own Imagination. Accordingly we find, that all our 
polite and faſhionable Moraliſts inſiſt upon this Topic, 


and endeavour to repreſent Vice as ere of Man, 
as well As oak in Ow | 5 


Women are h ed more flatter'd in their 


Youth than Men; which may proceed from this Rea 
ſon, among others, that their chief Point of Honour 
is conſider'd as much more difficult than ours, and re- 


quires to be ſupported by all that n Pride, Dong 


can be inſtill d into en N 
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WE find very few Diſputes that are not founded 
o- on ſome Ambiguity in the Expreſſion; and I am per- 
v. ſuaded, that the preſent Diſpute concerning che Dig- 
y, nity of Human Nature, is not more exempt from it 
e, chan any other. It may, therefore, be worth while 
„- co conſider, what is real, and what is only verbal, in 
d WW this Ce. FFF 
I Tu Ar there is a natural Difference betwixt Merit 
its and Demerit, Virtue and Vice, Wiſdom and Folly, 
of no reaſonable Man will deny: But yet tis evident, 
ie, that in affixing the Term, which denotes either our 
an Approbation or Blame, we are commonly more influ- 
of enced by Compariſon than by any fixt unalterable 
a- Standard in the Nature of Things. In like Manner, 
nd WM Quantity, and Extenſion, and Bulk, are by every one 
acknowledg'd to be real Things: But when we call 
any Animal great or little, we always form a ſecret 
Compariſon betwixt that Animal and others of the 
ſame Species; and 'tis that Compariſon which regu- 
lates our Judgment concerning its Greatneſs. A Dog 
and a Horſe may be of the very ſame Size, while the 
one is admir'd for the Greatneſs of its Bulk, and the 
other for the Smallneſs. When I am preſent, there- 
fore, at any Diſpute, I always conſider with myſelf, 
whether or not it be a Queſtion merely of Compariſon 
that is the Subject of the Diſpute ; and if it be, whe- 
ck. Wl ther the Diſputants compare the ſame Objects together, 
or talk of Things that are widely different. As the 
ker is commonly the Caſe, I have long fince learnt 
Vs MM neglect fuch. Diſputes as manifeſt Abuſes of Lei- 
430 5 F | fure, 
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ſure, the moſt valuable Preſent that could be made 
to Mortals. 


In forming our Notions of Human Nature, we 
are very apt to make a Compariſon betwixt Men and 
Animals, which are the only Creatures endowed 
with Thought that fall under our Senſes, Certainly 
this Compariſon is very favourable to Mankind. On 
the one Hand we ſee a Creature, whoſe Thoughts are 
not limited by any narrow Bounds, either of Place or 
Time; who carries his Reſearches into the moſt di- 
ſtant Regions of this Globe, and beyond this Globe, 
to the Planets and Heavenly Bodies; looks back. 
ward to conſider the firſt Origin of Human Race; 
_ Caſts his Eyes forward to ſee the Influence of his Ac. 
tions upon Poſterity, and the Judgments that will be 
form'd of his Character a thouſand Years hence; 1 
Creature, that traces Cauſes. and Effects to a great i 
Length and Intricacy ; extracts general Principia £ 
from particular Appearances ; improves upon his Di. k 
coveries ; corrects his Miſtakes ; and makes his ven " 
Errors profitable. On the other Hand, we anf * 
preſented with a Creature the very reverſe of this; li 
mited in its Obſervations and Reaſonings to a fey 


ſenſible Objects that ſurround it; without Curioſit)¶ fe 
without Foreſight ; blindly conducted by Inſtinct, and riſ 
arriving in a very ſhort Time at its utmoſt Perfection M 
beyond which i it is never able to advance a fingle Step, 
What a wide Difference is there betwixt theſe Crer 
tures! And how exalted a Notion muſt we entertainſ ot 
of the former, inC ompariſon of the A" ! Vir 
(191 
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THERE are two Means commonly employ'd to 
deſtroy this Concluſion : Fir, By making an unfair 
Repreſentation of the Caſe, and inſiſting only upon 
the Weakneſſes of Human Nature. And /ecordly, By 
forming a new and ſecret Compariſon betwixt Man 
and Beings of the moſt perfect Wiſdom. Among the 
other Excellencies of Man, there is this remarkable, 
that he can form a Notion of Perfections much be- 
yond what he has Experience of in himſelf; and is 
not limited in his Conception of Wiſdom and Virtue. 
He can eaſily exalt his Notions, and conceive a De- 
gree of Wiſdom, which, when compar d to his own, 
will make the latter appear very contemptible, and 
will cauſe the Difference betwixt that and the Saga- 
city of Animals, in a Manner, to diſappear and VaA=- 
nih. Now this being a Point, in which all the World 
is agreed, that Human Underſtanding falls infinitely 
ſhort of perfect Wiſdom :* Tis proper we ſhould 
know when this Compariſon takes Place, that we may 
not diſpute, where there is no real Difference in our 
Sentiments. Man falls much ſhorter of perfect Wiſ- 
dom, and even of his own Ideas of perfect Wiſdom, 
than Animals do of Man ; but yet the latter Dif- 
ference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but a Compa- 
riſon with the former, can make it appear of little 
Moment. 5 | | 

Ts alſo very uſual. to compare one Man with an- 
other; and finding very few that we can call wwi/e or 
virtuous, we are apt to entertain a contemptible No- 
tian of our Species in general. That we may be ſen- 
F 2 ſible 


bes -< „ EuS SUN 
ſible of the Fallacy of this Way of Reaſoning, we 
may obſerve, that the Honourable Appellations of 


Wiſe and Virtuous, are not annexed to any particular 
Degree of thoſe Qualities of Viſdom and Virtue ; but 


ariſe altogether from the Compariſon we make betwixt | 


one Man and another. When we find: a Man, who 
arrives at ſuch a Pitch of Wiſdom as is very un- 
common, we pronounce him a wiſe Man: So that to 
ſay, there are few wiſe Men in the World, is really to 
ſay nothing; fince tis only by their Scarcity, that 
they merit that Appellation. Were the loweſt of our 
Species as wiſe as Tally, or my Lord Bacon, we ſhould 
ſtill have Reaſon to ſay, that there are few wiſe Men. 
For in that Caſe we ſhould exalt our Notions of Wif- 
dom, and would not pay a ſingular Honour to any 
one, that was not ſingularly diſtinguiſhed by his Ta- 
lents. In like Manner, I have heard it obſerv'd by 
thoughtleſs People, that there are few Women poſſeſt 
of Beauty, in Compariſon of thoſe who want it ; not 
conſidering, that we beſtow the Epithet of Beautiful 
only on ſuch as poſſeſs a Degree of Beauty, that i; 
common to them with a few. The ſame Degree of 
Beauty in a Woman is call'd Deformity, which is 
treated as real Beauty in one of our Sex. | 


As tis uſual, in forming a Notion of our Species, 
to compare it with the other Species above or below it, 
or to compare the Individuals of the Species among 
themſelves ; ſo we often compare together the dil. 
ferent Motives or actuating Principles of Human Na- 
ture, in order to regulate our Judgment concerning it. 
And indeed, this is the only Kind of Compariſon 

that 


anc 
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that is worth our Attention, or decides any thing in 
the preſent Queſtion. Were the ſelfiſh and vicious 
Principles of Human Nature ſo much predominant 
above the ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome 
Philoſophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a 
contemptible Notion of Human Nature. I may, per- 
haps, treat more fully of this Subject in ſome future 
Eſſay. In the mean Time, I ſhall obſerve, what 
has been prov'd beyond Queſtion by ſeveral great Mo- 
raliſts of the preſent Age, that the ſocial Paſſions are 
by far the moſt powerful of any, and that even all the 
other Paſſions receive from them their chief Force and 
Influence. Whoever deſires to ſee this Queſtion treated 
at large, with the greateſt Force of Argument and 
Eloquence, may conſult my Lord Shaftsbury's CT 
concerning Virtue. 


In my Opinion, there are two Things which have 
led aſtray thoſe Philoſophers, that have inſiſted ſo 
much on the Selfiſhneſs of Man. In the % Place, 
they found, that every Act of Virtue or Friendſhip 
was attended with a ſecret Pleaſure : From whence 
they concluded, that Friendſhip and Virtue could not 
be diſintereſted. But the Fallacy of this is obvious. 
The virtuous Sentiment or Paſſion produces the Plea- _ 
ſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel a Pleaſure in 
doing good to my Friend, becauſe I love him; but 
do not love him for the Sake of that Pleaſure. 


Ix the /econd — 9 it has always been found, that 
virtuous Men are far from being indifferent to Praiſe; 
and therefore they have been repreſented as a Set of 


T9 vain- 
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vain-glorious Men, that had nothing in View but the 
Applauſes of others. But this alſo is a Fallacy. Tis 
very unjuſt in the World, when they find any Tincture 
of Vanity in a laudable Action, to depreciate it upon 
' that Account, or aſcribe it entirely to that Motive. 
The Caſe is not the ſame with Vanity, as with. other 
Paſſions. Where Avarice or Revenge enters intq any 
ſeemingly virtuous Action, tis difficult for us to de- 
termine how far ft enters, and 'tis natural to ſuppoſe 
it the ſole actuating Principle. But Vanity is ſo nearly 
ally d to Virtue, and to love the Fame of virtuous Ac- 
tions approaches ſo near the Love of virtuous Actions 
for their own Sake, that theſe Paſſions are more ca- 
pable of Mixture, than any other Kinds of Affection; 
and *tis almoſt impoſſible to have the latter without 
ſome Degree of the former. Accordingly we find, 
that this Paſſion for Glory is always warp'd and varied 
according to the particular Taſte or Sentiment of the 
Mind on which it falls. Nero had the ſame Vanity in 
driving a Chariot, that Trajan had in governing the 
Empire with Juſtice and Ability. To love the Glory 
of virtaous Actions is a ſure Proof of the Love of 
virtuous Actions. 
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Of LIBERTY and DRS POT ISM. 
8 
T HOSE who employ their "Tk on political Salt 
jects, free from Party-Rage, and Party-Preju- 


dices, caltivate a Science, which, of all others, con- 
tributes moſt both to public Utility, and to the pri- 


vate Satisfaction of thoſe who addict themſelves to the 


Study of it. I am apt, however; to entertain a Su- 
ſpicion, that the World is ſtill too young to fix many 
general ſtable Truths i in Politics, which will remain 
true to the lateſt Poſterity. We have not as yet had 
Experience of above three thouſand Years; ſo that 
not only the Art of Reaſoning is ſtill defective in 


| this Science, as well as in all: others, but we even 


want ſufficient Materials upon which we can reaſon. 
"Tis not fully known, what Degrees of Refinement, 
either in Virtue or Vice, human Nature is ſuſceptible 
of; nor what may be expected of Mankind from any 
great Revolution in their Education, Cuſtoms, or Prin- 
ciples. Machiavel was certainly a great Genius; but 
having confin'd his Study to the furious and tyrannical 
Governments of ancient Times, or the little diſorderly 
Principalities of Italy, his Reaſonings; eſpecially 


F4 upon 
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upon Monarchical Government, have been found ex- 
tremely defective; and there ſcarce is any Maxim in 
his Priace, which ſubſequent Experience has not en- 
tirely refuted. A weak Prince, ſays he, is incapable 


of receiving good Counſel ; for if he conſult with ſeveral, 
He wwill not be able to chooſe ameng their different Coun- 


Jels. J he abanden himſelf to one, that Miniſter may, 
perhaps, have Capacity; but he will not be long a Mini- 
fler: He will be fare to difpeſſeſs his Maſter, and place 
himſelf and his own Family upon the Throne. I men- 
tion this, among innumerable Inſtances, of the Errors 
of that Politician, proceeding, in a great Meaſure, 
from his having liv'd in too early an Age of the 
World, to be a good Judge of political Truth. Al- 
moſt all the Princes of Europe are at preſent govern'd 
by their Miniſters, and have been ſo for near two 
Centuries ; and yet no ſuch Event has ever happen'd, 
or can poſſibly happen. Sęjanus might project the de- 
throning the Cæſars; but Fleury, tho' ever ſo vicious, 
could not, while in his Senſes, entertain the leaſt "PR 
of dif] polleting the Bourbons. : 
 'TRaDE was never eſteem d an Affair of State, till 
within the laſt Century; nor is there any ancient Wri- 
ter on Politics, who has made mention of it. Even 
the Italians have kept a profound Silence with regard 
to it; though it has now excited the chief Attention, 


as well of Miniſters of State, as of ſpeculative Rea - 


ſoners. The great Opulence, Grandeur, and milita- 
ry Atchievements of the two Maritime Powers, ſeem 
firſt to have inſtructed Mankind in the vaſt NOR 


wee of an extenſive Commerce. 
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| Havine, therefore, ssd in this is Eſlay to have 
made a full Compariſon of Liberty and Deſpotiſm, 
and to have ſhewn the Advantages and Diſadvantages 
of each, I began to entertain a Suſpicion, that no 
Man in this Age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an 
Undertaking ; and that whatever any one ſhould ad- 
vance on that Head would, in all Probability, be re- 
futed by further Experience, and be rejected by Po- 
ſterity. Such mighty Revolutions have happened in 
human Affairs, and ſo many Events have ariſen, con- 
trary to the Expectation of the Ancients, that they 
are ſufficient to beget the Suſpicion of ſtill further 
Changes. | 


Ir had been obſerved by the Ancients, that all the 
Arts and Sciences aroſe among free Nations; w?, 
that the Perſians and Egyptians, notwithſtanding all 
their Eaſe, Opulence and Luxury, made but faint 
Eforts towards a Reliſh in thoſe finer Pleaſures, which 


were carried to ſuch Perfection by the Greeks, amidſt 


continual Wars, attended with Poverty, and the 
greateſt Simplicity of Life and Manners. It had alſo 
been obſerv'd, that as ſoon as the Greets loſt their Li- 
berty, tho' they encreaſed mightily in Riches, by 


Means of the Conqueſts of Alexander; yet the Arts, 


from that Moment, declin'd among them, and have 
never fince been able to raiſe their Head in that Cli- 
mate. Learning was tranſplanted to Rome, the only 
free Nation at that Time in the Univerſe; and having 
met with ſo favourable a Soil, it made prodigious 
Shoots for above a Century; till the Decay of Liberty 


5 pro- 
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produced alſo the Decay of Letters, and ſpread a total 
Barbarity over the World. From theſe two Experi- 
ments, of which each was double. in its Kind; and 
ſhew'd the Fall of Learning in Deſpotic Governments, 
as well as its Riſe in popular Ones, Longinus thought 
himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in aſſerting, that the Arts 
and Sciences could never flouriſh, but in a free Go- 
vernment : And-in this Opinion, he has been follow'd 
by ſeveral eminent Writers * in our own Country, who 
either confin'd their View merely to ancient Facts, 
or entertain'd too great a Partiality in Favour of that 
Form of Government, which is eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, 


Bur what would theſe Writers have ſaid, to the In- 
ſtances of modern Rome and of Florence? Of which the 
former carried to Perfection all the finer Arts of Sculp- 
ture, Painting and Muſic, as well as Poetry, tho' they 
groan'dunder Slavery, and under the Slavery of Prieſts: 
While the latter made the greateſt Progreſs in the Arts 
and Sciences, after they began to loſe their Liberty by the 
Uſurpations of the Family of the Medicis. Ariofto, 
Tafſo, Galilzo, no more than Raphael, and. Michael 
Angelo, were not born in Republics. And tho the 
Lombard School was famous as well as the Roman, yet 
the Yenetians have had the ſmalleſt Share i in its Ho- 
nours, and ſeem rather inferior to the other Ealiaus, in 
their Genius for the Arts and Sciences. Rubens eſtab- 
liſhꝰd his School at Antwerp, not at Amſterdam ; Nreſden, 
not Hamburgh, is the Centre of Politeneſs in Germany. 


Bur the moſt eminent Inſtance of the flouriſhing 
of Learning in deſpotic Governments, is that of 
* Mr, Addiſon and Lord Shaftibury, 


FRANCE, 


ANcE; 
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France, which never erjoy'd'ahy Shadow of Li 


ty, and yet has carried the Arts and Sciences Wker 
perfection than any other Nation of ths Univerſe. 
The Enpli are, perhaps; better Phitoſophers'; the- 
Ttalians better Painters and” Muftcians; the Romans 
were better Orators: But the Heuch are the only Peb- 
ple, except the Greeli, who have been at once Philo- 
ſophers, Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, Painters, Archi- 

tects, Sculptors, and Muſicians. With regard to the 
Stage, they have far excell'd the Greeks : And, in 
common Life, have, in a great Meaſure, perfected 
that Art, the moſt uſefal and agreeable of any, Art 
de Vivre, the Art of Society and Converſation. 


If we conſider the State of the Scene and polits- 
Arts in our own Country, Horace's Obſervation, with 


regard to the Romans, may, in. a our Meafure, be 
pplied to the Britiſo, 


— Sed in 3 tamen æ um 
Manſerunt, hodieqgae manent veſtigia ruris. 


T xs Elegance and Propriety of Stile have been: 
very much neglected among us. We have no Dicti- 
onary of our Language, and ſcarce a tolerable Gram- 
mar. The firſt Polite Proſe we have, was wrote by. 


| Dr. $ wif. As to. Sprat, Locke, and even Temple, 
| they knew too little of theRules of Art to be eſteemd 


very elegant Writers. The Proſe of Bacon, Harring-- 
ton and Milton, is altogether Riff and pedantic ; tho? 


| their Senſe be excellent. Men, in this Country, have 


been ſo much occupied i in the Grand Diſputes of Re- 
ligion, Politics and Philoſophy, that they had no Re- 
F6 | liſt 
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Ih for the minute Obſervations of Grammar aud 
Criticiſm. And tho' this Turn of Thinking muſt have 
conſiderably improv'd our Senſe and our Talent of 
Reaſoning beyond thoſe of other Nations ; it muſt be 
confeſt, that even in thoſe Sciences abovementioned, 
we have not any Standard-Book, which we can tranſ- 
mit to Poſterity : And the utmoſt we have to boaſt of, 
are a few Eſſays towards a more juſt Philoſophy ; 
which, indeed, promiſe very much, but have not, az 
ver reach'd any Degree of Perfection. 


Ir has become an eftabliſh'd Opinion, that Com- 
merce can never flouriſh but in a free Government ; 


and this Opinion ſeems to have been founded on a 


longer and larger Experience than the foregoing, with 
Regard to the Arts and Sciences. If we trace Com- 


merce in its Progreſs thro' Tyre, Athens, Syracuſe, Car- 


thage, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Antwerp, Holland, 
England, &c. we ſhall always find it to have fixt its 
Seat in free Governments. 'The three greateſt trading 
Towns now in the World, are London, Amſterdam, and 
Hamburgh ; all free Cities, and Proteſtant Cities ; 
that is, enjoying a double Liberty. It muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerv'd, that the great Jealouſy entertain'd 
of late, with regard to the Commerce of France, 


ſeems to prove, that this Maxim is no more certain 


and infallible, than the foregoing, and that the Sub- 
jects of abſolute Princes may become our Rwals in 
Commerce, ab well as in Learning. 


DuxsT I deliver my Opinion in an Affair of ſo 
much Uncertainty, I would aſſert, that, notwithſtanding 


the 


—— — 
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the Efforts of the French, there is ſomething pernicious - _ 
to Commerce inherent in the very Nature of abſolute 
Government, and inſeparable from it: 'Tho'theReaſon _ 
I would aflign for this Opinion, is ſomewhat different 
from that which is commonly inſiſted on. Private 
Property ſeems to me fully as ſecure in a civiliz d Eu- 
ropean Monarchy, as in a Republic; nor is any Dan- 


ger ever apprehended, in ſuch a Government, from 


the Violence of the Sovereign; ; no more than we com- 
monly apprehend Danger from Thunder, or Earth- : 
quakes, or any Accident the moſt unuſual and extra- 
ordinary. Avarice, the Spur of Induſtry, | is fo ob- 
ſtinate a Paſſion, and works its Way thro” ſo many 
real Dangers and Difficulties, that *tis not likely =. 
will be ſcarr'd by an imaginary Danger, which is ſo 
ſmall, that it ſcarce admits of Calculation. Com- 
merce therefore, in my Opinion, is apt to decay in 
abſolute Governments, not becauſe it is there leſs ſe- 
cure, but becauſe it is leſs honourable. A Subordina- 
tion of Ranks is abſolutely neceſſary to the Support of 
Monarchy. Birth, Titles, and Place, muſt be ho- 
nour'd above Induſtry and Riches. And while theſe 
Notions prevail, all the conſiderable Traders will be. 
tempted to throw up their Commerce, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſome of thoſe Employments, to which Privi- 
leges and Honours are annex'd. - 


Since I am upon this Head of the Alterations that 
Time has produc'd, or may produce in Politics, I 
muſt obſerve, that all Kinds of Government, free 
and deſpotic, ſeem to have undergone, in modern 
Times, a great Change to the better, with regard 

both 
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both to foreign and domeſtie Management. The Ba- 
| lance of Power is a decret in Polities fully know•a only 


to the preſent Age; and I muſt add, that the internal 
Pol iex of the State has alſo receiv d great Improve: 
ments within the laſt Century. We are inform d by 
Salluft, that Catiline's Army was much augmented by 
the Acceſſion of the Highwaymen about Rome; tho" I 
believe, that all of that Profeſſion, who are at preſent 
difpers'd over Europe, would not amount to a Regi- 
ment. In Cicero's Pleadings for Milo, I find this Ar- 


gument, among others, made Uſe of to prove, that 


his Client had not aſſaſſinated Clodius. Had Milo, ſays 
he; intended to have kill'd Clodius, he had not at- 
tack d him in the Day- time, and at ſuch a Diſtance 
from the City: He had Way- laid him at Night, near 


the Suburbs, where it might have been pretended, 


that he was killed by Robbers; and the Frequency of 
the Accident would have favour'd the Deceit. This is 
a ſurprizing Proof of the looſe Police of Rome, and of 
the Number and Force of theſe Robbers ; ſince Clo- 
dius + was at that Time attended with thirty Slaves, 
who were compleatly arm'd, and ſufficiently accu- 
ſtomed to Blood and Danger in the frequent Tuns 


; excited by that ſeditious Tribune. 


Bur tho all Kinds of Gorerttihent' be much im- 
prov'd in modern Times, yet Monarchical Govern- 
ment ſeems to have receiv'd the moſt conſi derable Im- 
provements. It may now be affirm'd of civiliz d Mo- 


+ Vide Aſc, Ped, in Orat, pro Milone, 


narchies, 
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narchies, what was formerly ſaid: in Praiſe of Repub. 
_ alone, that they are a Government of Laws, nt 

They are found ſuſceptible of Order, Method, 
— 1 to a ſurprizing Degree. Property is 
there ſecure; Induſtry encourag d; the Arts flouriſnus 
and the Prince lives ſecure among his Subjects, like a 
Father among his Children. It muſt, however, be 
confeſt, that tho Monarchical Governments have ap- 
proach'd nearer to popular Ones, in Gentleneſs and 
Stability; yet they are ſtill much inferior. Our mo- 
dern Education and Cuſtoms inſtil more Humanity and 
Moderation than the ancient; but have not as yet 
been able to overcome entirely the ä of 
that F orm of Government. 


7. „ 


Bur here I muſt beg Leave to advance a Conjecture, 
which ſeems to me very probable, but which Poſterity 
alone can fully judge of. I am apt to think, that in 
Monarchical Governments there is a Source of Im- 
provement, and in Popular Governments a Source of 
Degeneracy, which in Time will bring theſe Species 
of Government ſtill nearer an Equality. The greateſt 
Abuſes, which ariſe in France, the moſt perfect Model 
of pure Monarchy, proceed not from the Number or 
Weight of the Taxes, beyond what are to be met 
75 with in free Countries; but from the expenſive, une- 
qual, arbitrary, and intricate Method of levying them, 
by which the Induſtry of the Poor, eſpecially of the 
2 Peaſants and Farmers, is, in a great Meaſure, diſ- 
courag'd, and Agriculture render'd a beggarly and a 
flaviſh Employment. But to whoſe Advantage do 
theſe Abuſes ſerve ? If to that of the Nobility, they 


lies, c might | 
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might be eſteem'd inherent in that Form of Govern. 


ment; ſince the Nobility are the true Supports of Mo- 


narchy ; and *tis natural their Intereſt ſhould be more 
conſulted, in ſuch a Conſtitution, than that of the 
People. But the Nobility are, in Reality, the prin- 
cipal Loſers by this Oppreſſion; ſince it ruins their 
Eftates, and beggars their Tenants. The only Gain- 
ers. by it are the Finangiers, a Race of Men deſpiſed 
and hated by the Nobility and the whole Kingdom: 
If a Prince or a Miniſter, therefore, ſhould ariſe, en- 
dow'd with ſufficient Diſcernment to know his own 
and the public Intereſt, and with ſufficient Force of 
Mind to break thro ancient Cuſtom, we might expect 
to ſee theſe Abuſes remedied ; in which Caſe, the Dif- 
ference betwixt their abſolute Government and our free 
one, would be more nominal chan real. 

Tn x Source of Degeneracy, that may be remark'd 
in free Governments, conſiſts in the Practice of con- 


tracting Debt, and mortgaging the public Revenues, 
by which Taxes may, in Time, become altogether 


intolerable, and all the Property of the State be brought 
into the Hands of the Public. This Practice is of mo- 


Mern Date. The Athenians, tho govern'd by a Re- 
public, paid near two hundred per Cent. for thoſe Sums 


of Money, which any emergent Occaſion made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to borrow ; as we learn from Mno- 
agen . Among hy N che Dutch firſt tintroduced 

the 
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the Practice of borrowing great Sums at low Intereſt» 
and have well nigh ruined themſelves by it. Abſolute 
Princes have alſo contracted Debt; but as an abſolute 
Prince may play the Bankrupt when he pleaſes, his 
People can never be oppreſt by his Debts. In popular 
Governments, the People, and chiefly thoſe who have 
the higheſt Offices, being always the public Creditorss 
tis impoſſible the State can ever make Uſe of this Re- 
medy, which, however it may be ſometimes neceſſary, 
is always cruel and barbarous. This, therefore, ſeems 
to be an Inconvenience, that nearly threatens all free 
Governments ; eſpecially our own, at the preſent 
Juncture of Affairs. And what a ſtrong Motive is 
this, to inereaſe our Frugality of the public Money; 
leſt, for want of it, we be reduced by the Multiplicity 
of Taxes, to curſe our free Government, and wiſh 
ourſelves in the ſame State of Servitude with all keg 


Nations that ſurround us, 
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ESSAY XVI. 
of ELO0QUBNCE. 


HOSE, who conſider the Periods and Revolu- 
tions of human Kind, as repreſented in Hiſtory, 

are entertain'd with a Spectacle full of Pleaſure and 
Variety, and ſee, with Surprize, the Manners, Cu- 
ſtoms, and Opinions of the ſame Species ſuſceptible 
of ſuch prodigious Changes in different Periods of 
Time. It may, however, be obſerv'd, that in civil 
Hiſtory there is found a much greater Uniformity than 
in the Hiſtory. of Learning, and Science, and that the 


Wars, Negotiations and Politics of one Age reſemble 


more thoſe of another, than the Taſte, Wit, and ſpe- 
culative Principles. Intereſt and Ambition, Honour 
and Shame, Friendſhip and Enmity, Gratitude and 
Revenge, are the prime Movers in all public Tranſ- 
actions; and theſe Paſſions are of a very ſtubborn and 
intractable Nature, in Compariſon of the Sentiments 
and Underſtanding, which are eaſily varied by Educa- 
tion and Example. The Goths were much more in- 
ferior to the Romans, in Taſte and — than in 
Courage and Virtue, - 


Bur 
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Bur not to compare together Nations fo widely 
different, that they nay almoſt be eſteem'd of a dif- 
ferent Species; ; it may be obſerv'd, that even this lat- 
ter Period of human Learning, is, in many Reſpects, 
conſiderably different from the ancient; and that if 
we be ſuperior in Philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding all our men much inferior in Elo- 
quence. 


11 


In ancient Times no Performance was thought to 
require ſo great a Genius and Capacity, as that of 
ſpeaking in Public; and ſome eminent Writers have 
pronounc'd the Talents, even of a great Poet or Phi- 
loſopher, to be of an inferior Nature to thoſe requi- 
ſite for ſuch an Undertaking. Greece and Rome pro- 
duc'd, each of them, but one accompliſh'd Orator z, 
and whatever Praiſes the other celebrated Speakers. 
might merit, they were {till eſteem d much inferior to 
thoſe two great Heroes of Elaquence. Tis obſerva- 
ble, that the ancient Critics could ſcarce find two. O- 
rators, in any Age, that deferv'd to be plac'd preciſely 
in the ſame; Rank, and poſſeſs d the ſame. Degree of 
Merit. Calwus, Cælius, Curia, Horten ſius, Cefar. 
roſe one above another: But the greateſt of that Age 
was inferior to Cicero, the moſt eloquent Speaker that 
had ever appear d in Rome. Thoſe of fine Taſte, 
however, pronounc'd this Judgment of the Noman 
Orator, as well as of the Grecian, that both of them 
| ſurpaſs'd in Eloquence all that had ever appear'd, but 

that they were far from reaching the Perfection of their 
| Art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human 
Bur -Þ orce 
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Force to attain, but alſo human Imagination to con- 
ceive. Cicerodeclares himſelf diflatisfy'd with his own 
Performances; nay, even with thoſe of Demoſthene,, 
Ita ſunt avide & capaces mee aures, ſays he, & en- 
on e immenſum, infiritumgue defh, derant. 


Tusk Circumſtances alone e Mid e to make 
us apprehend the wide Difference betwixt ancient and 
modern Eloquence, and let us ſee how much the latter 
is inferior to the former. Of all the polite and 
learned Nations, Britain alone poſſeſſes a popular Go- 


vernment, or admits into the Legiſlature ſuch nume - 
rous Aſſemblies as can be ſuppos'd to lie under the Do- 


minion of Eloquence. But what has Britain to boaſt of 


in this Particular? In enumerating all the great Men, 
that have done Honour to our Country, we exult in 
our Poets and Philoſophers: But what Orators are ever 
mention d? Or where are the Monuments of their 
Genius to be met with? There are found, indeed, 
in our Hiſtories, the Names of ſeveral, who directed 
the Reſolutions of our Parliament: But neither them 


ſelves nor others have taken the Pains to preſerve 
their Speeches; and the Authority they poſſeſs d ſeems 


to have been owing to their Experience, Wiſdom, or 


Power, more than to their Talents for Oratory. At 
preſent, there are above half a dozen Speakers in the 
two Houſes, who, in the Judgment of the Public, have 
reach'd very near the ſame Pitch of Eloquence ; and 
no Man pretends to give any one the Preference to 
the reſt. This ſeems to me a certain Proof, that none 
of them have attain'd much beyond a Mediocrity in 


their Art, and that the Species of Eloquence they aſpire. 


to, 
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on · Ml to, gives no Exerciſe to the ſublimer Faculties of the 
own Mind, but may be reach'd by ordinary Talents and a 


light Application. A hundred Cabinet-makers in 
London can work a Table or a Chair equally well; but 
no one Poet can write Verſes with ſuch 135775 and Ele- 
gance as * Pope. 


W. are sid, War d Demoſthenes was to plead, 
all the ingenious Men flock'd to Athens from the 
moſt remote Parts of Greece, as to the moſt cele- 
brated Spectacle of the World T. At London, you 
may ſee Men ſauntering in the Court of Requeſts, 
while the moſt important Debate is carrying on in the 
ut of two Houſes ; and many do not think themſelves ſuffi- 
Men, ciently compenſated, for the loſing of their Dinners, 

It in by all the Eloquence of our moſt celebrated Speakers. 
ever | When old Cibber is to act, the Curioſity of the Public 
their is more excited, than when our prime Miniſter is to 
leed, defend himſelf from a Motion for his Removal or Im- 


2Qed' Wl peachment. 
hem- 5 Fas Gp 
ſerve Even a Perſon unacquainted with the noble Re- 


eems mains of ancient Orators, may judge, from a few 
1, Or Strokes, that the Stile or Species of their Eloquence 
At vas infinitely more ſublime than that which modern 


* 


and T Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non ods ita memoriæ pro- 
ce to tum eſſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum Demoſthenes dicturus eſſet > 
ut concurſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota Gracia ferent. At cura 


none | 
1 iſti Attici dicunt, non modo a corona ( quod eft ipſum miſera- 
T vile ) ſed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur. 5 
Pare. | Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
to, 


Orators 
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Orators aſpire to. How abſurd would it appear, in our 
temperate and calm Speakers, to make uſe of an Ahe 
Hrophe, like that noble one of Demoſthenes, ſo much 
celebrated by Quinctilian and Longinus, when, jultify. 
ing the unſucceſsful Battle of Chæronea, he breaks out, 
No, my Fellow-Citizens, No: You have not err'd. I 
ſwear by the Manes of thoſe Heroes, who fought for the 
ſame Cauſe in the Plains MARATHON and PLATE, 
Who could now endure ſuch a bold and- poetical Fi. 
gure, as that which Cicero employs, after deſcribing 
in the moſt tragical Terms'the Crucifixion of a Roman 
Citizen. Should I paint the Horrors of this Scene, not 1 
Roman Citizens, not to the Allies of our State, not to 
thoſe who hawe ever heard of the Roman Name, not even 
to Men, but to Brute-Creatures ; or, to go farther, ſhould 
T lift up my Voice, in the moſt deſolate Solitude, to thr 
Rocks and Mountains, yet ſhould I ſurely ſee thoſe rude and 
inanimate Parts of Nature mov'd with Horror and In. 
dignation at the Recital of fo' enormous an Action . 
With what a Blaze of Eloquence muſt ſuch a Sentence 
be ſurrounded to give it Grace, or cauſe it to make 
any Impreſſion on the Hearers! And what noble Art 
and ſublime Talents are requiſite to arrive, by juſt De- 
grees, at a Sentiment ſo bold and exceſſive: To inflame 


+ The Original is; Quod fi hæe non ad cives Romanos, ' non 
ad aliquos 2micos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Ro- 
mani nomen audiſſent ; denique, fi non ad homines, veram ad 
beſtias; aut etiam, ut Jan progrediar, ſi in aliqua deſer- 
tiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hæc conqueri & de- 
plorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam 
indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. Cic. in Ver. 


= | the 
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the Audience, ſo as to make them accompany the 
Speaker in ſuch violent Paſſions, and ſuch elevated 
Conceptions : And to conceal, under a Torrent of 
Eloquence, the Artifice, 00 which all this i is effec- 
tuated ! 


SUITABLE to this Vehemence of Thought and Ex- 
preſſion, was the Vehemence of Action, obſerved in 
The /upploſio pedis, or ſtamping 
with the Foot, was one of the moſt uſual and mode- 
rate Geſtures they made uſe of ; tho” that is now 
eſteem'd too violent, either for the Senate, Bar, or 
Pulpit, and is only admitted into the Theatre, to ac- 
company the moſt violent Paſſions, that are there re- 
Ada 


I am ſoriewbet at a Loſs to what Cauſe we may 
aſcribe ſo ſenſible. a Decline of Eloquence in latter 
Ages. The Genius of Mankind, at all Times, is, 
perhaps, equal: The Moderns have applied them- 
ſelves, with great Induſtry and Succeſs, to all the 
other Arts and Sciences: And one of the moſt learned 
Nations of the Univerſe poſſeſſes a popular Govern- 
ment ; which ſeems requiſite. for the full Diſplay of 
theſe noble Talents: But notwithſtanding all theſe 
Advantages, our Progreſs in Eloquence is very incon- 


+ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium inge- 
niis elicere voces & querelas ſolet? nulla perturbatio animi, 
nulla corporis; frons non percuſſa, non femur; 3 pedis (quod 
minimum eſt ) nul la ſupploſio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflam- | 
mares noſtros animos ; ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus, 

| Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 

ſiderable, 
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ſiderable, in Compariſon of the Advances we have 
made in all the other Parts of Learning. | 


: "TH we aſſert, that the Strains of ancient Elo. 
quence are unſuitable to our Age, and not to be imi- 
tated by modern Orators ? Whatever Reaſons may be 
made Uſe of to prove this, I am - perſuaded they will 
be found, upon Examination, to be unſound and un- 
— 


Firſt, Ir may be ſaid, that in ancient Times, du- 
ring the flouriſhing Period of the Greet and Roman 
Learning, the municipal Laws, in every State, were 
but few and ſimple, and the Deciſion of Cauſes was, 
in a great Meaſure, left to the Equity and common 
Senſe of the Judges. The Study of the Laws was not 
then a laborious Occupation, which requir'd the Drud- 
gery of a whole Life to finiſh it, and was utterly in- 
compatible with every other Study or Profeſſion. The 
great Stateſmen and Generals among the Romans 
wereall Lawyers; and Cicero, to ſhew the Facility of 
this Science, declares, that, in the midſt of all his Oc- 
cupations, he would undertake, in a few Days, to 
make himſelf a compleat Civilian. Now, where a 
Pleader addreſſes himſelf to the Equity of his Judges, 
he has much more Room to diſplay his Eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his Arguments from ſtrict 
Laws, Statutes and Precedents. In the former Caſe, 
many Circumſtances muſt be taken in, many perſonal 


Conſiderations regarded; and even Favour and Incli- 


nation, which it belongs to the Orator, by his Art and 
Eloquence, to conciliate, may be diſguis'd under the 
Appear- 
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re operates of Equity. But, how ſhall a modern 
Lawyer have Leiſure to quit his laborious Occupa - 
don, in order to gather the Flowers of Parnaſſus ? 
o- Or, what Opportunity ſhall he have of diſplaying 
ni- mem, amidſt the rigid and ſubtile Arguments, Ob- 
be jections and Replies, which he is obliged to make 
vil bee of? The greateſt Genius, and greateſt Orator, 
un- who ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, af. 
ter a Month's Study of the Laws, would oye labour 
to make himſelf ridiculous, 


I am ready to own, that this Circumſtance, of the 
Multiplicity and Intricacy of Laws, is a Diſcourage- 
ment to Eloquence in modern Times: But I aifert, 
that it will not account intirely for the Decline of that 
noble Art. It may baniſh Oratory from #fnanſter- 
Hall, but not from either of the Houſes of Parlia- 
nent. Among the Athenians, the Hreopngites expreſ- 
y forbad all Allurements of Eloquence; nor do we 
ind, in the Greek Orations wrote in the judiciary 
Form, ſuch a bold and rhetorical Stile as appears in 
the Raman. But to what a Pitch did the Athenians 
carry their Eloqusnee in the de/ibrrativeKind; when 
affairs of State were canvaſt, and the Liberty, Hap- 
mInefs, and Honour of the Nation were the Subjects 
of Debate? Diſputes of this Nature elevate the Ge- 
ius above all others, and give the fulleſt Scope to E- 
uence ; and ſuch Diſputes are very frequent in this 


Nation, 


Secondly, IT may be pretended, that the Decline 
{ Eloquence is owing to the ſaperior good Senſe of 
G the 
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146 E 8 S RAT XV. 
the Moderns, who reject, with Diſdain, all thoſe rhe. 
torical Tricks, which may be employ'd to ſeduce the 


Judges, and will admit of nothing but ſolid Argu- 


ment in any Debate or Deliberation. If a Man be ac- 
cus'd of Murder, the Fact muſt be prov'd by Witneſſes 
and Evidence; and the Laws will afterwards deter- 
mine the Puniſhment of the Criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to deſcribe, in ftrong Colours, the Horror 
and Cruelty of the Action: To introduce the Rela. 
tions of the Dead; and, at a Signal, make them throw 
themſelves at the Feet of the Judges, imploring Ju- 
ſtice with Tears and Lamentations: And ſtill more 
ridiculous would it be, to employ a Painter to draw 
a Picture repreſenting the bloody Deed, in order to 
move the Judges by the Diſplay of ſo tragical a Spec- 
tacle : Tho' we know, that this poor Artifice was 
ſometimes practiſed by the Pleaders of Old. Now, 
baniſh the Pathetic from public Diſcourſes, and you 
reduce the Speakers merely to modern Eloquence; 
that is, to Good-Senſe, deliver'd in proper Exprel- 
ions. F 

PErHAPS it may be acknowledg'd, that our mo- 
dern Cuſtoms, or our ſuperior Good-Senſe, if you 
will, ſhould make our Orators more, cautious and re- 
ſerv'd than the ancient, in attempting to inflame the 
Paſſions, or elevate the Imagination of their Audi. 
ence: But I ſee no Reaſon, why it ſhould make them 
deſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding in that Attempt. It 
' ſhould make them redouble their Art, not abandon 
it intirely. - The ancient Orators ſeem: alſo to have 
been « on their Gund againſt this Jealouſy of their Au. 
dience; 


On 
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dience; but they took a different Way of eluding 


it +. They hurry'd away with ſuch a Torrent of Su- 
blime and Pathetic, that they left their Hearers no 
Leiſure to perceive the Artifice, by which they were 
deceiv'd. Nay, to confider the Matter aright, they 
were not deceiv'd by any Artifice. The Orator, by 
the Force of his own Genius and Eloquence, firſt in- 
flam'd himſelf with Anger, Indignation, Pity, Sor- 
row ; and then communicated thoſe impetuous Move- 
ments'to his Audience. 


Does any Man pretend to have more good Senſe 
than Julius Ceſar ? Yet that haughty Conqueror, we 
know, was ſo ſubdu'd by the Charms of Cicero's Elo- 
quence, that he was, in a Manner, conſtrain'd to _ 
change his ſettled Purpoſe and Reſolution, and to ab- 
ſolve a Criminal, whom, before that Orator appear'd, 
he was determin'd to condemn. 


Thirdly, Ir may be pretended, that the Diſorders 
of the ancient Governments, and -the enormous 
Crimes, of which the Citizens were often guilty, af- 
forded much ampler Matter for Eloquence than can 
be met with among the Moderns. Were there no 
Verres or Catiline, there would be no Cicero. But that 
this Reaſon can have no great Influence, is evident : 
'Twould be eaſy to find a Philip in modern Times; 
but where ſhall we find a Demoſthenes ? 


Wuar remains, then, but that we lay the Blame 
on the Want of Genius, or of Judgment in our Speak - 


＋ Longinus, Cap. 15. | 
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ers, who either found themſelves incapable of reach. 
ing the Heights of ancient Eloquence, or rejected all 
ſuch Endeavours, as unſuitable to the Spirit of mo- 
dern Aſſemblies ? A few ſucceſsful Attempts of this 
Nature might rouze up the Genius of the Nation, ex- 
cite the Emulation of the Youth, and accuſtom our 
Ears to a more ſublime and more pathetic Elocution, 
than what we have been hitherto entertain'd with, 
There is certainly ſomething accidental in the firſt 
Riſe and the Progreſs of the Arts in any Nation, I 
doubt if a very ſatisfactory Reaſon can be given, why 
ancient Rene, while it receiv'd all its Arts from Greece, 
could attain only to a Taſte or Reliſh of Statuary, 
Painting and ArchiteQure, without reaching the Prac- 
tice of theſe noble Arts: While modern Rome has been 
excited, by a few Remains found among the Ruins 
of Antiquity, and has carried theſe Arts to the greateſt 
Perfetion. Had ſuch a cultivated Genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke ariſen during the Civil Wars, when 
Liberty began to be fully eſtabliſh'd, and popular Aſ- 
ſemblies to enter into all the moſt material Points of 
Government, I am perſuaded fo illuſtrious an Exam- 
ple would have given a quite different Turn to Br:ti/h 
Eloquence, and made us reach the Perfection of the 
ancient Model. Our Orators would then have done 
Honour to their Country, as well as our Poets and 
Philoſophers, and Britiſb Ciceros have appear'd as well 
as Britifh Platos and Virgils, | 


I nave confeſt that there is ſomething accidental 
in the Origin and Progreſs of the Arts in any Na- 
tion ; and yet I cannot forbear thinking, that if the 
other 
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other learned and polite Nations of Eurepe had poſſeſt 


the ſame Advantages of a popular Government, they 
would probably have carried Eloquence to a greater 


Height than it has yet reach'd in Britain. The French | 


Sertnons, eſpecially thoſe of Flechier and Bourdal:iir, 
are much ſuperior to the Erg/i/2 in this Particular; and 
in Flechier there are many Strokes of the moſt ſublime 
Poctry. His Funeral Sermon on the Marecha/ de Ju- 


renne is à good Inſtance. None but private Cauſes, in 


that Country, are ever debated before their Parlia- 


ment or Courts of Judicature; but notwithſtanding 


this Diſadvantage, there appears a Spirit of Eloquence 
in many of their Lawyers, which, with proper Cul- 
tivation and Encouragement, might riſe to the greateſt 
Hei ghts. The Pleadings of Patru are very elegant, 
and give us room to imagine what ſo fine a Genius 


could have perform'd in Queſtions concerning public 
Liberty or Slavery, Peace or War, who exerts him- 


ſelf with ſuch Succeſs, in Debates concerning the Price 
of an ald Horſe, or a goſſiping Story of a Quarrel be- 
twixt an Abbeſs and her Nuns. For, tis remarkable, 


that this polite Writer, tho eſteem'd by all the Men 


of Wit in his Time, was never employ'd in the moſt 
conſiderable Cauſes of their Courts of Judicature, but 
liv'd and dy'd in Poverty: From an ancient Prejudice 
induftriouſly propagated by the Dunces in all Coun- 


tries, That a Mon of Genius is unfit for Buſineſs. The 
Diſorders produced by the Miniftry of Cardinal Ma- 
xarine, made the Parliament of Paris enter into the 


Diſcuſſion of public Affairs; and during that ſhort 
Interval, there appear'd many Symptoms of the Re- 
vival of ancient Eloquence. The Awecat-General, 
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alen, in an Oration, invok'd on his Knees the Spirit 
of St. Louis to look down with Compaſſion on his di. 
vided and unhappy People, and to inſpire them, from 
above, with the Love of Concord and Unanimity +, 
Ihe Members of the French Academy have attempted 
to give us Models of Eloquence in their Harangues at 


their Admittance : But, having no Subject to diſcourſe 
upon, they have run altogether into a fulſome Strain 


of Panegyric and Flattery, the moſt barren of all Sub. 
Jets. Their Stile, however, is commonly, on theſe 
Occaſions, very elevated and ſublime, and might 
reach the greateſt Heights, were it employ'd ona Sub- 
jet more favourable and engaging. 


 'Txrxre are ſome Circumſtances in the Exgliſb Tem- 
per and Genius, which are diſadvantageous to the Pro- 
greſs of Eloquence, and render all Attempts of that 
Kind more dangerous and difficult among them than 
among any other Nation in the Univerſe. The Eng- 
tz are conſpicuous for Goed-ſenſe, which makes them 
very jealous of any Attempts to deceive them by the 
Flowers of Rhetoric and Elocution. They are alſo 
peculiarly ede; which makes them conſider it as a 
Piece of Arrogance to offer any thing but Reaſon to 
public Aſſemblies, or attempt to guide them by Paſ- 
ſion or Fancy. 1 may, perhaps, be allow'd to add, 


| that the People in general are not remarkable for De- 


licacy of Taſte, or for Senſibility to the Charms of 
the Muſes. Their mufical Parts, to uſe the Exprel- 
fion of a noble Author, are but indifferent. Hence 


+ De Ret's Memoirs, 
„ their 


their 


r , - a 
their Comic Poets, to move them, | muſt have Recourſe 
to Obſcenity ; their Tragic Poets to Blood and Slaugh- 

er: And hence their Orators, being depriv'd of any 
ſuch Reſource, have abandoned altogether the Hopes 


of moving them, and have confin'd themſelves to plain 


Argument and Reaſoning. PH 


Tuxsk Circumſtances, join'd to particular Acci- 
dents, may, perhaps, have retarded the Growth of 
Eloquence in this Kingdom ; but will not be able to 
prevent its Succeſs, if ever it appear amongſt us: And 
one may ſafely pronounce, that this is a Field in 
which the moſt flouriſhing Lawrels may yet be gather d, 
if any Youth of accomplith'd Genius, thoroughly ac- 


quainted with all the polite Arts, and not ignorant of 


public Buſineſs, ſhould appear in Parliament, and ac- 
cuſtom our Ears to an Eloquence more commanding 
and pathetic. And to confirm me in this Opinion, 
there occur two Conſiderations, the one deriv'd from 
ancient, the other from modern Times. 


1 or never found, ins falſe Taſte in 
Poetry or Eloquence prevails among any People, that 
it has been preferr'd to a true, upon Compariſon and 
Reflection. It commonly prevails merely from Igno- 
rance of the true, and from the want of perfect Mo- 
dels, to lead Men into a juſter Apprehenſion, and 
more refin'd Reliſh of thoſe Productions of Genius. 
When theſe appear, they ſoon unite all Suffrages in 
their Favour, and, by their natural and powerful 
Charms, gain over, even the moſt prejudic'd, to the 
Love and Admiration of them. The Principles of 

| G 4 every 
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every Paſſion, and of every Sentiment, is in every 
Man ; and when you touch them properly, they riſe 
to Life, ard warm the Heart, and convey that Satis- 
faction by which a Work of Genius is diftinguiſh'd 
from the adulterate Beauties of a capricious Wit and 
Fancy. Andif this Obſervation be true, with regard 
to all the hberal Arts, it muſt be peculiarly ſo, with 
regard toEloquence ; which, being merely calculated 
for the Public, and for Men of the World, cannot, 
with any Pretext of Reaſon, appeal from the People 
to more refin'd Judges ; but muſt ſubmit to the public 
Verdict, without Reſerve or Limitation. Whoever, 
upon Compariſon, is deem'd by the People the greateſt 
Orator, ought moſt certainly to be proneune'd ſuch, 


by Men of Science and Erudition. And tho' an indif- | 


ferent Orator may triumph for a long Time, and be 
efteem'd altogether perfect by the Vulgar, who are ſa- 
_ tisfy'd with his Accompliſhments, and know not in 
what he is defective: Yet, whenever the true Genius 
appears, he draws to him the Attention of every one, 
and immediately appears ſuperior to his Rival. 


ow, to judge, by this Rule, ancient Eloquence, 
that is, the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter 
Taſte than the modern, or the argumentative and ra- 
tional; and, if properly executed, will always have 
more Cammand and Authority over Mankind. We 
are fatisfy'd with our Mediocrity, becauſe we have 
had no Experience of any thing better: But the An- 
cients had Experience of both, and, upon Compariſon, 
gave the Preference to that Kind, of which they have 
left us fuch applauded Models. For, if I am not mi- 
| ſtaken, 
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ſtaken, our modern Eloquence is of the ſame Stile cx 
Species with that which ancient Critics denominated 
Attic Eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and ſubtile, 
which inſtructed the Reaſon more than affected the 
Paſſions, and never rais d its Tone above Argument or 
common Diſcourſe. Such was the Eloquence of Ly/fas 
among the Athenians, and of Calvus among the Ra- 
mans. Theſe were eſteem'd in their Time; but when 

compar'd with Demoſthenes and Cicero, were eclips d 
like a Taper when ſet in-the Rays of a meridian Sun. 
Thoſe latter Orators poſſeſt d the ſame Elegance, and 
Subtility, and Force of Argument, with the former; 
but what render'd them chiefly admirable, was that 
Pathetic and Sublime, which, on proper Occaſions, 
they threw into their Diſcourſe, and by which they 


commanded. the Reſolutions of their Audience. 


Or this Species of Eloquence we have ſcarce had 
any Inſtances in Britain, at leaſt in our public Speakers, 
In our Writers, we have had ſome Inſtances, which 
have met with great Applauſe, and might aſſure our 
ambitious Youth of equal or ſuperior Glory in Attempts 
for the Revival of ancient Eloquence. My Lord. Bo. 
lingbroke's Productions contain a Force and Energy 
and Sublime, which our Orators fcarce ever aim at; 
tho' tis evident, that ſuch an elevated Stile has much 
better Grace in a Speaker than in a Writer, and is aſ- 
far'd of a more prompt and more aſtoniſhing Succeſs. 
'Tis there ſeconded by the Graces of Voice and Action: 
The Movements are mutually communicated by Sym- 
pathy, betwixt the Orator and the Audience: And 
the very * of a large Aſſembhy, attentive to the 

G 5 Dif- 
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11 Diſcourſe of one Man, muſt inſpire him with a pe- 
1 culiar Elevation, ſufficient to give a Propriety to the 
1 li ſtrongeſt Figures and Expreſſions. Tis true, there is 
1111 a great Prejudice againſt Ser. Speeches; and a Man can 
ſcarce eſcape Ridicule, who repeats a Diſcourſe, as a 
School-boy does his Leſſon, and takes no Notice of 
1 any thing that has beer. advanc'd in the Courſe of the 
1 Debate. But where is the Neceſſity of falling into 
WARN this Abſurdity ? A public Speaker muſt know before- 
60 hand the Queſtion under Debate. He may compoſe 
| [0 | | all the Arguments, Objections, and Anſwers, ſuch as 
[1 | he thinks will be moſt proper for his Diſcourſe. If 
1 any thing new occur, he may ſupply it from his In- 
vention; nor will the Difference be very apparent be- 
twixt his elaborate and his extemporary Compoſiti- 
| . Je ons. The Mind naturally continues with the ſame 
C JE 
Fi 
10 
iſ 


Croke Uuzpetus or Force, which it has acquir'd by i its Motion; ; 
1 4 763. as a Veſſel, once impell'd by the Oars, carries on its 
Courſe for ſome Time, even when the Original Im- 
pulſe is ſuſpended. 


| 

WIT! © 
WARN 
1 
15 1 


I sHaLL conclude this Subject with obſerving, that 
even tho' our modern Orators ſhould not elevate their 
1 Stile, or afpire to a Rivalſhip with the Ancient; yet 

there is a material Defect in moſt of their Speeches, 
which they might correft, without departing from 
that compos'd Air of Argument and Reaſoning, to 
which they limit their Ambition. Their great Aﬀec- 
tation of extemporary Diſcourſes has made them reject 
all Order and Method, which feems ſo requiſite to 
Argument, and without which 'tis ſcarce poſſible to 
produce an intire Conviction in the Mind. Tis net, 
3 : thag 
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| that I would recommend many formal Diviſions in a 
b public Diſcourſe, unleſs the Subject very evidently 
offer them : But *tis eaſy, without this Formality, to 
obſerve a Method, and make that Method conſpicu- 


an 

4 ous to the Hearers, who will be infinitely pleas'd to ſee 
as the Arguments riſe naturally from one another, and 
ho will retain a more thorough P-rſuaſion, that can ariſe 


ito from the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, which are thrown together 
in Confuſion. 
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were to aſſign any general Rule to help us in applying 
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ESSAY XVII. 
Of the RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ARTS and SCIENCES. 


HERE is not a Matter of greater Nicety, in 

our Enquiries concerning human Affairs, than 
to diſtinguiſh exactly what is owing to Chance, and 
what proceeds from Cauſes; nor is there any thing, 
in which an Author is more apt to deceive himſelf, by 
falſe Subtilties and Refinements, To fay, that any 
Event is deriv'd from Chance, cuts ſhort all farther 
Enquiry concerning it, and leaves the Writer in the 
ſame State of Ignorance with all the reſt of Mankind. 
But when the Event is ſuppoſed to proceed from cer- 
tain and fable Cauſes, he may then diſplay his Inge- 
nuity, in aſſigning theſe Cauſes ; and as a Man of 
any Subtility can never be at a Loſs in this Parti- 


cular, he has thereby an Opportunity of ſwelling his 


Volumes, and diſcovering his Profound Knowledge, 
in obſerving what eſcapes the Vulgar and Ignorant. 


Tu E diſtinguiſhing betwixt Chance and Cauſes 
muſt depend upon every particular Man's Sagacity, 
in conſidering every particular Incident. But, if I 


this 


* 


he 
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this Diſtinction, it would be the following, What de- 
pends wan a freu Perſars is, in a great Meaſure, to be 
ofcrib'd ta Chance, ar ſecret and unknown Cauſes : Wheat 
ariſes from a great Number, may often be acta. fer 
by determinate aud. knows Cauſes. | 


Tux may two very natural Reaſons be aflign'd 


| for this Rule. Firſt, If you ſuppoſe a Dye to have 


any Byaſs, hawever ſmall, to a particular Side, this 
Byaſs, though, perhaps, it may not appear in a few | 
Throws, will certainly prevail in a great Number, 


and will caſt the Balance intirely to that Side. In like 


Manner, when any Canes beget a particular Inclina- 
tion or Paſſion, at a certain Time, and among a cer- 
tain People ; tho“ many Individuals may eſcape the 
Contagion, and be rul'd by Paſſions peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; yet the Multitude will certainly be infected 
with the common Paſſion, and be govern'd 1 it in all 


their Actions. 


Secondly, TnhoSsR Principles or Cauſes, which are 
fitted to operate on a Multitude, are always of a groſ- 
ſer and more ſtubborn Nature, leſs ſubje& to Accidents, 
and leſs influenc'd by Whim and private Fancy, than 


thoſe which operate on a few only. The latter are 


commonly ſo delicate and refin'd, that the ſmalleſt In- 


| cident in the Health, Education, or Fortune of parti- 


cular Perſons, is fafficient to divert their Courſe, and 
retard their Operation, nor is it poſſible to reduce them 


to any general Maxims or Obſervations. Their In- 


fluence at one Time, will never aſſure us concerning 

their Influence at another; even tho' all the general 

Circumſtances ſhould be the ſame in both Caſes. 5 
To 
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To judge by this Rule, the domeſtic and the pra. 
dual Revolutions of a State, muſt be a more proper 
Subject of Reaſoning and Obſervation, than the foreign 
and the momentary, which are commonly produc'd 
by ſingle Perſons, and are more influenc'd by Whim, 
Folly, or Caprice, than by general Paſſions and Inter- 


'eſts. The Depreſſion of the Lords, and Riſe of the 


Commons in England, after the Statute of Alienations, 
and the Increaſe of Trade and Induſtry, are more ea- 
fily accounted for by general Principles, than the De- 
prefſion of the Spaniſb, and Riſe of the French Mo- 
narchy, after the Death of Charles Quint. Had 


Harry IV. Cardinal Richelieu, and Leilis XIV. been Spa- 


niards; and Phi ip II, III, and IV, and Charles II, 
been Frenchmen, the Hiſtory of theſe ro Nations had 


N been intirely revers'd. 


For the ſame ALE tis more eaſy to account for 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Commerce in any Kingdom, 
than for that of Learning; and a State, that ſhould 


apply itſelf to the Encouragement of the one, would 


be much more aſſur'd of Succeſs, than one which 


mould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the Deſire of 


Gain, is an univerſal Paſſion, that operates at all Times, 
in all Places, and upon all Perſons: But Curioſity, or 


the Love of Knowledge, has but a very limited Influ- 
ence, and requires Vouth, Leiſure, Education, Ge. 
nius, and Example, to make it govern any Perſon. 


Vou will never want Bookſellers, while there are Buy- 
ers of Books: But there may frequently be Readers, 
where there are no Authors. e of People, 

N e Ne- 
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Neceſſity and Liberty, have begot Commerce in Hol- 
land : But Study and Application have not has = 
any eminent Writers. 


We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no Sub- 
jet, wherein we muſt proceed with more Caution, 
than in tracing the Hiſtory of the Arts and Sciences , 
left we aſſign Cauſes that never exiſted, and reduce 
what is merely contingent to table and univerſal Prin- 
ciples. 'Thoſe, who cultivate the Sciences in any 
State, are always few in Number : The Paſſion, that 
governs them, limited: Their Taſte and Judgment 
tender and eaſily perverted : And their Applicationdi- 
{urb'd with the ſmalleſt Accident. Chance, therefore, 
or ſecret and unknown Cauſes, muſt have a great In- 
fluence on the Riſe and Progreſs of all the refin'd - 
Arts. 


Bur there is a Reaſon, which induces me not to 
aſcribe the Matter altogether to Chance. Tho' the 
Perſons, that cultivate the Sciences with ſuch aftoniſh- 
ing Succeſs, as to attract the Admiration of Poſterity, 
be always few, in all Nations and all Ages; tis im- 
poſſible but a Share of the ſame Spirit and Genius muſt 
be ante cedently diffus d thro' the People among whom 
they ariſe, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, 
from their earlieſt Infancy, the Taſte and Judgment of 
thoſe eminent Writers. The Maſs cannot be altoge- 
ther inſipid, from which ſuch refin'd Spirits are ex- 


tracted f. There is a God within us, ſays Ovid, wha 


+ Eft Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo: 
Impetus hie, ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. 
Ovid. Faſt, Lib. 1 
| breathe 
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breathes that Divine Fire, by wuhich cue are animated. 
Poets, in all Ages, have advanc'd this Claim ta In- 
ſpiration. There is not, however, any thing ſuper. 
natural in the Caſe. Their Fire is not kindled from 
Heaven. It only runs along the Earth; is caught 
from one Breaſt to another ; and burns brighteſt, where 
the Materials are beſt prepar'd, and moſt happily dif. 
pos'd. The Queſtion, therefore, concerning the Riſe 
and Progreſs of the Arts and Sciences, is not altoge- 
ther a Queſtion concerning the Taſte, Genius, aud 
Spirit of a few, but concerning thoſe of a whole Peo- 
ple ; and may, therefore, be accounted for, in ſome 
Meafure, by general Cauſes and Principles. I grant, 
that a Man, who ſhould enquire why ſach a particular 
Poet, as Homer, for Inſtance, exifted in ſuch a Place, 
at ſuch a Time, would throw himſelf Head-long into 
Chimzra, and could never treat of ſuch a Subject, 
without a Multitude of falſe Subtilties and Refine- 
ments. He might as well pretend to give a Reaſon, 
why ſuch particular Generals, as Fabius and Scipio, 
i'd in Rome at ſuch a Time, and why Fabius came 
into the World before Scipio. For fuch Incidents as 
thoſe, no other Reaſon can be given but that of Ho- 
race. 


Scit genius, natale comes, qui temperat aftrum, 

Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum em 

— Duodque caput, wultu mutabilis, albus EF ater. 

"MET I am perſnaded, that in many Caſes very 
| Txt Reaſons might be given, why ſuch a particular 

Nation is more polite and learned, at a particular 

| 'Time, 
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Time, than any of its Neighbours. At leaft, this is 
ſo curious a Subject, that tis a Pity: to abandon it in- 
tirely, before we have found, whether or not it be 
ſuſceptible of Reaſoning, and can be reduc'd to any 
general Principles, I ſhall, therefore, proceed to de- 
liver a few Obſeryations on this Subject, which I ſub- 
mit, with entire Deference, to the Cenſure and Ex- 
amination of the Learned. 


M x firſt Obſervation is, That it is impeſible for the 
Arts aud Sciences to ariſe, at fiſt, among any People, un- 
liſ that People enjoy the Bleffing of a free Government, 


Is the firſt Ages of the World, when Men are, as 
yet, barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek for ro farther 
Security againſt, mutual Violence and Injuſtice, than 
the Choice of ſome Rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicite Confidence, without providing 


any Security, by Laws or political Inſtitutions, againſt 


the Violence and Injuſtice of theſe Rulers. If the 
Authority be center'd in a ſingle Perſon, and if the Peo- 
ple, by Conqueſt or Generation, increaſe to a great 
Multitude, the Monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his 
own Perſon, to execute every Office of Sovereignty» 
in every Place, muſt delegate his Authority to inferior 
Magiſtrates, who preſerve Peace and Order in their 
particular Diſtricta. As Experience and Education 
have not yet refin'd the Wits of Men to any conſider- 
able Degree, the Prince, who is himſelf unreſtrain d, 
never dreams of reſtraining his Miniſters, but dele- 
gates his full Authority to every one, whom he ſets 
over any Portion. of the People. All general Laws 
are 
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are attended with Inconveniencies, when apply'd to 
particular Caſes; and it requires great Penetration 


and Experience, both to perceive that theſe Inconve- 
niencies are fewer than what reſult from full diſereti- 


onary Powers in every Magiſtrate; and alſo, to diſcern 


what general Laws are, upon the Whole, attended 
with feweſt Inconveniencies. This is a Matter of ſo great 
Difficulty,” that Men may have made ſome Advances, 
even in the ſublime Arts of Poetry and Eloquence, 
where a Rapidity of Genius and Imagination aſſiſt 
their Progreſs, before they have arriv'd at any great 
Refinements in their Municipal Laws, where frequent 
Trials, and diligent Obſervation can alone direct tlicir 


Improvements. It is not, therefore, to be ſuppos d, 
that a barbarous Monarch, unreftrain'd and uninſtruct- 


ed, will ever become a Legiſlator, or think of re- 


ſtraining his Baſßbas in every Province, or even his 
Cadis in every Village. We are told, that the late 
Cxar, tho' actuated with a noble Genius, and ſmit 


with the Love and Admiration of European Arts; yet 


profe sd an Eſteem for the Turtiſb Policy in this Par. 
ticular, and approv'd of the ſummary Deciſions of 


Cauſes, which are practiſed in that barbarous Mo- 
narchy, where the Judges are not reſtrain'd by any Me- 


x thods, Forms, or Laws. He did not perceive, how 
contrary ſuch a Practice would have been to all his other 
Endeavours for refining his People. Deſpotic Power, 


in all Caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing , 


but 'tis altogether ruinous and intolerable, when con 


tracted into a ſmall Compaſs ; and becomes ſtill worſe, 
when the Perſon, who poſſeſſes it, knows that the 
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bet ſubjectos tanquam ſuos ; wiles, ut aliens . He 
governs the Subjects with full Authority, as if they 
were his own; and with Negligence or Tyranny, as 
belonging to another. A People govern'd after ſuch a 
Manner are Slaves, in the full and proper Senſe of 
the Word; and 'tis impoſſible they can ever aſpire to 
any Refinements of Taſte or Reaſon. They dare not 
ſo much as pretend to enjoy the Neceſſaries of Life, in 
Plenty or Security. 


To expect, therefore, that the Arts and Sciences 
ſhould ever take their 5 Riſe in a Monarchy, is to 
expect a Contradiction. Before theſe Refinements 
have been ſtudy d, the Monarch is ignorant and bar- 
barous; and, not having Knowledge ſufficient to make 
him ſenſible of the Neceſſity of balancing his Govern- 
ment upon general Laws, he delegates his full Powers 
to all inferior Magiſtrates. This barbarous Policy de- 
baſes the People, and for ever prevents all Improve- 
ment. Were it poſſible, that, before Science was 
known in the World, a Monarch could poſſeſs fo much 
Wiſdom as to become a Legiſlator, and govern his 
People by Law, not by the arbitrary Will of their Fel- 
low- ſubjects, it might be poſſible for that Species of 
Government to be the firſt Nurſery of Arts and Sci- 


ences. But in that Suppoſition there ſeems to be a 
manifeſt Repugnancy. 


Tis poſſible, that a Republic, in its Infant-ſtate, 
may be ſupported by as few Laws as a barbarous Mo- 
narchy, and may entruſt as unlimited an Authority to 


* Tacit, Hiſt, Lib. 1. 
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its Magiſtrates or Judges. But, beſides that the fre. 
quent Elections of theſe Magiſtrates by the People, 


unavoidable, but, in a Tract of Time, the Neceſſity 
of reſtraining the Magiſtrates, in order to preſerve 
Liberty, muſt at laſt appear, and give Riſe to general 
Laws and Statutes. The Roman Conſuls, for ſome 


Time, decided all Cauſes, without being confin'd by 


any poſitive Laws, till the People, bearing this Yoke 
with Impatience, created the Decemwirs, who promul- 


| gated the He, Tables; a Body of Laws, which, 


though, perhaps, they were not equal in Bulk to one 
Exgliſb Act of Parliament, were the only written 
Rules that regulated Property and Punifhment, for 


ſome Ages, in that famous Republic. They were, 


however, ſufficient, along with the Forms of a free 
Government, to fecure the Lives and Properties of the 
Citizens ; to exempt one Man from the Dominion of 
another; and to protect every one from the Violence 
or Tyranny of his Fellow Citizens. In ſuch a Situa- 
tion the Sciences may raiſe their Heads, and flouriſſi: 
But never can have Being amidſt ſuch a Scene of Op- 
preſſion and Slavery, as always reſults from barbarous 
Monarchies, where the People alone are reſtrain'd by 
the Authority of the Magiſtrates, and the Magiſtrates 
are not reſtraind by any Law or Statute. An unli- 
mited Deſpotiſm of this Nature, while it exiſts, ef- 
fectually ſtops all Improvement, and keeps Men from 
attaining that Knowledge, which is requiſite to inſtruct 
them in the Advantages arifing from a better Police, 
and more moderate Authority. 


HERE 
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Hear then are the Advantages of Republics, 
Tho'a Republic ſhou'd be barbarous, it neceſſarily, 
by an infallible Operation, gives Riſe to Law, even 
before Mankind have made any conſiderable Advan- 
ces in the other Sciences. From Law ariſes Security : 
From Security Curioſity : And from Curiofity Know- 
ledge. The latter Steps of this Progreſs may be 
more accidental ; but the former are altogether ne- 
ceſlary. A Republic, without Laws, can never have 
any Duration. On the contrary, in a Monarchical 
Government, Law ariſes not neceſlarily from the 
Forms of the Government. Monarchy, when abſo- 
late, contains even ſomething repugnant to Law. 
Great Wiſdom and Reflection can alone reconcile 
them. But ſuch a Degree of Wiſdom can never be 
expected, before the greater Refinements and Im- 
provements of human Reaſon. Theſe Refinements 
require Curioſity, Security and Law. The it 
Growth, therefore, of the Arts and Sciences can ne- 
yer be expected in deſpotic Governments, 


AccorDING to the neceflary Progreſs of Things, 
Law muſt precede Science, In Republics Law may 
precede Science, and may ariſe from the very Na- 
ture of the Government. In Monarchies it ariſes 
not from the Nature of the Government, and can- 
not precede Science. An abſolute Prince, that is 
barbarous, renders all his Miniſters and Magiſtrate; 
as abſolute as himſelf: And there needs no more to 
prevent, for ever, all Induſtry, Curioſity and Sci- 
ence. | 

THERE 
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Turk are other Cauſes, which diſcourage the 
Riſe of the refin'd Arts in deſpotic Governments; 
tho' I take. the want of Laws, and the Delegation of 


full Powers to every petty Magiſtrate, to be the prin- 
cipal. Eloquence certainly ariſes more naturally in 


popular Governments: Emulation too, in every Ac. 
compliſhment, muſt be there more animated and 
enliven'd: And Genius and Capacity have a fuller 
Scope and Career. All theſe Cauſes render free Go- 
vernments the only proper Nurſery for the Avts and 
Sciences. 


'T E ſecond Obſervation I ſhall make on this Head, 
is, That nothing is more favourable to the Riſe of Po- 
liteneſs and Learning, than a Number of neighbouring 
independent States connected together by Commerce and 


Policy. The Emulation, which naturally riſes among 


thoſe neighbouring States, 1s an obvious Source of 
Improvement : But what I wou'd chiefly inſiſt on is 
the Stop, that ſuch limited Territories give both to 


Powe er and to Authority. 


EXTENDED Governments, where a ſingle Per- 
ſon has great Influence, become immediately deſpo- 


tic; but ſmall ones change naturally into Common. 


wealths. A large Government is accuſtom'd by De- 
grees to Tyranny; becauſe each Act of Violence i; 
at firſt perform'd upon a Part, which, being diſtant 
from the Majority, is not taken Notice of, nor ex. 
cites any violent Ferment. Beſides, a large Govern: 
ment, tho' the whole be diſcontented, may, by a lit 
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tle Art, be kept in Obedience; becauſe each Part, 
being ignorant of the Reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid 
to begin any Commotion or Inſurrection. Not to 
mention, that there is a ſuperſtitious Reverence for 
Princes, which Mankind naturally fall into when they 
do not often ſee the Prince, and when many of them 
become not acquainted with him, ſo as to find him 
but a Man. And as large States can afford a great 
Expence, in order to ſupport the Pomp of Majeſty, 
this is a Kind of Faſcination on Mankind, and natu- 
rally contributes to the enſlaving of them. 


In a Call Cas any Act a Oppreſlion is 
immediately known thro' the whole: The Murmurs 
and Diſcontents, proceeding from it, are eaſily com. 
municated : And the Indignation riſes the higher, 
that the Subjects are not apt to apprehend, in ſuch 
States, that the Diſtance 1s very wide betwixt them- 
ſelves and their Sovereign. The greateſt Enemies 
« to the Glory of Heroes, ſays a certain Writer, are 
e their Valet de Chambres.“ Tis certain, that Admi- 
ration and Acquaintance are altogether incompatible _ 
with Regard to any mortal Creature. Antigonus, be- 
ing complimented by his Flatterers, as a Deity, and 
as the Son of that glorious Planet, which illumi- 
nates the Univerſe. Upon that Head, ſays he, you 
may conſult the Perſon that empties my cloſe Stool. Sleep 
and Love convinc'd Alexander, that he was not a 
God: But I ſuppoſe: thoſe who attended him daily, 
cou'd have given, many other ſtill more convinc- 
ing Proofs of his Humanity, in the numberleſs Weak- 
neſſes to which he was ſubject. 


Bur 
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Bur the Diviſions into ſmall States are favoura. 
ble to Learning, by ſtopping the Progreſs of Autbo- 


| rity, as well as that of Power. Reputation is often 


as great a Faſcination upon Mankind as Sovereign- 
ty, and is equally deſtructive to the Freedom of 
Thought and Examination. But where a Number 
of neighbouring States have a great Intercourſe of 
Arts and Commerce, their mutual Jealouſy keeps 
them from receiving too lightly the Law from each 
other, in Matters of Taſte or of Reaſoning, and makes 
them examine every Work of Art with the greateſt 
Care and Accuracy. The Contagion of popular 
Opinion ſpreads not ſo eaſily from one Place to ano- 
ther. It readily receives a Check in fome State or 
other, where it concurs not with the prevailing Pre- 
judices. And nothing but Nature or Reaſon can force 
its Way thro' all Obſtacles, and unite the moſt rival 
Nations into an Eſteem and Admiration of it. 


GREECE was a Cluſter of little Principalities, 
which ſoon became Republics; and being united both 
by their near Neighbourhood, and by the Ties of the 


ſame Language and Intereſt, they entered into the 
cloſeſt Intercourſe of Commerce and of Learning. 


'There concurred a happy Climate, a fertile Soil, and 
a moſt harmonious and comprehenſive Language; ſo 
that every Circumſtance, among that People, ſeemed 
to favour the Riſe of the Arts and Sciences. Each 
City produced its ſeveral Artifts and Philoſophers, 
Who refus'd to yield the Preference to thoſe of the 


neighbouring Republics: Their Debates and Conten- 
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dons ſharpen'd the Wits of Men: A Variety of Ob- 
jects was preſented to the Judgment, while each chal- 
leng'd the Preference to the reſt : And the Sciences, 
not being dwarf'd by the Reſtraint of Authority, 
were enabled to make ſuch conſiderable Shoots, as _ 
are, even at this Time, the Objects of our Admira. 
tion. After the Roman Chriſtian or Catholic Church 
had ſpread itſelf over the civiliz'd World, and had 
engroſt all the Learning of the Times, being re- 
ally one large State within itſelf, and united under 
one Head; this Variety of Sects immediately diſap- 
pear d, and the Peripatetic Philoſophy was alone ad- 
mitted into all the Schools, to the utter Depravation of 
every Kind of Learning. But Mankind having, at 
Length, thrown off this Voke, Affairs are now re- 
turned nearly to the ſame Situation as before, and E. 
rope is at preſent a Copy at large, of what Greece was 
formerly a Pattern in Miniature. We have ſeen the 
Advantage of this Situation in ſeveral Inſtances. 
What check'd the Progreſs of the Carteſian Philoſo- 
phy, to which the French Nation ſhew'd ſuch a ſtrong 
Propenſity towards the End of the laſt Century, but 
the Oppoſition made to it by the other Nations of Eu- 
pe, who ſoon diſcover'd the weak Sides of that Phi- 
lolophy ? The ſevereſt Scrutiny, that Neauton's The- 
ory has undergone, proceeded not from his Country- 
men but Foreigners; and if it can overcome the Ob. 
lacles it meets with at preſent in all Parts of Europe; 
t will probably go down triumphant to the lateſt 
Poſterity, The Engliſb are become ſenſible of the 
ndalous Licentiouſneſs of their Stage, from the Ex- 
wple of the Freach * and Morals. The 

* 
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Frens/ are convinc'd, that their Theatre has become 


ſomewhat effeminate, by too muck Love and Gallan- 
try, and begin to approve of the more maſculine 
Taſte of ſome of their neighbouring Nations. 


Ix China there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable 
Stock of Politeneſs and Science, which, in the Courſe 
of ſo many Centuries, : might naturally be expected 
to ripen into ſomething more perfect and finiſh'd, than 
what has yet ariſen from them. But China is one vaſt 
Empire, ſpeaking one Language, govern'd by one 
Law, and ſympathizing in the ſame Manners. The 
Authority of any Teacher, ſuch as Confucius, was 
propagated eaſily from one Corner of the Empire to 
another. None had the Courage to reſiſt the Tor- 
rent of popular Opinion. And Poſterity were not 
bold enough to diſpute what had been univerſally 


receiv'd by their Anceſtors. This ſeems to be one 
natural Reaſon, why the Sciences have made ſo flow 


a Progreſs in that mighty Empire“. ” 


Ir 


* If it be aſkt how we can reconcile to the foregoing Prin- 
ciples the Happineſs, Riches, and good Police of the Chinefe, 
who have always been govern'd by a ſole Monarch, and can 
ſcarce form an Idea of a free Government ; I would anſwer, 
that tho” the Chineſe Government be a pure Monarchy, it is 
not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. This proceeds from a Pecu- 
liarity of the Situation of that Country: They have no Neigh- 
bours, except the Tartars, from whom they were, in ſome 
Meaſure, ſecur'd, at leaſt ſeem' d to be ſecur'd, by their fa- 
mous Wall, and by the great Superiority of their Numbers, 
By this Means, military Diſcipline has always been much neg- 
Jetted among them ; and their ſtanding Forces are mere Mili- 
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Ir we conſider the face of the Globe, Europe, of 
al the four Parts of the World, is the moſt broken 
by Seas, Rivers, and Mountains; and Greete of all 
Countries of Europe. Hence theſe Regions were na- 
turally divided into ſeveral diſtinct Governments. 
And hence the Sciences aroſe in Greece; and Europe 
has been hitherto the moſt conſtant Hahitayon: of 
them. 


I #avt ſometimes been inclin'd to think, that In- 
terruptions in the Periods of Learning, were they not 
attended with ſuch a Deſtruction of ancient Books, 
and the Records of Hiſtory, wou'd be rather favou- - 
nble to the Arts and Sciences, by breaking the Pro- 
preſs of Authority, and dethroning the tyrannical 
Uſurpers over human Reaſon. In this Particular, they 
have the ſame. Influence, as Interruptions in politi- 
cal Governments and Societies. Conſider the laviſh 
Submiſſion of the ancient Philoſophers to the ſeveral 
Maſters in each School, and n be convinc d, that 


tia, of the worſt kind, ; and unfit to | ſuppreſs any . In- 
lurretion in Countries ſo extremely populous. - The Sword, 
therefore, may properly be ſaid. to be always in the Hands of 
the People, which is a ſufficient Reftraint upon the Monarch, x 
nd obliges him to lay his Mandafins 6r Governors of Provinces | 
under the Reſtraint of general Laws, in order to prevent thoſe 
Rebellions, which we learn from Hiſtory to have been ſo fre- 
ent and dangerous in that Government. Perhaps, a pure 
Monarchy of this Kind, were it fitted for Defence againſt fo- 
reign Enemies, would be the beſt of all Governments, as have 
ig both the Tranquillity attending Kingly Power, and the 5 
lor ton aud Liberty of popular Afﬀembites, | : 
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no good cou'd ever be expected from a hundred Cen- 
turies of ſuch a ſervile Philoſophy. Even the Eclec- 
tics, who aroſe about the Age of Auguſtus, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeſſing to chuſe freely what pleas'd 
them from every different Set, were yet, in the 
main, as ſlaviſh and dependent as any of their bre- 
thren ; fince they ſought for Truth, not in Nature, 
but in the ſeveral Schools ; where they ſuppos'd ſhe 
muſt neceſſarily be found, tho' not united in a Body, 
yet diſpers'd in Parts. Upon the Revival of Learn- 
ing, thoſe Sets of Stoics and Epicureans, Platonifts 
and Pythagoreans cou'd never regain any Credit or 
Authority; and, at the ſame Time, by the Example 
of their Fall, kept Men from ſubmitting, with ſuch 
blind Deference, to thoſe new Sects, which have at- 
tempted to gain an Aſcendant over them. 


Tus third Obſervation I ſhall form on this Head, 
of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Arts and Sciences, is, 
That tho the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble Plants be 
a free Government, yet they may be tranſplanted into any 
Government ; and that a Republic is moſt fawourable 
to the Growth of the Sciences, and a civiliz'd Monar- 
cy to that of the polite Arts. 


To balance a large State or Society, whether Mo- 
narchical or Republican, on general Laws, is a Work 
of ſo great Difficulty, that no human Genius, how- 
ever comprehenſive, is able, by the mere dint of Rea- 
ſon and Reflection, to effectuate it. The Judgments 
of many muſt unite.in this Work: Experience muſt 
guide their Labour: "Time muſt bring it to Perfecti - 


OR: 
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on: And the feeling of Inconveniencies muſt corre& 
the Miſtakes, which they inevitably fall into, in their 
frequent Trials and Experiments. Hence the Impoſ- 
ſibility appears, that this Undertaking ſhould be be- 
gun and carried on in any Monarchy ; fince ſuch a 
Form of Government, before it be civiliz'd, knows 
no other Secret in Policy, than that of entruſting un- 
limited Powers with every Governor or Magiſtrate 
and ſubdividing the People into ſo many Claſſes and 
Orders of Slavery. From ſuch a Situation, no Im- 
provements can ever be expected in the Sciences, in 
the liberal Arts, in Laws, and ſcarce in the manual 
Arts or Manufactures. The ſame Barbarity and Ig- 
norance, with which the Government commences, 1s 
propagated to all Poſterity, and can never come to a 


Period by the Efforts or Een of ſuch We 
Slaves. * 


Bur tho* Law, the Source of all Security and 
Happineſs, ariſes late in any Government, and is the 
ſlow Product of Order and of Liberty, it is not pre- 
ſerv'd with the ſame Difficulty, that it is produc'd ; 
but when it has once taken Root, is a hardy Plant, 
which will ſcarce ever periſh thro” the ill Culture of 
Men, or the Rigour of the Seaſons. The Arts of 
Luxury, and much more the liberal Arts, which de- 
pend on a refin'd Taſte or Sentiment, are eafily loſt; 
becauſe they are always reliſh'd by a few only, whoſe 
Leifure, Fortune and Genius fit them for ſuch Amuſe- 
ments. But what is profitable to every Mortal, and 
in common Life, when once it is diſcover'd, can 
r ever periſh,” but by the total Subverſion of 

3 SGoci- 
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Society, and by ſich furious Inundations of barba- 
rous Invaders, as obliterate all Memory of former 
Arts and Civility. Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport 
theſe coarſer and more uſeful Arts from one Climate 
to another, and make them precede the refin d Arts in 
their, Progreſs; tho' perhaps they ſprung after them 
in their firſt Riſe and Propagation. From theſe Cau- 
ſes proceed civiliz'd Monarchies,: where the Arts of 
Government, firſt invented in free States, are pre- 
ſerv'd, to the mutual RE: and Sen of Sa- 
Freien and es. 1 765 


4 H 0 _ ER perfect, 8 the Monarchical 
Form may appear to ſome Politicians, it owes all 
it's Perfection to the Republican; nor is it poſſible, 
thata pure Peſpotiſm, eſtabliſh'd among a harbarous 
People, can ever, by its native Force and Energy, 
refne and poliſh itſelf. It muſt borrow its Laws, 
and Metheds, and Inſtitutions, and conſequently its 
Stability and Order, from free Governments. Theſe 
Advantages are the ſole Growth of Republics, The 
extenſive Deſpotiſm of a barbarous Monarchy, by 

entering into the Detail of the Government, as well 
as into the principal Points of Adminiſtration, for * 
hen all ſuch Improvements. 


In a civiliz d Monarchy, the Prince alone 3 is unre- 


ſtrain'd in the Exerciſe of his Authority, and poſſeſſes 
alone a Power, which is not bounded by any Thing 


but Cuſtom, Example, and the Senſe of his own 
Intereſt. Every Miniſter or Magiſtrate, however 


eminent, muſt ſubmit to the general Laws, which 
govern 
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govern the whole Society, and muſt exert the Autho- 


Tity delegated to him after the Manner, which 1s pre- 


{crib'd. The People depend on none but their Sove- 
reign, for the Security of their Property. He is ſo 
far remov'd from them, and is ſo much exempt from 
private Jealouſies or Intereſts, that this Dependence 
is not felt. And thus a Species of Government ari- 


ſes, to which, in a high political Rant, we may give 


the Name of Tyrazay, but which, by a juſt and pru- 


dent Adminiſtration, may afford ſufficient Security to 


the People, and may fulfil almoſt every End of poli- 
en Society. 

| "Wi tho'! in 5 d Monarchy, as N as in a 
Republic, the People have ſufficient Security for the 
Enjoyment of their Property ; yet in both theſe Forms 
of Government, thoſe who poſſeſs the ſupreme Au- 
thority have the Diſpoſal of many Honours and Ad- 


vantages, which ſufficiently excite the Ambition and 


Avarice' of Mankind. The only Difference is, that 
in a Republic, the Candidates for Offices muſt look 
downwards, to gain the Suffrages of the People; in 


a Monarchy, muſt turn their Attention upwards, to 


court the good Graces and Favour of the Great. To 
be ſucceſsful in the former Way, 'tis neceſſary for a 


Man to make himſelf uſeful, by his Induſtry, Capa- 


city, or Knowledge: To be proſperous in the latter 
Way, tis requiſite for him to render himſelf agreea- 
ble, by his Wit, Complaiſance, or Civility. A ſtrong 
Genius ſucceeds beſt in Republics: A refined Taſte 
in Monarchies. And conſequently the Sciences, are 
II 4 the 
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the more natural Growth of the one, and the polite 
Arts of the other. 


N o T to mention, that Monarchies, receiving their 
chief Stability from a ſuperſtitious Reverence to Prieſts 
and Princes, have always abridg'd the Liberty of 
Reaſoning, with Regard to Religion and Politics, and 
conſequently Metaphyſics and Morals. All theſe 
form the moſt conſiderable Branches of Science. 

"Mathematics and natural Philoſophy, which are the 
only ones that remain, are not half ſo valuable. 


THERE is a very great Connection among all the 
Arts, that contribute to Pleaſure; and the ſame De- 
licacy of Taſte, which enables us to make Improve- 
ments in one, will not allow the others to remain al- 
together rude and barbarous. Amongſt all the Arts 
of Converſation, no one pleaſes more than mutual 
Deference and Civility, which leads us to reſign our 
own Inclinations to thoſe of our Companion, and 
to curb and conceal that Preſumption and Arrogance 
To natural to the Mind of Man. A good-natur'd 
Man, that is well educated, practiſes this Civility to 
every Mortal, without Premeditation or Intereſt : But, 
in order to render that valuable Quality general among 
any People, it feems neceſſary to aſſiſt the natural Diſ. 
poſitions by ſome general Motive. Where Power 
riſes upwards from the People to the Great, as in all 
Republics, ſuch Refinements of Civility are apt to 
be little praQtis'd; ſince the whole State are, by that 
Means, brought near to a Level, and every Mem- 

| >, | ber 
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ber of it is render d, in a great Meaſure, independent 
of another. The People have the Advantage, by the 
Authority of their Suffrages : The Great, by the Su- 
periority of their Station. But in a civiliz'd Monar- 


chy, there is a long Train of Dependence from the 


Prince to the Peaſant, which is not great enough to 
render Property precarious, or depreſs the Minds of 
the People ; but is ſufficient to beget in every one an 
Inclination to pleaſe his Superiors, and form himſelf 
upon thoſe Models, which are moſt- acceptable to 
People. of Condition and Education. Politeneſs of 
Manners, therefore, ariſes moſt naturally in Monar- 
chies and Courts; and where that flouriſhes, none of 


the liberal Arts will be altogether OY or de- 
ſpis'd. 


TAE i Repidiied in Europe are at preſent noted fer 
Want of Politeneſs. The good Mann ers of a Swils 
civiliz'd in Holland *, is another Expreſſion for Ruſ- 
ticity among the French. The Eng/i/p fall under the 
fame Cenſure, notwithſtanding their Learning and 
Genius. And if the Venetians be an Exception to 
the Rule, they owe it, perhaps, to their Communi- 
cation with the other Laliant, moſt of whoſe Ge- 


vernments beget a Dependence more than fufficient 
for the civilizing their * 


T 1s difficult to prono ance any Judgment con- 
cerning the Refinements of the ancient Republics in 
this Particular: But I am apt to Mk that the Arts 


* C2ft la politeſſe dun Suiſſe 
En Hellande civiliſe, Rouſſeau. 
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of Converſation were not brought ſo near Perfection 
amongſt them as the Arts of Writing and Compoſi- 
tion. The Scurrility of the Ancients, in many In- 
ſtances, is quite ſhocking, and exceeds all Belief. 
Their Vanity alſo is often not a little offenſive; as 
well as the common Licentiouſneſs and 5 550 
of their Stile, Quicunque impudicus, adulter, gane, 
manu, ventre, pene, bona patria laceraverat, ſays 
Salluſt in one of the graveſt and moſt moral Paſſages 
of his Hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam Cunnus teter- 
rima belli cauſa, is an Expreſſion of Horace, in trae- 
ing the Origin of moral Good and Evil. Ovid and 
Lucretius + are ſees 8 licentious in their Stile as 
men and "% "lg Writers, and the latter i an 
abandon'd and ſhameleſs Profligate. TFuvenal in- 
culcates: Modeſty. with great Zeal; but ſets a very 
bad Example of it, if we conſider the redes of 
his Expreſſions. 


ISuALI alſo be fo bold, as to affirm, That 
among the Ancients, there was not much Delicacy 
of Breeding, or that polite Deference and Reſpect, 
which Civility obliges us either to expreſs or coun- 
terfeit towards the Perſons we converſe with. Cicerg 
was certainly one of the politeſt Gentlemen of his 


+ This Poct recommends a very extraordinary Cure for Love, 
and what one expects not to meet with in ſo. elegant and philc» 
ſophical a Poem. 1 ſeems to have been the Original of ſome 
of Dr. Szoift's beautiful and cleanly Images. See Lib. lv. 
1167. The elegant Catullus 88 fall under the ſame 
Cenſure, 
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Age; and yet I muſt confeſs I have frequently been 
ſhockt with the poor Figure under which he repre- 
fents his Friend Atticus, in thoſe Dialogues, wherein 
he himſelf is introduc'd as a Speaker. That learned 
and virtuous Roman, whoſe Dignity, tho' he was on- 
ly a private Gentleman, was inferior to that of no 
one in Rome, is there ſhewn in rather a more. pitiful 
Light than P}:/alethes's Friend in our modern Dia- 
logues. He is a humble Admirer of the Orator, 
pays him frequent Compliments, and receives his 
Inſtructions, with all the Deference that a Scholar 
owes to his Maſter. Even Cato is treated in a very 
Cavalier-manner in the Dialogues de finibus, And 
*tis remarkable, that Cicero, being a great Sceptic in 
Matters of Religion, and unwilling to determine any 
Thing on that Head among the different Sects of Phi- 
loſophy, introduces his Friends diſputing concerning 
the Being and Nature of the Gods, while he is only 
a Hearer; becauſe, forſooth, it would have been an 
Impropriety for ſo great a Genius as himſelf, had he 
ſpoke, not to have ſaid ſomething deciſive on the 
Subject, and have carried every Thing before him, 
as he always does on other Occaſions. There is alſo 
a Spirit of Dialogue obſerv'd in the charming Books 
de Oratore, and a tolerable Equality maintain'd among 
the Speakers: But chen theſe Speakers are the great 
Men of the Age preceding the Author, and hie re- 
counts the Conference as only front NE” 


* 


"P 1 s but a very Tndiferent Conner, Which 
Horace pays to his Friend G- roſphus, in the Ons ad- 
H 6 dreſt 
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dreſt to him. No one, ſays he, is happy in every 
Reſpect. And I may perhaps enjoy ſome Advantages» 
which you are depriv'd of. You poſſeſs great Riches: 
Your bellowing Herds cover the Silician Plains : Your 
Chariot is drawn by the fineſt Horſes : And you are ar- 
ray'd in the richeſt Purple. But the indulgent Fates, 


with a ſmall Inheritance, hawe given mt a fine Genius, 


and hade endow'd me with a Contempt for the malig- 
nant Judgments of the Vulgar. Phedrus ſays to his 
Patron, Eutychus, I you deſign to read my Works, 1 


Hall be pleas'd: If not, J. Hall, at leaſt, hawe the Ad-- 


vantage of plea fing Poſterity f. I am apt to think, 
that a modern Poet wou'd not have been guilty of 
ſuch an Impropriety as that which may be obſerv'd 


in Virgil's Addreſs to Auguſtus, when, after a great 


deal of extravagant Flattery, and after having dei- 
fy'd the Emperor, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Dy he, at laſt, places this God on the ſame Le- 


1 Nibil eſt ab omni 
Parte beatum. 
Abſtulit clarum cita mers Achillem, 
Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus, 
Et mibi forſan, tibi quod „ 
PFerriget Bora. 
Tie greges centum, Siculægue circum 
Mugiunt vacce : tibi tollit, binni- 
Tum apta quadrigis equa : te bis Afro 
Maurice tincta. 
Veſtiunt lang : mibi parua rura, & 
Spiritum Graiæ tenuem Camæ næ 
Parca nan mendax dedit & malignum 5 
Spernere vulgus. Lib. 2. Ode 16. 
uem fi leges, læt autem minus, babeb 
2 — 3 aber ; fin „ babebunt certe que 
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vel with himſelf. * By your gracious Nod, ſays he, 
render my undertaking proſperous ; and taking Pity, along 
with me, of the Sauains ignorant of Huſbandry, beſtows 
your favourable Influence on this Work. Had Men, 
in that Age, been accuſtom'd to obſerve ſuch Nice- 


ties, a Writer ſo delicate as Virgil would certainly 
have given a different Turn to this Sentence. The 


* JTenaroſque via mecum miſeratus agreſtes 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 
One would not ſay to a Prince or great Man, When you and 
I were in ſueb a Place, we ſaw fuch a Thing happen. But ⁊uben 
you were in ſuch a Place, T attended on 2 And ſuch a __—_ 
bap pen d. | 
Here I cannot forbear mentioning a Rees of Delicacy oh 
ſerv'd in France, which ſeems to me exceſſive and ridiculous, 
You muſt not ſay, That is a wery fine Dog, Madam, But, 
Madam, that is a very fine Dog. They think it indecent, that 
thoſe Words, Dog and Madam ſhould be coupled together in the 
sentence; tho? they have no Reference to each other in the 
Senſe, | | | 3 1 
After all, 1 acknowledge, that this Reaſoning from ſingle 
Paſſages of ancient Authors may ſeem fallacious ; and that the 
foregoing Arguments cannot have great Force, but with thoſe 
who are well acquainted with theſe Authors, and know the 
Truth of the general Poſition, For inſtance, what Abſurdity 
would it be to aſſert, that Virgil underſtood not the Force of 
the Terms he employs, and could not chuſe his Epithets with 
Propriety ? becauſe in the following Lines, addreſt alſo to Au 
guſtus, he has fail'd in that Particular, and has aſcrib'd to the 


Indians a Quality, which ſeems, i in a Manner, to turn his ü 
into Ridicule. 


? 


Et te, maxime Ceſar, 
Qui nunc extremis Aſie jam victer in oris 
Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum, 


Georg, Lib, I T. 
Court 
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Court of Auguſtus, however polite, had not yet, it 


„ wore off the Manners of the Republic. 


CARDINAL Wolſey apologiz'd for his famous 


Piece of Inſolence, in ſaying, Eco er REexMsevs, 
J and my King, by obſerving, that this Expreſſion 


was exactly conformable to the Latin Idiom, and that 
a Roman always nam'd himſelf before the Perſon to 
whom, or of whom he ſpake. Yet this ſeems to have 


been an Inftance of Want of Civility among that 


People. The Ancients made it a Rule, That the 
Perſon of the- greateſt Dignity ſhould be mention'd 
firſt in the Diſcourſe; inſomuch, that we find, the 
Spring of a Quarrel and Jealouſy betwixt the Romans 
and Ztolians, to have been a Poet's naming the # to- 
lians before the Romans, in celebrating a Victory gain d 
by their united Arms over the Macedonians *. ; 


Ir the Superiority in Politeneſs ſhould be allow'd to 
modern Times, the modern Notions of Gallantiy 


and Honour, the natural Product of Courts and Mo- 


narchies, will probably be aſſign'd as the Cauſes of 


this Refinement. No one denies theſe Inventions to 


be modern +: But ſome of the moſt zealous Partizans 
of the Ancients, have aſſerted them to be foppiſh 
and ridiculous, and a ' Reproach, rather than an Ho- 
nour to the preſent Age J. It may here be Proper to 


* Plut, in vita Flaminini. 
+ In the Self-Tormentor of Terence, Cliniat, whenever bc 


comes to Town, inſtead. of waiting on his Miſtreſs, ſends foz 


her to eome to, him, — 
3 My Lord Sbafiſbury, ſee his Moraliſis, | 
| 0 examine 
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examine this Queſtion, with regard both to Gallantry. 
and Honour. We ſhall begin with Gallantry, _ 


Narure has E in all living Creatures 
an Affection betwixt the Sexes, which even in the 
fierceſt and moſt rapacious Animals, is not merely 
confin'd to the Satisfaction of the bodily Appetite, 
but begets a Friendſhip and mutual Sympathy, that 
runs thro' the whole Tenor of their Lives. Nay, it 


may farther be obſerv d, that even in thoſe Species, 


where Nature confines the Indulgence of this Appe- 
tite to one Seaſon and to one Object, and forms a 
Kind of Marriage or Aſſociation betwixt a ſingle Male 
and Female, there is yet a viſible Complacency and 


Benevolence, which extends farther, and mutuallyx 


ſoftens the Affections of the Sexes towards each 
other . How much more muſt this have Place in 
Man, where the Confinement of the Appetite is not 
natural; but either proceeds accidentally from ſome 
ſtrong Charm of Love, or ariſes from Reflections on 


Duty and Convenience? Nothing, therefore, can 


proceed leſs from Affectation than the Paſſion of Gal- 

lantry. Tis natural in the higheſt Degree. Art and 

Education, in the moſt elegant Courts, make no o more 
* Tate gli, altri animai, che ſona in terra, 


o 0 che vivon quieti & flanno in pace; 


O | vengon a riſſa, & fi fan guerra, 
A la femina il maſehio non la face. 


Lo fa con T onſo al boſea ficura erra, 
Lua Leoneffa, appreſoil Leon grace, 
£ 6. vive il Eupa ficura, . | 
. Nea Ginvenca ba dd iin. 140 1 ante 
Arioſto Canto 3. 
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Alteration on it, than on all the other laudable Paſſi- 
ons. They only turn the Mind more towards it : 


They refine it; they poliſh i it; and give it a Proper 
Gore and —— _ 


B r Gallantry is as generout as it is natural. To 
correct ſuch groſs Vices, as lead us to commit a real 
Injury to others, is the Part of Morals, and the Ob- 
ject of the moſt ordinary Education, Where that is 
not attended to, in ſome Degree, no human Society 
can ſubſiſt. But in order to renter Converſation, 
and the Intercourſe of Minds more eaſy and agreea- 
ble, Good-manners have been invented, and have 
carry d the Matter ſomewhat farther. Wherever Na- 
ture has given the Mind a Propenſity to any Vice, or 
to any Paſſion diſagreeable to others, refin'd Breeding 

has taught Men to throw the .Byaſs on the oppoſite 
Side, and to preſerve, in all their Behaviour, the Ap- 
pearance of Sentiments contrary to thoſe which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as we are naturally proud 
and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the Preference above 
others, a polite Man is taught to behave with Defe- 
rence towards thoſe he converſes with, and to yield 
the Superiority to them in all the common [Incidents 


of Society. In like Manner, wherever a Perſon's Si- 


tuation may naturally beget any diſagreeable Suſpicion 
in him, tis the Part of Good-manners to prevent it, 
by a ſtudied Diſplay of Sentiments, directly contrary 
to thoſe which he is apt to be jealous of. Thus, 


old Men know their Infirmities, and are apt to dread 


Contempt from the Youth : Hence, well-educated 
Youth redouble the Inſtances of Reſpe& and Defe- 


3 rence 
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rence to their Elders. Strangers and Foreigners are 
without Protection: Hence, in all polite Countries, 
they receive the higheſt Civilities, and are intitled to 
the firſt Place in every Company. A Man is Lord 
in his own Family, and his Gueſts are, in a Manner, 
ſubjected to his Authority: Hence, he is always the 
loweſt Perſon in the Company; attentive to the Wants 
of every one; and giving himſelf all the Trouble, in 
order to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible an 
Affectation, or impoſe too much Conſtraint on his 
Gueſts. Gallantry is nothing but an Inſtance of the 
ſame generous and refin d Behaviour. As Nature has 
given Man the Superiority above Woman, by endow- 
ing him with greater Strength both of Mind and 
Body, 'tis his Part to alleviate that Superiority, as 
much as poſſible, by the Generoſity of his Behaviour» 
and by a ſtudy'd Deference and Complaiſance for all 
her Inclinations and Opinions. Barbarous Nations 
diſplay this Superiority, by reducing their Females to 
the moſt abject Slavery; by confining them, by beat- 
ing them, by ſelling them, by killing them. But 
the Male-Sex, among a polite People, diſcover their 
Authority in a more generous, tho” not a leſs evident 
Manner; by Civility, by Reſpect, by Complaiſance, 
and, in a Word, by Gallantry. In good Company, 
you need not aſk, Who is the Maſter of the Feaſt? 
The Man, who fits in the loweſt Place, and who is 
always induſtrious in helping every one, is moſt cer- 
tainly the Perſon. We muſt either condemn all ſuch 
Inſtances of Generoſity, as foppiſh and affected, or 
admit of Gallantry among the reſt. The ancient 
IG tes wedded their Wives * a Whip, inſtead 
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of a Wedding-Ring. The ſame People, in their own 
Houſes, took always the Precedency above Foreig- 
ners, even * foreign Ambaſſadors. Theſe two In- 


ſtances of their See, and Politeneſs are much 
.of a Piece. 


GALLANTRY is not leſs conſiſtent with Vi/dem 
and Prudence, than with Nature and Generoſity ; and, 
when under proper Regulations, contributes, more 
than any other Invention, to the Entertainment and 
- Improvement of the Youth of both Sexes. In all 
Vegetables, tis obſervable, that the Flower and the 
Seed are always connected together; and in like 
Manner, among every Species of Animals, Nature 
has founded on the Love betwixt the Sexes their 
ſweeteſt and beſt Enjoyment. But the Satisfaction of 
| the bodily Appetite is not 'alone of great Value ; and 
4 even in brute Creatures, we find, that their Play and 
'Dalliance, and other Expreſſions of Fondneſs, form 
the greateſt Part of the Entertainment. In rational 
Creatures, we muſt certainly admit the Mind for a 
conſiderable Share. Were we to rob the Feaſt of all 
its Garniture of Reaſon, Diſcourſe, Sympathy, Friend- 
ſhip, and Gaiety, what remains would ſcarce be worth 


Acceptance, in the Jeon of the truly elegant 
and luxurious, 


W 4 a T better School for Manners, than the Com- 
pany of virtuous Women; where the mutual Endea- 
vour to pleaſe muſt inſenſibly poliſh the Mind, where 
the Example of the Female Softneſs and Modeſty 
* See, Relation of three Embaſſies, by Earl of Carl/ile, 3 
m 
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muſt communicate itſelf to their Admirers, and where 
the Delicacy of that Sex puts every one on his 
Guard, leſt he give Offence * any Breach of De- 
ceney? ? PUT” | E 

ImMusrT "confeſs, T hat my own particular Choice 
rather leads me to prefer the Company of a fe ſe- 
lect Companions, with whom J can, calmly and peace- 
ably, enjoy the Feaſt of Reaſon, and try the ,Juſt- 
neſs of every Reflection, whether gay or ſerious, that 
may occur to me. But as ſuch a delightful Society 
is not every Day to be met with, I muſt think, that 
mixt Companies, wi without the. Fair-Sex, are the moſt 
inſipid Entertainment in the World, and deſtitute af 
Guiety s and Politeneſs, as much as of Senſe and Rea- 

Nothipg can keep them from exceſſive Dul- 


1 8 but hard e e a nn _ than. a 
Diſraſe. 


5 N 0 ye F che Character - fs Faie- 
Sex was conſidered as altogether domeſtic, nor were 
they regarded as Part of the polite World, or of good 
Company. This, perhaps, is the true Reaſon why 

the Ancients have not left us one Piece of Pleaſantry, 
that is excellent, . (unleſs. one may except the Banquet 
of Xenophen, and ſome Dialogues of Lucian) tho many 
of their ſerious Compoſitions are altogether inimi- 
table. Horace condemns the coarſe Railleries and cold 
Jeſts of Plautus: But, are his own much more enter- 
| taining ? This, therefore, is one conſiderable Improve- 
ment, which the polite Arts have receiv'd from 
Gallantry, and from n. where i it firſt aroſe. 
Tus. 
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THe Point of Honour is a modern Invention, as 
well as Gallantry ; and by ſome eſteem'd equally uſe- 


ful for the refining of Manners : But how it has con- 


tributed to that Effect, I am at a Loſs to determine, 
Converſation, among the greateſt Ruſtics, is not com- 
monly infeſted with ſuch Rudeneſs as can give Oc- 
caſion to Duels,even according to the moſt refin'd Laws 


of this fantaſtic Honour; and, as to the other ſmaller 


Indecencies, which are the moſt offenſi ve, becauſe the 
moſt frequent, they can never be cur d by the Prac- 
tice of Duelling. But theſe Notions are not only 


ufeleſs but pernicious. By ſeparating the Man of Ho- 


nour from the Man of Virtue, the greateſt Profli- 
gates have got ſomething to value themſelves upon, 
and have been able to keep themſelves in Countenance, 
tho' guilty of the moſt ſhameful and moſt dangerous 
Vices. They are Debauchees, Spendthrifts, and ne- 
ver pay a Farthing they owe: But they are Men of 
Honour; and therefore are to be receiv'd as Gentle 
men in all A e * 


Tu ER E are ſome of the Parts of modern Honour, 


Which are the moſt eſſential Parts of Morality ; ſuch | 


as Fidelity, the obſerving Promiſes, and telling Truth. 
Theſe Points of Honour Mr. Addiſon had in his __s 
when he made Juba tay, 


clogs? s a ſacred The, the Law of Kings, 
Die noble Mind's diſtinguiſhing Perfection, 
Dat aids and ſtrengthens Virtue, when it meets her, 
And imitates her Actions where ſhe is not: — 
l ought not to be ſported with. Theſe 
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Theſe Lines are very beautiful: But I am afraid, that 
Mr. Addiſon has here been guilty of that Impropriety 
of Sentiment with which, on other Occaſions, he has 
ſo juſtly reproach'd our Poets. The Ancients cer- 


tainly never had any Notion of Honour as — em 
Virtue. 


Bur, to return from this Digreſſion, I ſhall advance 
it as a fourth Obſervation on this Head, of the Riſe: 
and Progreſs of the Arts and Sciences, That when the 
Arts and Sciences come to Perfection in any State, from , 
that Moment they naturally, or rather neceſſarily decline, 
and ſeldom or never revive in that Nation, where they 
formerly flouriſh'd. 


Ir muſt be confeſt, that this Maxim, tho' conform- 
able to Experience, may, at firſt Sight, ve eſteem'd 
very contrary to Reaſon. If the natural Genius of 

Mankind be the ſame in all Ages, and in almoſt all 
Countries, (as I am of Opinion it is) it muſt very 
much forward and cultivate this Genius, to be poſleſt 
of exact Models in every Art, to regulate the Taſte, 
and fix the Objects of Imitation. The Models left us 
by the Ancients gave Birth to all the Arts about 200 - 
Years ago, and have mightily advanc'd their Progreſs 
in every Country of Europe : Why had they not a like 
Effect during the Reign of Trajan and his Succeflors, 
when they were much more entire, and were ſtill ad- 
mir'd and ſtudy'd by the whole World ? So late as the 
Emperor Juſtinian, the PotT, by Way of DiſtinQtion, 
was underſtood, among the Greeks, to be Homer 5 
among the Romans, Virgil. Such Admiration ſtill — 
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ain d for theſe divine Geniuſes; tho no Poet bad 
a peru for many Centuries, Who could 7 pretend 


to ye imitated them. 


A Man's Genius is viajes in WOT of Z 


his Life, as much unknown to himſelf as to others ; 

and 'tis only after frequent Trials, attended with Suc- 
ceſs, that he dares think himſelf equal to thoſe Under- 
takings, in which they who have ſucceeded, have fixt 
the Admiration of Mankind. If his own Nation be 
already poſſeſt of many glorious Models of Eloquence, 


he naturally compares his own juvenile Exerciſes 
with theſe; and being ſenſible of the infinite Diſpro- 


portion betwixt them, is diſcourag'd from any further 
Attempts, and never dares aſpire to a Rivalſhip with 
thoſe Authors, whom he ſo much admires. - A noble 


Emulation is the Source of every Excellence. Admi- 


ration and Modeſty naturally extinguiſh this Emula. 


And no one is ſo liable to an Exceſs of Admi- | 
ration and yy as a truly great Genius. 


3 to Einulation, the _ greateſt wade of 
che noble Arts is Praiſe. and Glory. A Writer is ani- 
mated with new Force, when he hears the Applauſes a 
of the World for his former Productions; and, being . 
rouz'd: by ſuch a Motive, he often reaches a Pitch of 


Perfection, which is equally furprifing to himſelf and 


to his Readers. But when the Poſts of Honour are 
all oceupy'd; his firſt Attempts are butcoldly reed : 
by the Public, being edmpar'd' to Productions, which” 
are both in themſelves more excellent, and have alrea- 
* the en an eftabliſh'd Reputation Were 


Molie, e 
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Molicre or Corneille to bring upon the Stage at preſent 
their early Productions, which were formerly ſo well 
receiv d, *twould'diſcourage the young Poets, to ſee + 
the Indifference and Diſdain of the Public. The Ig- 
norance of the Age alone could have given Admiſſion 
to the Prince of Tyre ; but tis to that we owe the Moor: 


Had every Man in his Humour been re} jefted, we had 
never ſeen Y opens. 


PeryuAPs it may not be for the Advantage of any 
Nation, to have the Arts imported from their Neigh- 
bours in too great Perfection. This extinguiſhes E- 
mulation, and ſinks the Ardour of the generous 
Youth. So many perfect Models of Talian Painting 
brought into Great Britain, inſtead of exciting our Ar- 
tiſts, is the Cauſe of their ſmall Progreſs in that noble 
Art. The ſame, perhaps, was the Caſe of Nome, 
when it receiv'd the Arts from Greece. That Multi- 
tude of finiſh'd Productions in the French Language, 
diſperſt all over Germany and the North, hinder theſe 
Nations from cultivating their own Language, and 


keep them ſtill dependent on their Neighbours for 
thoſe elegant Entertainments, 


"Ts true, the Ancients had left us Models in every 
Kind of Writing, which are highly worthy of Admi- 
ration. But beſides that they were wrote in Lan- 
guages, which were known only to the Learned ; be- 
ſides this, I ſay, the Compariſon is not ſo perfect nor 
intire betwixt modern Wits, and thoſe who liv'd in 
ſo remote an Age. Had Waller been born in Rome, 
during the 1 of Tiberius. his firſt Productions had 


been 
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been deſpis d, when compar'd to the finiſh'd Odes of 


Herace. But in this Ifland the Superiority of the 
Roman Poet diminiſh'd nothing from the Fame of the 
Engliſb. We thought ourſelves ſufficiently happy, that 
our Climate and Language could produce but a faint 
Copy of ſoexcellent an Original. 


In ſhort, the Arts and Sciences, like ſome Plants, 


require a freſh Soil ; and however rich the Land may 
be, and however you may recruit it by Art or Care, it 
will never, when once exhauſted, produce any thing 
that is perfect or finiſh'd in the Kind. | 
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5 Is a great Mortification to the Vanity of Man, 
that his utmoſt Art and Induſtry can never 
*. the meaneſt of Nature's Productions, either for 
Beauty or Value. Art is only the Underworkman, 
and is employ d to give a few Strokes of Embelliſhiment 
to thoſe Pieces, which come from the Hand of the 
Maſter. Some of the Drapery may be of his Draw 
ing; but ke is not allow d to touch the principal! Fi- 
gure. Art may make a Suit of Clothe But Na- 
ture muſt produce a Man . 1 
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Even in thoſe "IRE 1 ng N are commonly 
denominated Works of Art, we find, that the nobleſt 
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T Or, 11 Man of Elegance and Pleaſure. The nai 
of this and the three following Eſſays is not ſo much, te ex- 
plain accurately the Sentiments of the ancient Sets of Philoſo- 
phy, as to deliver the Sentiments of Sects, that naturally form 
themſelves in the World, and entertain different Ideas of human 
Life and of Happineſs. 1 have given each of them the Name | 
of the ern he to which it beats the! . * | 
nity. 
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Force and happy Influence of Nature. To the O-/rum 
or Yerve of the Poets, we owe whatever is admirable 
in their Productions. The greateſt Genius, where 
Nature at any Time fails him (for ſhe is not equal) 
throws aſide the Lyre, and hopes not, from the Rules 
of Art, to reach that Divine Harmony, which muſt 
proceed from her Inſpiration alone. How poor are 
thoſe Songs, where a happy flow of Fancy has not 
furniſh'd Materials for Art to embelliſh and refine ! 


Bor of all the fruitleſs Attempts of Art, no one is 
fo ridiculous, as that which the ſevere Philoſopher: 
have undertaken, the producing an artificial Happi. 
neſt, and making us be pleaſed by Rules of Reaſon, 


and by Reflection. Why did none of them claim the 


Reward, Which XA?rxes promis'd to any one, that 
could invent a new Pleaſure. Unleſs, perhaps, they 
invented fo many Pleaſures for their own Uſe, that 
they defpis'd Riches, and ſtood in no Need of any Plea- 
ſures, which the Rewards of that Monarch could pro- 
cure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, that they were 
not willing to furniſh the Court of Perf with a new 
Pleaſure, by preſenting i it with ſo new and unuſual an 
Object of Ridicule. Their Speculations, when con- 
fin'd to Theory, and gravely deliver'd in the Schools 
of Greece, might excite Admiration in their ignorant 


Pupils : But the attempting to reduce ſuch Principles 


* Practice would ſoon OY their Abſurdity. 


| You pretend to make me ; happy by Reaſon, and 
by Rules of Art. You muſt, then, create me anew 
by Rules of Art, For on my inward Frame and 
AY Structure 
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Structure does my Happineſs depend. But you want 
Power to effectuate this; and Skill too, I am afraid: 
Nor can I entertain a leſs Opinion of Nature's Wiſdom 
than of yours. And let her conduct the Machine, 
which ſhe has ſo wiſely fram'd. I find; that I ſhould 


only "_-_ it BOP my m | * 


To what Purpoſe ſhould I . to regulate, re. 
fine, or invigorate any of thoſe Springs or Principles, 
which Nature has implanted in me? Is this the Road 
by which I muſt reach Happineſs ? But Happineſs im- 
plies Eaſe, Contentment, Repoſe and Pleaſure; not 
Watchfulneſs, Care, and Fatigue. The Health of 
my Body conſiſts in the Facility with which all its Ope- 
rations are performed. The Stomach digeſts the Ali- 
ments: The Heart circulates the Blood: The Brain 
ſeparates and refines the Spirits: And a'l this withovg 
my concerning myſelf in the Matter. When by my 
Will alone I can ſtop the Blood, as it runs with Im- 
petuoſity along its Canals, then may I hope to change 
the Courſe of my Sentiments and Paſſions, In vain 
ſhould I ftrain my Faculties, and endeavour to re- 
ceive Pleaſure from an Obje&, which is not fitted by 
Nature to affect my Organs with Delight. I may 


give myſelf Pain by my fruitleſs Endeavours , » but 
ſhall never reach any Pleaſure. 


Away then with all thoſe vain Pretences of making 
ourſelyes happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on our 
own Thoughts, of being ſatisfy'd with the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of Well-doing, and of deſpiſing all Aſſiſtance and 
all * from external Objects. This is the Voice 
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of PRIDE, not of NATURE. And 'twere well, if 
even this Pride could ſupport itſelf, and communicate 
a real zzward Pleaſure, however melancholy or ſevere: 

But this impotent Pride can do no more than regulate 
the Out/ide ; and with infinite Pains and Attention 
compoſe the Language and Countenance to a Philoſo- 
phical Dignity, in order to deceive the ignorant Vul- 
gar. The Heart, mean while, 1s empty of all Enjoy- 
ment : And the Mind, unſupported by its proper Ob- 
jects, ſinks down into the deepeſt Sorrow and Melan- 
choly. Miſerable, but vain Mortal! Thy Mind be 
happy within itſelf ! With what Reſources is it en- 
dow'd to fill ſo immenſe a Void, and ſupply the Place 
of all thy bodily Senſes and Faculties? Can. thy 
Head ſubſiſt without thy other Members ? In ſuch 
a Situation, =o 


What fooliſb Figure muſt it make ? 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and axe. 


Into ſuch a Lethargy, or ſuch a Melancholy, muſt 
thy Mind be plung'd, when de N of foreign Occu- 


pations and B 


Kt BÞ me, 8 no longer in this violent Con- 
ſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but point out 
to me thoſe Objects and Pleaſures, which afford the 
chief Enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, proud 
and ignorant Sages, to ſhew me the Road to Happi- 
' neſs? Let me conſult my own Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions. In them muſt I read the Dictates of Nature: ; 
not in your frivolous Diſcourſes. 12 
; Bur 
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Burt ſee, propitious to my Wiſhes, the divine, the 
amiable * PLEASURE, the ſupreme Love of GODS 
and Men, advances towards me. At her Approach, 


my Heart beats with genial Heat, and every Senſe 


and every Faculty is diflolv'd in Joy; while ſhe pours 
around me all the Embelliſhments of the Spring, and 


all the Treaſures of the Autumn. The Melody of 


her Voice charms my Ears with the ſofteſt Muſic, as 
ſhe. invites me to partake of thoſe delicious Fruits, 
which, with a Smile that diffuſes a Glory on the 
Heavens and the Earth, ſhe preſents to me. The 
ſportive Cupids, that attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous Wings, or pour on my Head the moſt fra- 
grant Oils, or offer me their ſparkling Nectar in gol- 
den Goblets. O] for ever let me ſpread my Limbs 
on this Bed of Roſes, and thus, thus feel the delicious 

Moments, with ſoft and downy Steps, glide along. 

But cruel Chance! Whither do you fly ſo faſt ? Why 
do my ardent Wiſhes, and that Load of Pleaſures, 
which you labour under, rather haſten than retard 
your unrelenting Pace ? Suffer me to enjoy this ſoft 
Repoſe, after all my Fatigues in Search of Happi- 
neſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe Delica- 

cies, after the Pains of ſo long and ſo fooliſh an Ab- 
ſtinence. 


Bur *twill not do. The Roſes have loſt their 
Hue: The Fruit its Flavour: And that delicious 
Wine, whoſe Fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my | 


Dia voluptss, Lu cx. 
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Senſes with ſuch Delight, does now in vain ſollicit 
the ſated Palate. Pleaſure ſmiles at my Languor, 
She beckens to her Siſter, Virtue, to come to her Aſ- 
ſiſtance. The gay, the frolic Virtue hears her Voice, 
and brings along the whole Troop of my jovial Friends. 
Welcome, thrice Welcome, my ever dear Compa- 
nions, to theſe ſhady Bowers, and to this luxurious 
Repaſt. Your Preſence has reſtor'd to the Roſe its 
Hue, and to the Fruit its Flavour. The Vapours of 
this ſprightly Nectar do now again play round my 
Heart; while you partake of my Delights, and dif. 


cover in your chearful Looks, the Pleaſure you re- 


ceive from my Happineſs and Satisfaction. The like 
do I receive from yours; and encourag d by your 
joyous Preſence, ſhall again renew the Feaſt, witk 
which, from too much Enjoyment, my Senſes were 
well-nigh ſated; while the Mind kept not pace with 
the Body, nor afforded Relief to her 0 'er-burthen d 
Partner. 


Ix our chearful Diſcourſes, better than in the for- 
mal Reaſonings of the Schools, is true Wiſdom to be 
found. In our friendly Endearments, better than in 
the hollow Debates of Stateſmen and pretended Pa- 


triots, does true Virtue diſplay itſelf. Forgetful of 


the paſt, ſecure of the future, let us here enjoy the 
preſent ; and while we yet poſſeſs a Being, let us fix 
ſome Good, beyond the Power of Fate or Fortune. 
To-morrow will bring its own Pleaſures along with 
it : But ſhould it diſappoint our fond Wiſhes, we ſhall 
at leaſt enjoy the Pleaſure of reflecting on the Plea 


ſures of 
Fr AR 
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Fran not, my Friends, that the no Diſſo- 
nance of Bacchus, and of his Revellers, ſhould break in 
upon this Entertainment, and-confound us with their 
horrid Diſcord. The ſprightly Muſes wait around 5 
and with their charming Symphony, . ſufficient to ſof- 
ten the Wolves and Tygers of the Savage Deſert, in- 
ſpire a ſoft Joy into every Boſom. Peace, Harmony, 
and Concord reign in this Retreat; nor is the Silence 
ever broke but by the Muſic of our Songs, or the 
chearful Accents of our friendly N 


Bur hark ! the ie of the Muſes the gentle 
Damon, ſtrikes the Lyre; and while he accompanies 
its harmonious Notes with his more harmonious Song, 
he inſpires us with the ſame happy Debauch of Fancy, 
by which he is himſelf tranſported. © Ye favour d 
„of Heaven +, he ſings, while the wanton Spring 

© pours upon you all her blooming Honours, let not 
b Glory feduce you, with her deluſive Blaze, to paſs 
<« in Perils and Dangers this delicious Seaſon, this 
Prime of Life. Wiſdom points out to you the 
<« Road to Pleaſure : Nature too beckens to you to 
« follow her in that ſmooth and flowry Path. Will 
« you ſhut your Ears to their commanding Voice? 
Will you harden your Heart to their foft Allure- 
“ ments ? Oh, n e chus to loſe your 


F £28 


+ An initarion of the aps Song ny 
0 SGiovinetti, mentre Aprile & Maggio 

ammantan di fiorit & verdi [aglie, &æc. e. 

| Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 
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*© Yorth ; thus to throw away ſo invaluable a Preſent, | 
« to trifle with ſo periſhing a Bleſſing. Contemplate 
« well your Recompence. Conſider that Glory, 
« which ſo allures your proud Hearts, and ſeduces 


t you with your own Praiſes. "Tis an Eccho, a 


« Dream, nay the Shadow of a Dream, which is diſ- 
1e ſipated by every Wind, and loſt by every contrary 
Breath of the ignorant and ill-judging Multitude. 
« You fear not, that even Death itſelf will raviſh it 
* from you. But behold ! while you are yet alive, 
« Calumny bereaves you of it, Ignorance neglects it ; 
Nature enjoys it not; Fancy alone, renouncing 
« every Pleaſure, receives this airy Recelipence, 
« empty and unſtable as itſelf.” 


uv the Houry paſs unperceiv'd along, and lead 
in their wanton Train all the Pleaſures of Senſe, and 
all the Joys of Harmony and Friendſhip. Smiling 
Innocence cloſes the Proceſſion ; and while ſhe preſents 
herſelf to our raviſh'd Eyes, ſhe embelliſhes the 
whole Scene, and renders the View of theſe Pleaſures 
as tranſporting, after they have paſt us, as when, 
with pul Countenances, they were yet advancing 
towards us. 


Bur the Sun has ſunk below' the Eovinbil'; ; and 
Darkneſs ſtealing filently upon us, has now bury'd all 
Nature in an univerſal Shade. © Rejoice, my Friends ; 
« continue your Repaſt, or change it for ſoft Repoſe. 
„ 'Tho' abſent, your Joy or your Tranquillity ſhall 
« ſtill be mine.” But wwhither do you go? Or what 
new Pleaſures call you from our Society ? Is there aught 
agreeable without your Friends? And can aught pleaſe, 

in 
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in which wwe partake not? Yes, my F riends ; the 
« Joy, which I now ſeek, admits not of your Parti- 


« cipation, Here alone I with your Abſence : And 


« here alone can I find a ſufficient Compenſation for 
« the Lon of your e | 


Bur Lhave not advanc'd far thro' the Shades of the 


thick Wood, which ſpreads a double Night around me, 
e're, methinks, I perceive thro' the Gloom, the 
charming Cælia, the Miſtreſs of my Wiſhes, who wan- 


ders impatient thro' the Grove, and preventing the 


appointed Hour, ſilently chides my tardy Steps. But 
the Joy, which ſhe receives from my Preſence, beſt 
pleads my Excuſe ; and diſſipating every anxious and 
every angry 'Thought, leaves room for nought but mu- 
tual Joy and Rapture. With what Words, my fa'r 


one, ſhall I expreſs my Tenderneſs, or deſcribe the 
Emotions which now warm my tranſported Bofom ! 


Words are too faint to deſcribe my Love ; andif, alas ! 


| you feel not the {fame Flame within you, in vain ſhall 


I endeavour to convey to you a juſt Conception of it. 
But your every Word and every Motion ſuffice to re- 


move this Doubt; and while they expreſs your Paſ- 


ſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How amiable this 
Solitude, this Silence, this Darkneſs ! No Obje&snow 
importune the raviſh'd Soul. The Thought, the 
Senſe, all full of nothing but our mutual Happineſs, 
do wholly poſſeſs the Mind, and convey a Pleaſure, 


which deluded Mortals Ye; ſeek for in every other 
Enjoyment, —— | 


Ber ak does y our Boſom heave with theſe Sighs, 
while Tears bathe your glowing Cheeks ? Why di- 


13 ſtract 
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202 E SS AY XVIII. : 
ſtract your Heart with ſuch vain- Anxieties ? Why ſo 
often aſk me, How long my Love ſhall yet endure? Alas, 
my Cælia, Can I reſolve this Queſtion ? Do I know 
how long my Life /hall yet endure ? But does this alſo 
diſturb your tender Breaft ? And is the Image of our 
frail Mortality for ever preſent with you, to throw a 
Damp on your gayeſt Hoars, and poiſon even thoſe 
Toys which Love inſpires. Conſider rather, that if 
Life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, we ſhould well 
employ the preſent Moment, and loſe no Part of ſo 
periſhable an Exiſtence. Vet a little Moment, and 
theſe ſhall be no more. We ſhall be, as if we had ne- 
ver been. Not a Memory of us be left upon Earth ; 
and even the fabulous Shades below will not afford us 
a Habitation. Our fruitleſs Anxieties, our vain Pro- 
je&s, our uncertain Speculations ſhall all be ſwallow'd 

up and loſt. Our preſent Doubts, concerning the 
original Cauſe of all Things, muſt never, alas ! be 
reſolv'd. This alone we may be certain of, that if 
any governing Mind preſide over the Univerſe, he 


muſt be pleas'd to ſee us fulfil the Ends of our Being, 


and enjoy that Pleaſure, for which alone we were cre- 
ated. Let this Reflection give Eaſe to your anxious 


Thoughts; but do not render your Joys too ſerious, 
by dwelling for ever upon it. "Tis ſufficient, once for 


all, to be acquainted with this Philoſophy, in order to 


give an unbounded Looſe to Love and Jollity, and re- 


move all the Scruples of a vain Superſtition : But 
while Youth and Paſſion, - my Fair-one, prompt our 
eager Deſires, we muſt find gayer Subjects of Diſ- 
courſe, to intermix with theſe amorous Careſſes. 


ESSAY 
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The ST oe +. 


HE RE; is this obvious and material Difference 


in the Conduct of Nature, with regard to Man 


and other Animals, that having endow'd the former 
with a ſublime celeſtial Spirit, and having given him 
an Affinity with ſuperior Beings, ſhe allows not ſuch 


noble Faculties to lye lethargic or idle ; but urges him, 


by Neceſſity, to employ, on every Emergence, his 

utmoſt Art and Induſtry. Brute Creatures have many 
of their Neceſſities ſupply'd by Nature, being cloath'd 
and arm'd by this beneficent Parent of all Things ; 


And where their own Induſtry is requiſite on any Oc- 


caſion, Nature, by implanting Inſtincts, ſtill ſupplies 


them with the Art, and guides them to their Good, 
by her unerring Precepts. But Man, expos d e 


and indigent to the rude Elements, riſes ſlowly from 
that helpleſs State, by the Care and Vigilance of his 
Parents ; and having attain 'd his utmoſt Growth and 
perfection, reaches only a Capacity of ſubſiſting, by 
his own. Care and Vigilance. Every thing is ſold to 
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Materials, they are ſtill rude and unfiniſh'd, till In- 
duſtry, ever active and intelligent, refines them from 
their brute State, and fits them for human Uſe and 


Convenience. 


AcxxowrE Dx, therefore, O Man, the Benefi- 
cence of Nature: For ſhe has given thee that Intel- 
ligence which ſupplies all thy Neceflities. But let nat 
Indolence, under the falſe Appearance of Gratitude, 
perſuade thee to reſt contented with her Preſents. 
Wou'd'ſt thou return to the raw Herbage for thy 
Food, to the open Sky for thy Covering, and to 
Stones and Clubs for thy Defence againſt the ravenous 
Animals of the Deſert ? Then return alſo to thy ſavage _ 
Manners, to thy timorous Superſtition, to thy brutal 
Ignorance; and fink thyſelf below thoſe Animals, 
whoſe Condition thou admireſt, and 0 out ſo fondly 
imitate. 


Tux kind Parent, Nature, having given thee Art 
and Intelligence, has fill'd the whole Globe with Ma- 
terials for theſe Talents to work upon: Hearken to her 
Voice, which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf 
ſhou'd'ſt alſo be the Object of thy Induſtry, and that 


buy Art and Attention thou can'ſt alone acquire that 


Ability, which will raiſe thee to thy proper Station 
in the Univerſe. Behold this Artizan, who converts 
a rude and ſhapeleſs Stone into a noble Metal ; and 


molding that Metal by his cunning Hands, creates, 


as it were by Magic, every Weapon for his Defence, 
and every Utenſil for his Convenience. He has rot 
this Skill from Nature: Uſe and Practice have taught 

| FED N a 
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it him: And if thou wou'dſt emulate his e 
muſt follow his laborious Footſteps. 


Bur while thou awbitianfy afpiceſt. to. tha parted. - 


ing thy bodily Powers and Faculties, wou'd'ft thou 
_ meanly neglect thy Mind, and from a prepoſterous 


Sloth, leave it {till rude and uncultivated, as it came 


from the Hands of Nature? Far be ſuch Folly and 


Negligence from every rational Being. If Natwe 2 | 
has been frugal in her Gifts and Endowments, there 


is the more Need of Art to ſupply her Defeats. If ſhe 
has been generoas and liberal, know that ſhe ſtill ex- 


pects Induſtry and Application on our Part, and re- 


venges herſelf in Proportion to our negligent Ingrati- 
tude. The richeſt Genius, like the moſt fertile Soil, 

when uncultivated, ſhoats up into the rankeſt Weeds; 
and inftead of Vines and Olives for the Pleaſure and 


Uſe of Man, produces to its . flothful Owner the 
moſt abundant Crop of Poiſons. 


Tux great End of all human Induſtry, is the At- 
tainment of Happineſs. For this were Arts invented, 

Sciences cultivated, Laws ordain'd, and Societies __ 
dell'd, by the profoundeſt Wiſdom of Patriots and Le- 
giflators. Even the lonely Savage, who lyes expos'd 
to the Inclemency of the Elements, and the Fury of 
wild Beaſts, forgets not, for a Moment, this grand 
Object of his Being. Ignorant as he is of every Art 
of Life, he keeps ſtill in View the End of all thoſe 


Arts, and eagerly ſeeks for F elicity amidft that Dark. 


neſs with which he is inviron'd. But as much as the 


wildeſt Savage i is inferiox to the poliſh'd' Citizen, Who 


| under 
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under the Protection of Laws, enjoys every Conveni- 
ence that Induſtry has invented; ſo much is this Citi- 
zen himſelf inferior to the Man of Virtue, and the 
true Philoſopher, who governs his Appetites, ſubdues 
his Paſſions, and has learn'd, from Reaſon, to ſet a 
juſt Value on every Purſuit and Enjoyment. For is 
there an Art and Apprenticeſhip requiſite for every 
other Attainment ? And is there no Art of Life, no 
Rule, no Precepts to direct us in this principal Con- 
cern ? Can no particular Pleaſure be attain'd without 
Skill ; and can the whole be regulated without Reflec- 
tion or Intelligence, by the blind Guidance of. Appe- 
tite and Inſtint ? Surely then no Miſtakes are ever 
committed in this Affair; but every Man, however 
diſſolute and negligent, proceeds in the Purſuit of 
Happineſs, with as unerring a Motion, as that which 
the celeſtial Bodies obſerve, when, conducted by the 
Hand of the Almighty, they roll along the etherial 
Plains. But if Miſtakes be often, be inevitably com- 
mitted, let us regiſter theſe Miſtakes ; let us conſider 
their Cauſes ; let us weigh their Importance ; let us 
_ Enquire for their Remedies. When from this we have 
fd all the Rules of Conduct, we are Philzſopbers: 
* we have reduc'd theſe Rules to Fracuce, we are 
Sages. 


LIE many ſubordinate Artiſts, employ'd to form 
the ſeveral Wheels and Springs of a Machine : : Such 
are thoſe who excel in all the particular Arts of Life. 
He is the Maſter Workman, who puts thoſe ſeveral 
Parts together, moves them according to juſt Harmo- 
ny and Proportion, and produces true F elicity as che 


Reſult oſ their conſpiring Order. | 
 Waily 


Tie STo1c. | 20 | 


Wis you have ſuch an alluring Object in View, 
ſhall that Labour and Attention, which is requiſite to 
the attaining your End, ever ſeem burdenſome and that 
intolerable ? Know, that this Labour itſelf is the chief 
Ingredient of the Felicity to which you aſpire, and that 
every Enjoyment ſoon becomes inſipid and diſtaſteful, 
when not acquir'd by Travel and Fatigue. See the 
hardy Hunters riſe from their downy Couches, ſhake 
off the Slumbers that ſtill weigh down their heavy 
Eye-lids, and, e'er Aurora has yet cover'd the Heavens 
with her flaming Mantle, haſten to the Foreſt. They 
leave behind, in their own Houſes, and in the neigh- 
bouring Plains, Animals of every Kind, whoſe Fleſh 
furniſhes the moſt delicious Fare, and which offer 
themſelves to the fatal Stroke. Laborious Man diſ- 
dains ſo eaſy a Purchaſe. He ſeeks for a Prey, that 
hides itſelf from his Search, or flies from his Purſuit, 
or defends itſelf from his Violence. Having exerted 
in the Chace every Paſſion of the Mind, and every 
Member of the Body, he then finds the Charms of 
Repoſe, and with Joy compares its Pleaſures to thoſe 
of his engaging Labours. I 


| And can vigorous Induſtry give Pleaſure to the 
Purſuit even of the moſt worthleſs Prey, which fre- 
quently. eſcapes our Toils? And cannot the ſame In- 
duſtry render the Cultivation of our Mind, the mode- 
rating of our Paſſions, the enlightening of our Reaſon, : 
an agreeable Occupation; while we are every Day 
ſenſible of our Progreſs, and behold our inward Fea... 
tures and Countenance brightening inceflantly with 
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new Charms? Begin by curing yourſelf of this lethar- 


gic Indolence ; the Taſk is not difficult : You need 
but taſte the Sweets of honeſt Labour. Proceed to 


learn the juſt Value of every Purſuit ; Long Study is 
not requiſite : Compare, tho' but for once, the Mind 


to the Body, Virtue to Fortune, and Glory to Pleaſure, 
you will then perceive the Advantages of Indu- 


ſtry: You will then be ſenſible what are the 95nd 


nos of your n 


In vain do you ſeek Repoſe from Beds of Roſes : In 
vain do you hope for Enjoyment from the moſt delici- 
ous Wines and Fruits. Your Indolence itſelf becomes 
a Fatigue: Your Pleaſure itſelf creates Diſguſt. The 
Mind, unexercis'd, finds every Delight inſipid and 
loathſome ; and e'er yet the Body, full of noxious Hu- 


mours, feels the Torment of its multiply'd Diſeaſes, 
your nobler Part is ſenſible of the invading Poiſon, and 


ſeeks in vain to relieve its Anxiety by new Pleaſures, 


whichſtill augment the fatal Malady. 


I NEED not tell you, that by this eager Purſuit of 
Pleaſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to For- 
tune and Accidents, and rivet your Affections on ex- 
ternal Objects, which Chance may, in a Moment, 


raviſh from you. I ſha!l ſuppoſe, that your indulgent 
Stars favour you ſtill with the Enjoyment of your 


Riches and Poſſeſſions. I prove to you, that even 


in the midſt of your luxurious Pleaſures, you are un- 
happy; and that, by too much Indulgence, you are 
incapable of enjoying what profiperous Fortune ſtill 


allows you to * 


Bur 
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Bur rarely the Inflability of Fortune is a Conk- 
deration not to be over-look'd or neglected. Happi- 
neſs cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no Security; 


and Security can have no Place, where Fortune has 


any Dominion. 'Tho' that unſtable Deity ſhould not 
exert her Rage againſt you, the Dread of it would 
ſtill torment you ; would diſturb your Slumbers, haunt 


your Dreams, and throw a Damp on the ae of 
your moſt delicious . e | 


TRE Temple of Wiſdom is hands on a Rock, 80 = 


the Rage of the fighting Elements, and inacceſlible to 
all the Malice of Man. The rolling Thunder breaks 


below; and thoſe more terrible Inſtruments of hu- 
man Fury reach not to ſo ſublime a Height. The 


Sage, while he breathes that ſerene Air, looks down 
with Pleaſure, mixt with Compaſſion, on the Errors 


of miſtaken Mortals, who blindly ſeek for the true 
Path of Life, and purſue Riches, Nobility, Honour, 
or Power for genuine Felicity. 'The greateſt Part 
he beholds diſappointed of their fond Wiſhes : Some 
lament, that having once poſleſs'd the Object of their 


Deſires, it is raviſh'd from them by envious Fortune: 


And all complain, that even their own Vows, tho' 


granted, cannot give them Happineſs, or relieve the 
Anxiety of their diſtracted Minds. 


B v r does the Sage preſerve himſelf always in this 
philoſophic Indifference, and reſt contented with la- 


menting the Miſeries of Mankind, without ever im- 


n himſelf for their Relief? Does he conſtantly 
indulge 
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indulge this ſevere Wiſdom, which, by pretending to 
elevate him above human Accidents, does in Reality 


harden his Heart, and render him careleſs of the 


Intereſts of Mankind, and of Society? No: he knows, 
that in this ſallen Apathy, neither true Wiſdom nor 


true Happineſs is to be found. He feels too ſtrongly 
the Charm of the ſocial Afſections ever to counterat ' 


ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo virtuous a Propenſity. Even 

when, bath'd in Tears, he laments the Miſeries of 
human Race, of his Country, of his Friends, and 
unable to give Succour, can only relieve them by Com- 
paſſion ; he yet rejoices in the generous Diſpoſition, 
and feels a Satisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt 
indulg'd Senſe. So engaging are the Sentiments of 
Humanity, that they brighten up the very Face of 


Sorrow, and operate like the Sun, which ſhining on 


a-duſky Cloud or falling Rain, paints on them the 
moſt glorious Colours that are to be — in wo 
whole Circle of Nature. 


Bur 'tis not here alone, that the ſocial Virtues 
difplay their Energy. With whatever Ingredient you 
| mix them, they are ftill predominant. As Sorrow 


cannot overcome them, ſo neither can ſenſual Pleaſure 


obſcure them. The Joys of Love, however furious 


and tumultuous, baniſh not the tender Sentiments of 


Sympathy and Affection. They even derive their chief 
Influence from that generous Paſſion ; and when pre- 
ſented alone, afford nothing to the unhappy Mind but 


Laſſitude and Diſguſt. Behold this ſprightly Debau- 
chee, who profeſſes a Contempt of all other Pleaſures 
but thoſe of Wine and Jollity : Separate him from his 


Com- 
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ce like a Spark from a Fire, where before 
it contributed to the-general Blaze : His Alacrity ſud- 
denly extinguiſhes; and tho' ſurrounded with every 
other Means of Delight, he lothes the ſamptuous 
Banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtract Study and 
Speculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 


Bux the ſocial Paſſions never afford ſuch tranſport- 
ing Pleaſures, or make ſo glorious an Appearance in 


the Eyes both of GOD and Man, as when, ſhaking 
off every earthly Mixture, they aſſociate themſelves 
with the Sentiments of Virtue, and prompt us to lau- 
dable and worthy Actions. As harmonious Colours | 
mutually give and receive a Luſtre by their friendly 


Union; ſo do theſe ennobling Sentiments of the hu- 


man Mind. See the Triumph of Nature in parental | 
Affection! Whatſelfiſh Paſſion ; what ſenſual Delights 


are a Match for it! Whether a Man exults in the 


Proſperity and Virtue of his Offspring, or flies to their 


Succour, thro the moſt threatning and tremendous 
Dangers? 


ProctEeDfiill in purifying the generous Paſſion, 


you will ftill the more admire its ſhining Glories. 
What Charms are there in the Harmony of Minds, 
and in a Friendſhip founded on mutual Eſteem and 
Gratitude ! What Satisfaction in relieving the diſtreſt, 


in comforting the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and 
in ſtopping the Career of cruel Fortune, or of more 


cruel Man, in their Inſults over the good and virtu- 


ous! But what ſupreme Joy in the Victories over Vice 
as well as Miſery, when, by virtuous Example or 


wiſe 
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wiſe Exhortation, our. Fellow-Creatures are taught to 


govern their Paſſions, reform their Vices, and ſubdue 
their worſt Enemies, which inhabit within their own 


_ Boſoms! ? 


Bur theſe Objects are fill too limited for the hu- 
man Mind, which, being of celeſtial Origin, ſwells 


with the divineſt and moſt enlarg'd Affections, and 


carrying its Attention beyond Kindred and Acquain- 


tance, extends its benevolent Wiſhes to the moſt di- 
ſtant Poſterity. It views Liberty and Laws as the 
Source of human Happineſs, and devotes itſelf with 
the utmoſt Alacrity, to their Guardianſhip. and Pro- 


tection. Toils, Dangers, Death itſelf carry their 


Charms, when we brave them for the public Good, 
and ennoble that Being, which we generouſly ſacri- 


fice for the Intereſts of our Country. Happy the 
Man, whom indulgent Fortune allows to pay to Vir- 


tue what he owes to Nature, and to make a generous 


Gift of what muſt otherwiſe be raviſh'd from A by 
cruel Neceſſity. 


Ix the true * and Patriot are united whatever 
can diſtinguiſh human Nature, or elevate mortal Man 
to a Reſemblance wich the Divinity. The ſofteſt Be- 
nevolence, the moſt undaunted Reſolution, the ten- 


dereſt Sentiments, the moſt ſublime Love of Virtue, 


all theſe animate ſucceſſively his tranſported Boſom. 


What Satisfaction, when he looks within, to find the 
moſt turbulent Paſſions tun'd into juſt Harmony and 
Concord, and every jarring Sound baniſh'd from this 


enchanting Muſic! If the Contemplation, even of 
inanimate 
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inanimate Beauty, be ſo delightful; if it raviſhes the 
Senſes, even when it appears in foreign Objects: 
What muſt be the Effects of moral Beauty? And 
what Influence muſt it have, when it embelliſhes our 
own Mind, and is the Reſult of our own Refleion 
and n, 


B U T 8 is the md of Virtue ? And what 
Recompence has Nature provided for ſuch important Sc 
crifices, as thoſe of Life and Fortune, which aue muſt of 
ten make to it! Oh, Sons of Earth! Are you ignorant 
of the Value. of this celeſtial Miſtreſs? And do you 
meanly enquire for her Portion, when you obſerve 
her genuine Charms? But know, that Nature has 
been indulgent to human Weakneſs, and has not left 
this Favourite-child naked and unendow'd. She has 
provided Virtue of the richeſt Dowry ; but being care- 
ful, leſt the Allurements of Intereſt ſhou'd engage 
ſuch Suitors, as were inſenſible of the native Worth 
of ſo divine a Beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, that 
this Dowry can have no Charms but in the Eyes of 
thoſe who are already tranſported with the Love of 
Virtue. GLOR V is the Portion of Virtue, the ſweet 
| Reward of honourable Toils, the triumphant Crown, 
that covers the thoughtful Head of the difintereſted 
Patriot, or the duſty Brow of the victorious Warrior. 
Elevated by ſo ſublime a Prize, the Man of Virtue 
looks down with Contempt on all the Allurements of 
Pleaſure, and all the Menaces of Danger. Death 
itſelf loſes its Terrors, when be conſiders, that its 
Dominion extends only over a Part of him, and that, 
in Spite of Death and Time, the Rage of the Ele- 
ments, 
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ments, and the endleſs Viciſſitude of human Affair 
he is aſſur d of an immortal Fame among all the Sons 
of Men. ; 


THERE ſurely is a Being that preſides over the 


Univerſe; and, with infinite Wiſdom and Power, has 


reduc'd the jarring Elements into juſt Order and Pro- 
portion. -Let- ſpeculative Reaſoners diſpute, how far 


this beneficent Being extends his Care of Virtue, and 


whether he prolongs our Exiſtence to a future State, 
in order to beſtow on it its juſt Reward, and render 
it fully triumphant. The Man of Virtue, without 
deciding any Thing on ſo dubious a Subject, is ſatis- 


fyd with that Portion which is mark d out to him by 


the ſupreme Diſpoſer of all Things. Gratefully he 
accepts of that farther Reward prepar' d for him; but 
if diſappointed, he thinks not Virtue an empty Name; 


but juſtly eſteeming it to be it's own Reward, he grate 


fully acknowledges the Bounty of his Creator, who 
by calling him forth into Exiftence, has thereby af- 


forded him an Opportunity of once acquiring ſo in- 


valuable a Poſſeſſion. 
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O ſome Philoſophers it ED Matter of Sur- 


prize, that all Mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame 


Nature, and being endow'd with the ſame Faculties, 


ſhould yet differ ſo widely in their Purſuits and Incli- 
nations, and that one ſhould utterly condemn what is 
fondly ſought after by another. To ſome it appears 
Matter of ſtill more Surprize, that Man ſhould differ 
ſo widely from himſelf at different Times; and, after 
Poſſeſſion, reject with Diſdain what, before, was the 
Object of all his Vows and Wiſhes. To me this fe- 
veriſh Uncertainty and Irreſolution, in human Con- 
duct, ſeems altogether unavoidable; nor can a ratio- 


nal Soul, made for the Contemplatiori of the ſupreme | 
Being, and of his Works, ever enjoy Tranquillity or 


Satisfaction, while detain'd in the ignoble Purſuits of 


ſenſual Pleaſure or popular Applauſe. The Divinity 


is a boundleſs Ocean of Bliſs and Glory: Human 
Minds are ſmaller Streams, which, ariſing at firſt 


from this Ocean, ſeek Kill, amid all their Wander- 


. to return to it, ſl to loſe themſelves in . 


* " tka Man of Contemplation and Philoſophical Devotion, 


Immen- 
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Immenſity of Perfection. When check'd in this na- 
tural Courſe, by Vice or Folly, they become furious 
and enrag d; and, ſwelling to a Torrent, do then 
ſpread Horror and Devaſtation on the neighbouring 
Plains. | 5 


In vain, by pompous Phraſe and paſſionate Expreſ- 
fions, does each recommend his own ' Purſuit, and 
invite the credulous Hearers to an Imitation of his 
Life and Manners. The Heart belies the Counte- 
nance, and ſenſibly feels, even amid the higheſt Suc- 
ceſs, the unſatisfactory Nature of all thoſe Pleaſures, 


which detain it from it's true Object. I examine the 


voluptuous Man before Enjoyment ; I meaſure the 


Vehemence of his Deſire, and the Importance of his 
Object; I find that all his Happineſs proceeds only 
from that Hurry of Thought which takes him from 


himſelf, and turns his View from his Guilt and Mi- 


ſery. I conſider him a Moment after; he has now 


enjoy'd the Pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after. 
The Senſe of his Guilt and Miſery returns upon him 
with double Anguiſh : His Mind tormented with 
Fear and Remorſe; his Body __ with Dif — 
and Satiety. 


Bur a more auguſt, : at leaſt a more Inagitty Per- 
ſonage preſents himſelf boldly to our Cenſure; and, 
aſſuming the Title of a Philoſopher and Man of Mo- 
rals, offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid Examination. 


He challenges, with a viſible, tho“ conceal'd Impa- 


tience, our Approbation and Applauſe ; and ſeems of- 
fended, that we ſhould REA a Moment before we 
break 
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break out into Admiration of his Virtue. Seeing this 
Impatience, J heſitate ſtill more: I begin to examine 
the Motives of his ſeeming Virtue: But behold}, Ser 
I can enter upon this Enquiry, he flings himſelf from 
me; and addreſſing his ' Diſcourſe to :that Crowd of 
heedleſs Auditors, wee IM Fm: OG 35 ver | 
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bie e ne thy Wiki, is 3 
thy Virtue unprofitable.” Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant 
Applauſes of Men, not the ſolid Reflections of thy 
own Conſcience, or the more ſolid Approbation of 
that Being, who, with one Regard of his all- ſeeing 
Eye, penetrates the Univerſe. Thou ſurely art con- 
ſcious of the Hollowneſs of thy pretended Probity, 
whilſt calling thyſelf a Citizen, a Son, a Friend, thou 
forgetteſt thy higher Sovereign, thy true Father, thy 
greateſt Benefactor. Where is the Adoration due to 
ſuch infinite Perfection, whence every Thing good 
and valuable is deriv'd ? Where is the Gratitude, due 
to thy Creator, who call'd thee forth from nothing, 
who placed thee in all theſe Relations to th Fellow 
Creatures, and requiring thee to fulfil the Duty of 
each Relation, forbids thee to negle& what thou oweſt 
to himſelf, the moſt perfect wry to _— thou art 
NEARLY woos 1. Pen 0 vo 967 ont \ 

3 

FW 1 u art thyſelE. y own. lde: Thou wor- 
ſhippeſt thy imaginary Perfections: Or rather, ſenſi- 
ble of thy real Imperfektions, thou ſeekeſt only to 
deceive the World, and to pleaſe thy Fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant Admirers. Thus not contentetl 
9 | K with 
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with neglecting what is moſt excellent in the Univerſe, 
chou — nn n Td a * 


Je . che Works of Men's Hasle! al 
the Inventions of human Wit, in which thou affect- 
eſt ſo nice a Diſcernment : Thou wilt find, that the 
moſt perfect Production ſtill proceeds from the moſt 
perfect Thought, and that tis Mix p alone, which 
we admire, while we beſtow dur Applauſe on the 


Graces of a well-proportion'd Statue, or the Sym- 
metry of a noble Pile. The Statuary, the Architect 


comes ftilt in View, and makes us reflect on the 
Beauty of his Art and Contrivance, which, from a 
Heap of unform'd; Matter, cou d extract ſach-Expreſ- 
gens and Proportions. This ſuperior Beauty of 
Thought and Intelligence thou thyſelf acknowledgeſt, 
while thou inviteſt us to contemplate, in thy Con- 
duct, the Harmony of Affections, the Dignity of 
Sentiments, and all thoſe Graces of a Mind, which 
chiefly merit our Attention. But why ſtoppeſt thou 
ſhort ? Seeſt thou nothing farther that is valuable? 
Amid thy rapturdus Applauſes of Beauty and Order, 
art chou ſtill ignorant where the moſt conſummate 
Bectity; dvbach perfeft Order, is eg be found ? Com- 
pare the Works of Art with thoſe of Nature. The 
one are but an Imitation of the other. The nearer Art 
approaches to Nature, the more perfect is ĩt efteem'd. 
But till, how wide are its neareſt Approaches, and 


hat an immenſe Interval may be obſerve: betwixt 


wem? Art copies only the outſide of Nature, leaving 
the inward and more admirable, Sreing and Princi- 
my 


of Nature, deſpairing to reach that 
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1 as a her Imitation, as beyond her Com- 
prehenſion. Art copies only the minute ProduQtions 


Magnificence, which are ſo aſtoniſhing in the maſterly 
Works of her Original. Can we then be ſo blind, 
as not to diſcover an Intelligence and a Deſign i in the 
exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous Contrivance of the 
Univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid, as not to feel the 


_ warmeſt Raptiites of Worſhip and Adoration, upon 


the Contemplation of that intelligent 2 fo infi- 
mn arp .arber en . al Sink | 

Tus moſt perfeſt Bares n — Hſe 
from the Contemplation of the moſt perfect Object: 
But what is more perfect than Beauty and Virtue? 
And where is Beauty to be found equal to that of the 
Univerſe ? Or Virtue, which can be:compar'd to the 
Benevelence and Juſtice of the Deity? If aught can 
diminiſh the Pleafure of this Contemplation, it muſt 
be either the Narrowneſs of our Faculties, which 
conceals from us the greateſt Part of theſe Beauties 
and Perfections; or the Shortneſs of our Lives, which 
allows not Time ſufficient to inſtruct us in them. But 
tis our Comfort, that if we imploy worthily the Fa- 
culties here aſſign'd us, they will be enlarg d in ano- 


ther State of Exiſtence, ſo as to render us more ſui- 


table Worſhippers of our Maker: And that the Taſk, 
which can never be finiſhed i in nh ime, will be the Bu- 
fineſs of An Eternity. | | 
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regard to the Deciſions of Philoſophers upon all 
Subjects, and found in myſelf a greater Inclination' to 
diſpute, than aſſent to their Concluſions. There is 
one Miſtake, to which they ſeem liable, almoſt with - 
out Exception; they confine too much their Princi. 
ples, and make no Account of that vaſt Variety, 
which Nature has ſo much affected in all her Opera- 
tions. When a Philoſopher has once laid hold of a 
favourite Principle, which perhaps accounts for many 
natural Effects, he will extend the ſame Principle over 
the whole Creation, and reduce to it every Phænome- 
non, tho' by the moſt violent and abſurd Reaſoning. 
Our own Mind being narrow and contracted, we can- 
not extend our Conception to the Variety and Extent 
of Nature; but imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded 
in her Operations, as we are in our Speculations. 


Br if ever this Infirmity of Philoſophers is to 
be ſuſpected on any Occaſion, tis in their Reaſonings 
concerning human Life, and the Methods of attain- 
ing Happineſs. In that Caſe, they are led aſtray, 


„ . not 
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not only by the Narrowneſs of their Underſtandings, 
but alſo by that of their Paſſions. | Almoſt every one 
has a predominant Inclination, to which all his other 
Defires and Affections ſubmit, and which governs 
him, tho', perhaps, with ſome Intervals, thro' the 
whole | Courſe of his Life. Tis difficult for him to 
apprehend, that any Thing which appears totally in- 
different to him, can ever give | Enjoyment to any 


Perſon, or can poſſeſs Charms, which altogether eſ- 


cape his Obſervation. His own Purſuits are always, 
in his Account, the moſt engaging: The Objects 
of his Paſſion, the moſt valuable: And the Road he 
g the ele one that leads to AE”. | 


a Wo wou'd ' theſe prjudied en refle® A 
Moment, there are many obvious Inſtances and Ar- 
guments, ſufficient to undeceive them, and make them 
_enlarge their Maxims and Principles. Do they not 
ſee the vaſt Variety of Inclinations and Purſuits among 
Mankind, where each ſeems fully ſatisfy'd with his 
own Courſe of Life, and wou'd eſteem it the greateſt 
Unhappineſs to be confin'd to that of his Neighbour ? 


Do they not feel in themſel ves, that what pleaſes at 


one Time, diſpleaſes at another, by the Change of 
Inclination; and that it is not in their Power, by 


their utmoſt Efforts, to recall that Taſte or Appetite, 


which formerly beſtowed Charms on what now ap- 
Pears indifferent or diſagreeable? What is the Mean- 
ing therefore of thoſe general Preferences of the 
Town or Country-Life, of a Life of Action or one 
of Pleaſure, of Retirement or Society; when, beſides 
the pg Inclinations of different Men, every one's 
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Experience may convince: him, that each of theſe 
Kinds of Life is agreeable in its Turn, and that their 
Variety or their judicious Mixture, does chiefly con- 
tribate to the n of them agreeable, 2; 


Bur ſhall this Buſineſs be allow · d to go ahogriher 
at Adventures? And muſt a Man conſult only his 
Humour and Inclination, in order to determine his 
Courſe of Life, without ever employing his Reaſon, 
to inform him what Road is preferable, and leads 
moſt ſurely to Happineſs? Is there no Difference then 
. one N 8 Sto ENS 


{i 


I answe R, . 3 is a great Difference. one 


Man, following his Inclinations, in chuſing his Courſe 


of Life, may imploy much ſurer Means for ſucceed- 
ing than another, who is led by his Inclination into 
the ſame Courſe of Life, and purſues the fame Ob- 
jet. Are Riches the chief Object of your Deſires ? Ae- 
quire Skill in your Profeſſion ;- be diligent in the Ex- 
erciſe of it ; and enlarge the Cirele of your Friends 


and Acquaintance ; avoid Pleaſure and Expence, and 


never be generous, but with a View of gaining more 
than you cou'd fave by Frugality. Wou'd you acquire 
the publick Efteem ? Guard equally againſt the Ex- 
tremes of Arrogance and Fawning. Let it appear 


that you ſet a Value upon yourſelf, but without de- 


ſpiſing others. If you fall into either of the Extremes, 
you either provoke Men's Pride by your Inſolence, 
or teach them to deſpiſe you by your timorous Sub- 
miſſion, . and EE ed you — 
tertain of yourſelf, 


. 
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. you. 5 3 Maxims; of. f — 
Prudence. and Diſcretion ; what every Parent incul- 
cates on his Child, and what every Man of Senſe 
purſues in the Coarſe of Life, which he. has choſen, 
to himſelf —What is it then you deſire. more? Do 
you. come to a Philoſopher, as to . cmning Man to, 
learn ſomething by Magic or Witchcraft, beyond what 
can be inn — udenci ier irn 
Ha we e ſhall os bs our ir Ends, n more then the Means 
for attaining theſe Ends : We want to know, what 
Defires we ſhall ſatisfy, what Paſſions we. ſhall com- 

the reſt, we truſt to common Senſe, and the general 
Mime at the Nella. for our InftruBtion. + = 


1 AM * wen. I have pretended t to ; a Philo- | 
ſopher.:, For I find your Queſtions, very perplexing, 

and am in Danger, if my Anſwer be too rigid and ſe- 
vere, of paſſing for a Pedant and Scholaſtic; if i it be 
too ealy and free, of being taken for a Preacher of = 
Vice a and Immorality. However, to ſatisfy you, I 

ſhall deliver my Opinion + upon the, Matter, and only 
deſire you to eſteem it of ad little Conſequence as I 
do myſelf. By that Means you will neither think it 


warty: a wane Ridionly Ber. a Ape. i 


Ir we can depend upon any Principle, "which » we 
leam from Philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſi- 
der d as certain and undoubted, That there is no 
in itſelf, valualye or deſpicable, defireable or hate- 
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ful, beautiful or deformed; but that theſe Attributes 


arife from the particular Conſtitution and Fabric of 


human Sentiments and Affections. What ſeems the 


moſt delicious Food to one Animal, appears loath- 
ſome to another: What affects the feeling of one with 
Delight, produces Uneaſineſs to another. This is 

confeſſedly the Caſe with Regard to all the bodily 
Senſes: But if we examine the Matter more accurate- 
ly, we ſhall find, that the ſame Obſervation holds even 
where the Mind concurs with the Body, and mingles 
Its Sentiments with _ exterior NT = 


«4, 


Pulri 1 x this paſſat 100 give you che- 
rakter of his Miſtreſs: He will tell you, that he is 
at a Loſs for Words to deſcribe her Charms, and will 
aſk you very ſeriouſſy, If ever you was acquainted 
with a Goddeſs or an Angel ? If you anſwer, that 
you never was: He will then ſay, That tis impoſ- 
fible for you to form a Conception of ſuch divine 
Beauties as thoſe his Charmer poſſeſſes; ſo complete 
a Shape; ſuch proportion'd Features; ſo engaging an 
Air; ſuch a Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition ; ſuch Gaiety 
of Humour. You can infer nothing, however, from 
all this Diſcourſe, but that the poor Man is in Love; 
and that the. general Appetite betwixt the Sexes, 


| which Nature has infus'd into all Animals, is in him 


determin'd to a particular Object by ſome. Qualities, 
which gave him Pleaſure. The ſame divine Crea- 
ture, not only to a different Animal, but alſo to a dif- 
ferent Man, appears a mere mortal u i is oy 
bell with the men peer Maas r 
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. has given all Animals' a like ral 
in Favour of their Offspring. As ſoon as the help- 
| leſs Infant ſees the Light, tho in every other Eye it 
appears a deſpicable. and a miſerable Creature, it is 
regarded by its fond Parents with the utmoſt Affecti- 
on, and is prefer'd to every other Object, however 
perfe& or accompliſh'd. The Paſſion alone, ariſing 
from the Original Structure and Formation of human 
Nature, beſtows a Value on the moſt infigntficant 
Object. 


W z may 3 the ſame Obſervation further, and 
may conclude, chat even when the Mind operates 
alone, and feeling the Sentiments of Blame or Ap- 
probation, pronounces one Object to be deform'd and 
odious, another beautiful and amiable; I ſay, that even 
in that Caſe, theſe Qualities are not really in the 
Objects, but belong entirely to the Sentiments of that 
Mind which blames or praiſes. I grant, that it wilt 
be more difficult to make this Propoſition evident, 
and as it were, palpable, to negligent Thinkers , 
becauſe Nature is more uniform in the Sentiments - 
of the Mind than in moſt Feelings of the Body, 
and produces a nearer Reſemblance in the inward 
than in the outward Part of human Kind. There 
is ſomething reſembling Principles in mental Taſte ; 
and Critics can reaſon and diſpute much more 
plauſibly than Cooks or Perfumers. This Sub- 
ject wou'd require a ſeparate Examination. In the 
mean Time we may obſerve, That this VUniformity 
among human Kind hinders not, but chat there 3 is a 
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conſiderable Diverſity in the Sentiments of Beauty 
and Worth, and that Education, Cuſtom, Prejudice, 
Caprice, and Humour do frequently vary our Tafte 
of this Kind. You will never convince a Man, who 
is not accuſtam' d to LTalian Muſic, and has not an Ear 
to follow its Intricacies, that a Scotch Tune is not 
preferable. . You have not even any fi ingle Argument, 
beyond. your own Taſte, which you can employ in 
your Behalf: And to your Adverſary, his particular 
Taſte will always appear a much more convincing 
Argument to the contrary. If you be wiſe, each of 
you will allow, that the other may be in the right ; 
and having many. other Inſtances of this Diverſity of 
Taſte, you will both confeſs, that Beauty and Worth 
are merely of a relative Nature, and conſiſt in an 
e Sentiment produc'd by an Object on a par- 
ticular Mind, according to the peculiar Structure and 
Conſtitution of that Mind. | 


By this Diverſity of Sentiment, obſervable in hu- 
'man Kind, Nature has, perhaps, intended to make 
us ſenſible of her Authority, and let us ſee what fur- 
priſing Changes ſhe cou'd produce on the Paſſions 
and Defires of Mankind, merely by the Change of 
their inward. Fabric, without any Alteration on the 
Objects. The Vulgar may even be convinced by 
this Argument: But Men accuftom'd to thinking may 
draw a more convincing, at leaft a more general Ar- 
gument, from the very Nature of the Subject. 


| Ts the Operation n of Reafoning, the Mind does 
nochüng but run over its Obſt, as they are ſup- 
poſed | 


\ 
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| poſed * Aan eee adding any Thing to 
them, or diminiſhing any Thing from them. If 
examine the Plolbmæun and Copernitan Syſtems, I 
endeavour only, by my Enquiries, ts know the oil 
tuatiom of the Planets ; that is, in other Werds, 
endeavour to give thern, in my Mind or Conception, 
the ſame Relations as they bear towards each other 
in the Heavens. To this Operation of the Mind, 
therefore, there ſeems to be always a real, tho' often 
an unknown Standard,” in the Nature of Things; nor 
is Truth or Falfhood variable by the various 
henſions of Mankind. Tho? all human Race fſhou'd 
for ever conclude, that the Sun moves, and the Earth 
remains at Reſt, the Sun ſtirs not an Inch from his 
Place for all theſe Reaſonings; and ſac GN 
are re etentally falle «ne erroneous. | 
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33 Ur che Caſe is not the i fame with de Qualities of | 
Beautiful and d. form d, defirable and odions, as with - 
Truth and Falftood. In the former Cafe; the Md 
is not contented with merely ſurveying its Objects, | 

as they ſtand in themſelves: It alſo feels a Sentiment 
of Delight or Uneaſineſs, Approbation or Blame, 

conſequent to chat Survey; and this Sentiment * 
termines it to pronounce the Object brantiful | or dev 


farm d defirable or -odidus.' Now, tis evident, | that - | 


this Sentiment muſt depend upon the patticufär Pa- 
bric or Structure of the Mind, which enables. fue 
partieular Objects to operate in ſuch x particular Man. 
ner, and produces a Sympathy or Conformity betwixt 
the Mind and the Objects. Vary the Structure of the 8 
Mind or inward” Organs, the” Sentiment uo longer 

K 6 follows, 
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follows, cho“ che Objects remain. the ſame. The 
Sentiment being different from the Object, and ari- 
ſing from its Operation upon the Organs of the 
Mind, an Alteration in either of theſe Particulars muſt 
vary the Effect, nor can the ſame Object, preſented 
to a Mind d e W the ſame 5 
timent, 8 | | 


7 


3447 


Tus Sen every one is s apt to — of * 
ſelf, without much Philoſophy, where the Sentiment 
is evidently diſtinguiſhable from the Object. Who is 
not ſenſible, that Power, and Glory, and Vengeance, 
are not defirable of themſelves, but derive all their 
Value from the Structure of human Paſſions, which 
begets a Defire for ſuch particular Objects? But with 
regard to Beauty, either natural or moral, the Caſe 
FO commonly ſappos'd to be different. The agreeable 
Quality: is thought to lie in the Object, not in the 
Sentiment; and that merely becauſe the Sentiment is 
not ſo turbulent and violent as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, 
in an evident Manner, from. the Perception of the 
* 5 6 

B u ra very V bile Reſlection {aflices to Aiſtinguith 


them. A Man may know exactly all the Circles 
and Enllipſes of the Copernican Syſtem, and all the 


wr egular Spirals of the Plolomæan, without per- 
ceiving that the former is more beautiful than the 


latter. Euclid has very fully explain'd all the Quali- 
ties of the Circle, but has not, in any Propoſition, 
faid a Word of its Beauty. The Reaſon is evident. 
The nach is not Aa Wi, of the Circle. It Iyes 
© 


* 
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not in any Part of the Line, wwho/e Parts are all equally 
diſtant from a common Center. It is only the Effect, 
which that Figure operates upon the Mind, wWhoſe 
particular Fabric or Structure renders it ſuſceptible of 
ſuch Sentiments. In vain would you look for it in 
the Circle, or ſeek 3 either by your Senſes, or by 
Mathematical We, in all the e of 
that Fi n 


Tus Mathematician. 5 took no other Pleaſure i in 
reading Virgil, but that of examining Eneas's Voyage by 
the Map, might underſtand perfectly the Meaning of 
every Latin Word, imploy'd by that divine Author; 
and conſeq ently, might have a diſtinct Idea of the whole 
Narration. He would even have a more diſtinct Idea 
of it, than they could have who had not ſtudy'd ſo 
exactly the Geography of the Poem. He knew, 
therefore, every thing i in the Poem : But he was ig 
norant of its Beauty ; becauſe the Beauty, properly 
ſpeaking, lies not in the Poem, but in the Sentiment 
or Taſte of the Reader. And where a Man, has .no 
ſuch Senſibility of Temper, as to make him feel this 
Sentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the Beauty, tho? 
he be poſſeſs d of all the Science and lane 
of et. l re vel 

1877 123 Tus 
I Were I not afraid of appearing too philofophieal, I would 
remind my Reader of that famous Doctrine, ſuppos'd to be fully 
proy'd i in modern Times, That Taſtes and Colours, and all other 
ſenfble Realities „ the not in the Bodies, but merely in the Senſes. 
The Caſe is the fame with Beauty and Deformity, Virtue and 
Vice, This Doctrine, . takes off no more from the | 
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the Value or Worth of che Object, which any Perfon 
purſies, that we can determine his Enjoyment, but 
merely from the Paſſion with which he purfaes it, and 
the Succefs he meets with in his Purfuit.  Objefts have 
aBſofutely no Worth or Valve in themſelves: / "They 
derive their Worth merely from the Paſſion. If that 
be ſtrong, and ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the Perſon is 
happy. It cannot reaſonably be doubted; but a little 
Miſs, dreft in a new Gown for a 8 


Bal, receives as compleat Enjoyment as the —— 
Orator, who triumphs in the Splendor of his Ele- 


quence, while he governs the Fallon and Reſelutins 


of A numerous Aﬀembly. hs 

Ali the Difference, therefore betwirt one Nan 
and another, with regard to Life, conſiſts either in 
the PaſFor, or in the Enjoyment :And theſe Differences 
are ſufficient to produce the wide Extremes of Happt- 
neſs and Miſery. | EI 


Reality of the latter Qualities, than from that 'of the former ; 
wor need it give any Umbrage either to Critics or Moraliſts. 
Tho? Colours were allow d to lye only in the Eye, would Dyerk 
er Fainters ever be leſs regarded or efteem'd ? There is a ſuffi- 


cient Uniformity in the Senſes and Feelings of Mankind „ to 


make all .theſe Qualities the Objects ef Art. and Reaſoning, and 
to have the greateſt Influence on Life and Manners. And' as 
tis certain, that the Diſcovery above-mentioned” in natural 
Philoſophy, makes no Alteration on Action and tt 
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To de happy, the Purtont mult weicher be tos vio- 
lent nor too remiſs. In the ſtrſt Cuſe, the Mind is in x 
perpetual Hurry and Huſtre; inthe fecond, it finks 
| ry Tr ST et TEC PO. * 


T6 be happy, the Paſſions muſt bs e | 
cal; net rough or fieres; The Affections of the lat- 
ter Rind are not near fo agresable, to the Feeling, an 
thoſe of the former. Who will compare Rangcour and 
Animoſity, Envy and Revenge, to nn * 
nignity, CO u . 


Fo be VA he Paſſions muſt bei chearfül and 
8 not gloomy and melancholy. A Propenſity ti 
Hope and: Joy is real Riches :. G,; 
row, * 


Sou Paſſions or Inclinations, in eat 
Object, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor convey 
ſueh a durable Pleaſure and Satisfaction. Philo/ophical 
Devotion, for Inſtance, like the Enthuſtaſm of a Poet, 
is the tranſitory Effect of high Spirits, great Beiſure, 
a ſine Genius, and a Habit of Study and Contempla- 
tion-: But notwithſtanding all theſe Circummſtanees, 
an abſtracted, inviſible Object, like that which ur 
Religion alone preſents to us, cannot long aCtuate the 
Mind; or be of any Moment in Life. To render the 
Paſſion of Continuance, we muſt” find ſome Method 
of affecting the Senſes and Imagination, and muſt em. 
brace ſome hiftbrical as well. as philo/ophical Accounts 
vances are even found to be of Uſe in this Particular. 
Tno' 


. - Txo' the Tempers of Men be very different, yet 


we may ſafely pronounce in general, that a Life of 


Pleaſure cannot ſupport itſelf ſo long as one of Buſi- 

neſs, but is much more ſubje& to Satiety and Diſguſt. 

The Amuſements, which are the moſt durable, have 

all a Mixture of Application and Attention in them; 

ſuch as Gaming and Hunting. And in general,- Bu- 

fineſs and Action fill up all the _ Vacancies of hu- 
man Life. 


12 where the Temper is the beſt diſpos'd for any 
Enjoyment, the Object is often wanting: And in this 
Reſpect, the Paſſions, which purſue external Objects, 
do not contribute ſo much to Happineſs, as thoſe 
which reſt in ourſelves ; fince we are neither ſo certain 
of attaining ſuch Objects, nor ſo ſecure of poſſeſſing 
them. A Paſſion for Learning is preferable, with 
regard to Happineſs, to one for Riches. 


Sou Men are poſſeſt of great Strength of Mind; 
and even when they purſue external Objects, are not 
much affected by a Diſappointment, but renew their 
Application and Induſtry with the greateſt Chearful- 
neſs. Nothing contributes more to ere than 
this Tarn of Mind. | 


7 to this ſhort 35 4 imperſect Sketch of 

n inn Life, the happieſt Diſpoſition of Mind is the 
wirtuous; or, in other Words, that which leads ro 
Action and Employment, renders us ſenſible to the 
ſocial ——— evils 0 Heart n the Aſſaults of 
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Fortune, reduces the Affections to a juſt Moderation, 
makes our own Thoughts an Entertainment to us, and 
inclines us rather to the Pleaſures of Society and Con- 
verſation, than to thoſe of the Senſes. This, in the 
mean Time, muſt be obvious to the moſt careleſs 
Reaſoner, that all Diſpoſitions of Mind are not alike 
favourable to Happineſs, and that one Paſſion or Hu- 
mour may be extremely defirable, while another is 
equally hateful. And indeed, all the Difference be- 
twixt the Conditions of Life depends upon the Mind ; 
nor is there any Situation of Affairs, in itſelf, prefer- 
able to another. Good and Ill, both natural and mo- 
ral, are entirely relative to human Sentiments and Af. 
fections. No Man would ever be unhappy, could he 
alter his Feelings. Proteus- like, he would elude all 
Attacks, by the . en of his gi 
PREP: 13 i 1 


i this Reſourte: desen in kd Meafure, 
| Jeorivnd; us of. The Fabric and Conſtitution of our 
Mind no more depends on our Choice, chan that of 
our Body. The Generality of Men have not even 
the ſmalleſt Notion, that any Alteration in this Reſpect 
can ever be deſirable. As a Stream neceſſarily follows 
the ſeveral Inelinations of the Ground, on which it 
runs; ſo are the ignorant and thoughtleſs Part of 
Mankind actuated by their natural Propenſities. Such 
are effectually excluded from all Pretenſions to Philo- 
ſophy, and the Medicine of the Mind, ſo much boaſted. 
But even upon the wiſe and thoughtful, Nature hag 
a prodigious. Influence ; nor is it always in a Man's 
Power, by the utmoſt Art and Induſtry, to _— 


M 
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bis Temper, and attain that virtuous Character to 
which he aſpires. The Empire of Philoſophy extends 
over a few : and with Regard to theſe too, her Au- 


thority is very weak and limited. Men may well be 
ſenſible of the Value of Virtue, and may defire to at- 
tain it; but tis eee ene 3 
M ae. ical 6 
; rec ant} 1 1 3 beit 
ee 3 mithout brej adlerz the Courſe 
of human Actions, will find, that Men are almoſt 
_ entirely guided by Conſtitution and Temper, and that 
general Ma xims have little Influence, but ſo far as they 


Senſe of Honour and Virtue, with moderate Paſſions, 

his Conduct will always be conformable to the Rules 
f Morality 3 or if he depart from them, his Return 
will be eaſy and expeditious. But, on the other 
Hand, where one is born of ſo perverſe a Frame of 


Mind, of ſo callous and inſenſible a Diſpoſition, as | 


to have no Reliſh for Virtue and Humanity; no Sym- 
pathy with his-Fellow-Creatures, no Defire-of Eſteem 
and Applauſe ; ſuch a one muſt be allow'd to be en- 
rely incurable, nor is there any Remedy in Ph ilofo- 
phy. He reaps no Satisfaction but from low and ſen- 
fual Odjects, or from the Indelgenee of maHignant 
Paſſtons: Ee feels no Remorfe te eontroul his vicious 
Inclinations * He has not even that Senſe or Taſte, 
which is requifite to make him deſire x better Charae- 
ter: For my Part, I know not how I ſhould addreſs 
myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what Arguments I ſhould 
endeavour to reform him. Should I tell him of ch. 
inward Satisfaction that reſults from laudable and hu. 
& 12A mane 


affect our Paſte or Sentiment. If = Man have a lively 
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mane Actions, the delicate Pleaſures of diſintereſted 
Love and Friendſhip, the laſting Enjoy ments of a 
good Name and an eſtabliſhed Character; he might 
ſtill reply, that theſe were, perhaps, Pleaſures to ſuch 
as were ſuſeeptible of them 3 but that, for his Part, he 
finds himſelf of a quite different Turn and Diſpoſi- 
tion. I muſt repeat it; my Philoſophy affords no 
Remedy in ſuch a Caſe, nor could I do any thing but 
lament this Perſon's unhappy Condition. But then I 
afk, If any other Philoſophy can afford a Remedy ; or 
if it be poſſible, by any Syſtem, to render all Man- 
kind virtuous, however perverſe may be their natural 
Frame of Mind? Experience wilt ſaon convince us 
of the contrary ; and I will venture to affirm, that, 
perhaps, the chief Benefit, which refalts from Philo- 
ſophy, ariſes in an indirect Manner. Tis certain, 
that a ſexious Application to the Sciences and liberal 
Arts, ſoftens and humanizes the Temper, and che- 
riſhes thoſe fine Emotions, in which true Virtue and 
Honour conſiſts. It rarely, very rarely happens, that 
2 Man of Taſte and Learning is not, at leaſh, an he» 
neſt Man, whatever Frailties may attend him. The 
Bent of his Mind to ſpeculative Studies muſt mantify 


in him the Paſſions of Intereſt and Ambition, and 
muſt, at the ſame Time, give him a greater Senſibi- 
lity of all the Decencies and Duties of Life. He feels 
more fully a moral Diſtinction in Characters and Man- 

ners; nor is his Senſe of this Kind diminiſh'd, but, 
on the contrary, it is mack encreas'd, by his Specue 
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nn ſuch inſenſi ble Changes upon the Temper 
wi Diſpoſition, tis highly probable, that others may 
be produc'd by Study and Application. The prodi- 
gious Effects of Education may convince us, that the 
Mind is not altogether ſtubborn and inflexible, but 
will admit of many Alterations from its original 
Make and Structure. Let a Man propoſe to hingelf 
the Model of a Character, which he approves of; let 
him be well acquainted with thoſe Particulars, in 
| which his own Character deviates from this Model: 


Let him keep a conſtant Watch over himſelf, and bend 


his Mind, by a continual Effort, from the Vices to- 
wards the Virtues ; and I doubt not but, in Time, he 
will find, tn his TRY an Alteration to the better. 


Hasp1T is atiche) powerful Means of ee 


the Mind, and implanting in it good Diſpoſitions and 
Inclinations. A Man who continues for ſome Time 
in a Courſe of Sobriety and Temperance, will hate 
Riot and Diſorder : If he engage himſelf in Buſineſs 
or Study, Indolence will ſeem a Puniſhment to him : 
If he conſtrain himſelf to practiſe Beneficence and Af- 


© fability, he will ſoon abhor all Inſtances of Pride and 


Violence. Where one is throughly convinc'd, that 
the virtuous Courſe of Life is preferable ; if he has 
but Reſolution enough to impoſe a Violence on him- 
ſelf for ſome Time ;- his Reformation need not be de- 


Fpair'd of. The Misfortune is, that this Conviction 


and this Reſolutionnever can have Place, unleſs a Man 
be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 


HRE 
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Haw chews the- nat & Thigh of Art and Phi- 5 
loſophy : It inſenſibly refines the Temper, and it 
points out to us thoſe Diſpoſitions which we ſhould 
endeavour to attain, by a conſtant Bent of Mind, and 
by repeated Habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- - 
ledge its Influence ; and I muſt entertain great Doubts 
col -erning all thoſe Exhortations and Conſolations, 
which are in un Vogue n al (RUINS Rei. 


ſoners. 


Wr have ae obſery'd, that no Objects are, of 
themſelves, deſirable or odious, valuable or deſpica- 
ble; but that all Objects acquire theſe Qualities from 
the particular Character and Conſtitution of the Mind, 
which ſurveys them. To diminiſh therefore, or aug- 
ment any Perſon's Value for an Object, to excite or 
moderate his Paſſions, there are no direct Arguments 
or Reaſons, which can be employ'd with any Force 
or Influence. The catching Flies, like Domitian, if 
it give more Pleaſure, is preferable to the hunting 
wild Beaſts, like William TY; or een n 
doms, like Alexander. þ 


Bur tho” the Value of every Object can be deter- 
min'd only by the Sentiments or Paſſions of every In- 
dividual, we may obſerve, that the Paſſions, in pro- 
nouncing their Verdict, conſider not the object ſim- 
ply, as it is in itſelf, but ſurvey it with all the Cir- 
cumſtances that attend it. A Man tranſported with 

Joy, on Account of his poſſeſſing a Diamond, con- 
eY not his View to the gliſtering Stone before him: 


He 
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He alſo conſiders its Rarity, and from thence chiefly 
- ariſes his Pleaſure and Exultation. Here therefore a 
Philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular Views 
and Conſideratiens, and Circumſtances, which other- 
wiſe would have eſcap'd us; and, by that Means, he 
oa either moderate or excite any Fer Faden. 


Ix may ſeem . to deny che 
Authority | of Philoſophy in this Reſpect: But it muſt 
be confeſt, that there lies this ſlrong Preſumption 
againſt it, that if theſe Views be natural and obvious, 
they would have occurred of themſelves, without the 
Aſliſtance of Philoſophy; if they be not natural, 

they never can have any Influence on the Affections. 
Theſe are of a very delicate Nature, and cannot be 
forced or conſtrained by the utmoſt Art and Induſtry. 
wie enter into with Difficulty, which we retain with 
Care and Attention, can never produce thoſe genuine 
and durable Movements of Paſſion, which are the Re- 
ſult of Nature, and the Conſtitution of the Mind. A 
Man may as well pretend to cure himſelf of Love, 
by viewing his Miſtreſs thro' the artiſcial Medium of 
a Microſcope, or Proſpect, and beholding there the 
Coarſeneſs of her Skin, and monſtrous: Diſproportion 
of her Features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
Paſſion by the artificial Arguments of a Seneca or an 


Epictetus. The Remembrance of the natural Aſpect 


and Situation ef che Objects will, in both Caſes, fill 
return upon him. The Reflections of Philoſophy are 
too ſuhtile and diſtant to take Place in common Life, 
A The Air is too fine to 
breathe 
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breathe in, where to above the bene and Cr 

W 0/0 Bal 1 A Ex 
eee of - choſe RefieBions; which Philo: 

ſophy preſents to us, is, that commonly they cannot 
diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious Paſſions, ' without 
diminiſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, and 
rendering the Mind totally indifferent and inactive, 
They are, for the moſt Part, general, and are appli- 

cable to all our Affections. In vain do We hope to di- 
rect their Influence only to one Side. If by inceſſant 
Study and Meditation we haye rendered them very 
intimate and preſent. to us, they will operate through- 


1 


out, and ſpread an univerſal Inſenſibility over the 
Mind. When we deſtroy the Nerves, we. extinguiſh 
os Senſe of Pleaſure, along wich ban of Paid. 1 gl 


* r will be eaſy, by one Glance of the 13 to find 
one or other of theſe Defects in moſt of thoſe philoſo- 
phical Reflections, ſo muchcelebrated both in ancient 
and modern Times. Let not the Injuries or Violence of 
Mcn, ſay the Philoſophers, ver diſcompeſe yau by Auger 
or Hatred. Would you be angry at the, Abe for its Mas 
lice, or the Tyger for its, Ferecity ? This Reflection 
leads us into a bad Opinion of human Nature, and N 
remove all Remorſe for a Man's own Crimes, when N 
he conſiders, that Vice is as natural to Mankind, as |. 
the Wen e Inſtints to N | 


* — 


1 he L FN Its arih po. 1 Order of the Weg | 
| ob ch is abſolutely perfect. Would: you auilh to 9 
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fo divine an Order for the. Sake. of your own particular | 
Intereſt. What if the Ills I ſuffer ariſe from Malice cu 
or Oppreſſion? But the Vices and Imperfections of Men u 


are ae comprehended in the mung 41 een G 
IH ar 

i Plagues and 5 eres not Hears! 18 bare 5 15. 

* or a e 0 


* 
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Let this beallow'd; and my « own Vices will il alſo be a | 
Part of the ſame Order. V ni. 


MAN is born to be miſerable; and is ; Be Wahab at 1 
any particular Misfortune ? And can he give Way to "= 
Sorrow and Lamentation upon Account of any Diſaſter ? 

Ves: He very reaſonably laments, that he ſhould be | 
born to be miſerable. - Your Conſolation preſents a * 
hundred Ills for one; that you pretend to eaſe him of: 1 

YOU fbould alavays have before Hour Eyes Depths * 
Diſeaſe, Poverty, | Blindneſs, "Exile, Calumny, and di 
Infamy, as Ills which are incident to human Nature, os. 
When any of theſe Ii. falls to your Lot, you ill bear T 
it the better that you hawe laid your Account with it. I th 
anſwer, If we confine ourſelves to a general and di- Jes 
ſtant Reflection on the Ills of human Life, hat can th 
have no Effect to prepare us for them. If by cloſe pl 
and intenſe Meditation we render them preſent and Pl 
intimate to us, that is the true Secret to poiſon all our 
Pleaſures, and render us ee e 92 ; 

i ©1 2338 ii 5 

YO URs 8 15 full, and will not ns the be 
Courſe of Defling. 8 pb true: And for . Wet os 
+4; tame " IR TOI UL AIG S 


CICE- 


be 8 CEPTIC. ; 2414 

CICERQ's Conſolation. for Deafneſs is ſomewhat 
curious. How many Languages are there, fays hes 
aubich yen db not underſtand ? The Punic, \ Spaniſh, 
Gallic, Egyptian, Se. With regard. to all theſe, you 

are as if you were deaf, and yet you are ind; ferent about 
the Matter. Is it then fo great a Munten, to be deaf 


to vn Language more ? 


III E better ws. Repartee of Antipater the Cyre- 
#iac, when ſome Women were condoling with. him 
for. his: Blindneſs. N Hat ſay 8 he, Do o think there 
are e Pleaſures in the Dark ? 


NOTHI vo can be more deftrufive, ſays Fonte 
nelle, to Ambition, and the Paſſion for Congueſts, than 
the true Syſtem of Aſtronomy. What @ poor Thing is 
even the whole Globe, in Compariſon of the infinite Ex- 
tent of Nature? This Conſideration is evidently too 
diſtant ever to have any Effect. And if it had. any, 
wou'd it not deſtroy Patriotiſm as well as Ambition? 
The ſame gallant Author adds with ſome Reaſon, | 
that the bright Eyes of the Ladies are the only Ob- 
| jeQs, which loſe nothing of their Luſtre or Value from 
the moſt extenſive Views of Aſtronomy and Philoſo- 
phy, but ſtand Proof againſt every Syſtem. Wou'd 
Philoſophers adviſe us to limit our Affection to them? 


THrr net are only two Conſiderations to be met with 
in Books of Philoſophy, from which any Effect is to 
be expected; and that becauſe theſe two Conſiderati- 
ons alone are drawn from common Life, and occur 
* Tuſc, Queſt. Lib. v. | 
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upon the moſt ſuperficial View of human Affairs. 

When we conſider the Shortneſs and Uncertainty of 
Life, how frivolous do all our Purſuits of Happineſs 

appear? And even, if we wou'd extend our Concern 
beyond our own Life, how frivolous do our moſt en- 

larg d and moſt generous Projects appear, when we 

conſider the inceſſant Changes and Revolutions of hu- 

man Affairs, by which Laws and Learning, Books 

and Governments are hurry'd away by Time, as by 

2 rapid Stream, and are loſt in the immenſe Ocean of 
Matter? Such a Reflection does certainly tend to mor- 
tify all our Paſſions: But does it not thereby counter- 

work the Artifice of Nature, who has happily de- 
ceiv'd us into an Opinion, that human Life is of 
ſome Importance? And may not ſuch a Reflection be 
imploy'd with Succeſs by voluptuous Reaſoners, to 
lead us from the Paths of Action and Virtue, into the 

flowery Fields of Indolence and Pleaſure ? 
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Wr are inform'd by Thucydides, that, during the 
famous Plague of Athens, when Death ſeem'd preſent 
to every one's Eyes, a diſſolute Mirth and Gaiety pre- 
vail'd among the People, who exhorted one another 
to make the moſt of Life as long as it endur d. The 
ſame Principle makes Soldiers, during War, to be 
more addicted to Riot and Expence, than any other 
Race of Men : And 'tis obſervable, in this Kingdom, 
that long Peace, by producing Security, has much 
alter'd them in this Particular, and has quite remov'd 

our Officers from the generous Character of their 


Profeſſion, 15 
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Tur fecond Philoſophical Conſideration, which may 
often have an Influence on the Affections, is deriv'd 


from a Compariſon of our own Condition with the 
Condition of others. This Compariſon we are con- 
tinually making, even in common Life; but the Miſ- 


fortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our Si- 
tuation with that of our Superiors, than with that of 


our Inferiors. A Philoſopher correRs this natural In- 


firmity, by turning his View to the other Side, in 


order to render himſelf eaſy in the Situation wherein 


Fortune has plac'd him. There are few People, who 


are not ſuſceptible of ſome Conſolation fram this Re- 


flection; tho',- to a very good-natur'd Man, the View 
of human Miſeries ſhou'd rather produce Sorrow than 
Comfort, and add to his Lamentations for his own 
Misfortunes a deep Compaſſion for thoſe of others. 
Such is the Imperfection, even of the beſt of theſe 
eats Topics of Conſolation. = 


85 1 SHALL conclude this Subject with obſerving, 
That tho Virtue be undoubtedly the beſt Choice, 
when it is attainable; yet ſuch is the Diſorder and 


Confuſion of human Affairs, that no perfect Oecono- 


my or regular Diſtribution of Happineſs and Miſery 
is ever, in this Life, to be expected. Not only the 


Goods of Fortune, and the Endowments of the 
Body, (both which are of great Importance) not only 


theſe Advantages, I ſay, are unequally divided betwixt 
the virtuous and vicious, but even the Mind itſelf 
partakes, in ſome Degree, of this Diſorder, and the 
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moſt worthy Character, by the very Oeconomy of 
the Paſſions, does not always enjoy the higheſt Fe- 
licity. 

is obſervable, that tho' every bodily Diſeaſe or 
Pain proceeds from ſome Diſorder in the Parts, yet 
the Pain is not always proportion'd to the Diſorder ; 


but is greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs 


Senſibility of the Part, upon which the noxious Hu- 
mours exert their Influence. A Tooth-ach produces 
more violent Convulſions of Pain, than a Phthifes, 
or a Drop. In like Manner, with regard to the 
Conſtitution of the Mind, we may obſerve, that all 
Vice is indeed pernicious ; but yet the Diſturbance 
or Pain is not meaſured out by Nature with exact 
Proportion to the Degrees of Vice, nor is the Man 
of higheſt Virtue, even abſtracting from external Ac- 
cidents, always the moſt happy. A gloomy and me- 
lancholy Diſpoſition is certainly, 0 our Sentiments, a 
Vice or ImperfeQion ; but as it may be accompany'd 
with a great Senſe of Honour and great Integrity, it 
may be found in very worthy Characters; tho' tis 
ſufficient alone to imbitter Life, and render the Perſon 
affected with it compleatly miſerable. On the other 
Hand, a ſelfiſh Villain may poſſeſs a Spring and Ala- 
crity of Temper, a certain Gazety of Heart, which 1s 
indeed a good Quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its Merit, and when attended with good For- 
tune, will compenſate the Uneaſineſs and Remortke ari- 
ſing from all the other Vices. 


1 8HALL 
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I 5s HALL add, as an Obſervation to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, that if a Man be liable to a Vice or Imperfec- 
tion, it may often happen, that a good Quality, which 
he poſſeſſes along with it, will render him more mi- 
ſerable, than if he were compleatly vicious. A Per- 
ſon of ſach a Weakneſs and Imbecillity of Temper, 
as to be eaſily broke by Affliction, is more unhappy- 
for being endow'd with a generous and friendly Diſ- 
poſition, which gives him a lively Concern for others, 
and expoſes him the more to Fortune and Accidents, 
A Senſe of Shame, in an imperfect Character, is cer- 
tainly a Virtue, but produces great Uneaſineſs and 
Remorſe, from which the abandon'd Villain is intirely 
free. A very amorous Complexion, with a Heart 
incapable of Friendſhip, is happier than the ſame Ex- 
ceſs in Love, with a Generoſity of Temper, which 
tranſports a Man beyond himſelf, and renders him a 

total Slave to the Obje& of his Paſſion. 


In a Word, Human Life 1s more govern'd by For- 
tune than by Reaſon; is to be regarded more as a 
dull Paſtime than as a ſerious Occupation; and is 
more influenc'd by particular Humour than by ge- 
neral Principles. Shall we engage ourſelves in it with 
Paſſion and Anxiety? It is not worthy of ſo much Con- 
cern. Shall we be indifferent about what happens ? 
We loſe all the Pleaſure of the Game by our Phlegm 
and Careleſneſs. While we are reaſoning concerning 
Life, Life is gone; and Death, tho' perhaps they re- 
ceive him differently, yet treats alike the Fool and 
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the Philoſopher. To reduce Life to exact Rule and 
Method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitleſs Oc- 
cupation : And is it not alſo a Proof, that we over- 
value the Prize we contend for? Even to reaſon ſo 
carefully concerning it, and to fix with Accuracy 
its juſt Idea, would be over-valuing it, were it not 
that, to ſome Tempers, this Occupation is one of 
the moſt amuſing, in which Life cou'd poſſibly be 
employ'd. | 
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07 Porycawy and Divorces. 


S Marriage is an Engagement enter'd into by 
mutual Conſent, and, having for its End the 
eee of the Species, tis evident it muſt be 
ſuſceptible of all the Variety of Conditions, which 
mutual Conſent eſtabliſhes, 3 they be not con- 
triify to this End. 


4 Man, in conjoining himſelf to a Woman, is 
bond to her ccording to the Terms of his Engage- 
ment: In begetting Children, he is bound, by all 
the Laws of Nature and Humanity, to provide for 
their Subſiſtence and Education. When he has per- 
form'd theſe two Parts of his Duty, no Being can re- 
proach him with Injuſtice or Injury. And as the 
Terms of his Engagement, as well as the Methods of 
ſubſiſting his Offspring, may be very various, tis mere 
Superſtition to imagine, that Marriage can be intirely 
uniform, and will admit only of one Mode or Form. 
Did not human Laws reſtrain the natural Liberty of 
Men, every particular Marriage wou'd be as diffe- 
rent from one another, as Contracts or Bargains of 
any other Kind or Species. | 
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As Circumſtances vary, and the Laws propoſe dif- 


ferent Advantages, we find, that, in different Times 
and Places, they impoſe different Conditions on this 


important Contract. In Tonquin tis uſual for the Sai- 
lors, when the Ships come into the Harbour, to marry 
for the Seaſon; and, notwithſtanding this precarious 
Engagement, they are aſſured of the ſtrifteſt Fidelity 
to their Bed, as well as in the whole Management 
of their Affairs, from thoſe temporary Spouſes. 


I canxor, at prefent, recollect my Authorſtids 
but I have ſomewhere read, That the Republic of 
Athens, having loſt many of its Citizens by War and 
Peſtilence, allow'd every Man to marry two Wives, 
In order the {ooner to repair the Waſte which had been 
made by theſe Calamities. The Poet Euripides hap- 
pen'd to be coupled to two ugly Vixons, who ſo 
plagu'd him with their Jealouſies and Quarrels, that 
he became ever after a profeſt Woman-hater; and is 
the only theatrical Writer, perhaps the only Poet; that 


- ever entertain'd an Averſion againſt the whole Sex. 


I N 1 e 1 call d the 22 Hory of. the 


Seviardmbilans; where a great, many Men and a few 


Women are ſuppos'd to be ſhipwreek'd on a deſert 
Coaſt; the Captain of the Troop, in order to obviate 
thoſe endleſs Quarrels | that aroſe, regulates their Mar- 
riages after the following Manner : He takes a hand- 
ſome Female to himſelf alone; afligns one to every 
couple of inferior Officers ; and to five of the loweſt 
Rank he gives one Wife in common. Cou'd the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Legiſlator, in ſuch Circumſtances, have con- 
triv d ter with greater Wiſdom ; 


| Tus ancient Bitats had a very ſingular Kind of | 
Marriage, which is to be met with among no other 
People. Any Number of them, as ten or a dozen, 
join'd in a Society together, which was perhaps requi- 
fite for mutual Defence in thoſe barbaroys Times, 
In order to link this Society the cloſer, they took an 
equal Number of Wives in common, and whatever 
Children were born, were reputed to belong to all of 
them, and were accordingly er for by the whole 
Community. 


Aux the inferior Creatures, Nature herſelf, be- 
ing the ſupreme Legiſlator, preſcribes all the Laws 
which regulate their Marriages, and varies thoſe Laws 
according to the different Circumſtances of the Crea- 
ture. Where ſhe furniſhes, with Eaſe, Food and 
Defence to the new- born Animal, the preſent Embrace : 
terminates the Marriage; and the Care of the Off- 
ſpring is committed intirely to the Female. Where 
the Food is of more difficult Purchaſe, the Marriage 
continues for one Seaſon, till the common Progeny 
can provide for itſelf; and then the Link immediately 
diffolves, and leaves each of the Parties free to enter 
into a new Engagement at the enſuing Seaſon. But 
Nature having endow'd Man with Reaſon, has not fo 
exactly regulated every Article of his Marriage-Con- 
tratt, but has left him to adjuſt them, by his own 
Prudence, according to his particular Circumſtances 
_ Situation. Municipal Laws are a Supply to the 

L 5 Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom of each Individual; and, at the ſame Times» 
by reſtraining the natural Liberty of Men, make the 
private Intereſt ſubmit to the Intereſt of the Public. 


All Regulations, therefore, on this-Head are equally 
lawful, and equally conformable to the Principles of 


Nature; tho' they are not all equally convenient, or 
equally uſeful to Society. The Laws may allow of 


Polygamy, as among the Faftern Nations; or of vo- 


luntary Divorces, as among the Greeks and Romans; 
or they may confine one Man to one Woman, during 
the whole Courſe of their Lives, as among the mo- 


dern Europeans. It may not be diſagreeable to con- 


ſider the Advantages and Diſadvahizges of each of 
theſe Inſtitutions. 


| Tu Advocates for Polygamy may recommend it 
as the only effectual Remedy for the Furies and Diſ- 


orders of Love, and the only Expedient for freeing 
Men from that Slavery to the Females, which the na- 


tural Violence of our Paſſions has impos'd on us. By 


this Means alone can we regain our Right of Sove- 


reignty ; and, by ſating our Appetite, re - eſtabliſh the 
Authority of Reaſon in our Minds, and, of Conſe- 
quence, our .own Authority in our Families. Man, 
like a weak Sovereign, being unable to ſupport him- 


5 ſelf againſt the Wiles and Intrigues of his Subjects, 
ö muft play one Faction againſt another, and become 


abſolute by the mutual Jealouſies of the Females. 70 


divide and to govern is an univerſal Maxim; and, by 


neglecting it, the Europeans undergo a more grievous 
and a more 1gnominious Slavery than the Turks or 


 Perfians, who are ſubjected indeed to a Sovereign, 


that 
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that lies at a Diſtance from wem, but in. their do- 
meſtic Affairs rule with an uncontroulable Sway. An 
honeſt Turk, who ſhould come from his Seraglio, 
where every one trembles before him, wou'd be ſur- 
priz 4 to ſee Sylvia 1 in her drawing Room, ador'd by 
all the Beaus and pretty Fellows about Town, and he 
wou'd certainly take her for ſome mighty and deſpo- 
tic Queen, ſurrounded by *. Guard of 2 
Slaves and Eunuchs. | 


- On. s ha Hand, it may be urg'd with better 
Reaſons! That this Sovereignty of the Man is a real 
Uſurpation, and deſtroys that Nearneſs, not to ſay 
Equality of Rank, which Nature has eſtabliſh'd be- 
twixt the Sexes. We are, by Nature, their Lovers, 
their Friends, their Patrons: Wou'd we willingly 
change ſuch endearing Appellations for * ee 
Tod of Maker ang 1 


1 * W FM ſhall. we gain ho this 3 
Proceeding? As Lovers, or as Huſbands ? The Lower 
is totally annihilated ; and Courtſhip, the moſt agree- 
able Scene in human Life, can no longer have Place, 
where Women have not the free Diſpoſal of them- 
ſelves, . but are bought and ſold, like the meaneſt 
Animals. The Haſband is as little a Gainer, having 

found the admirable Secret of diſtinguiſhing every 
Part of Love, except its Jealouſy. There is no Roſe 
without its Thorn; but he muſt be a fooliſh Wretch 


indeed, who throws away the Roſe, and preſerves 
0 the Thorn, 


6 ß Pg Ive 
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1 * W ov! D not willingly inſiſt upon it as an Advan- 
tage in our European Cuſtoms, what was obſerv'd by 
Mebemet Effendi the laſt Turkiſß Ambaffador in France. 
We Turks, fays he, are great Simpletons in Compariſon 
of 1 the Chri ſtians. We are at the Expence and Trouble 
of Reebing a Seraglis, each in his vt Houſe : + But yon 
eaſe yourſeFves of this Bur din, and Bae your Seraglio 
in your Friends Houfes. The known Virtue of our 
Pritifh Ladies frees them ſufficiently from this Impn- 
tation: And the Turk himſelf, however great a Turk, 


muſt own, that otir free Commerce with the Fair- 


Sex, more than any other Invention, embelliſhes, en- 
livens, and poliſhes Society. 


Bur the Alatic Miners are as deſtructive to 
Friendſhip as to Love. Jealouſy excludes Men from 
all Intimacies and Familiarities. No Man dares bring 
his Friend to his Houſe 'or Table, left he bring. a 
Lover to his numerous Wives. Hence all over the 


| Eaft, each Family is as ſeparate from another, as if 


they were ſo many diſtin Kingdoms. No Wonder 
then, that Solomon, Hving like an Eaſtern Prince, 
with his feven hundred Wives, and three hundred 


Concubines, without one Friend, cou'd write ſo pa- 
tetically concerning the Vanity of the World. Had 


he try'd the Secret of one Wife or Miſtreſs, a few 
Friends, and a great many Companions, he might 


have found Life ſomewhat more agreeable. Deſtroy 


Love and Priendfhip, what does there 8 in the 
World worth accepting? 


— 4-4 


To render Polygamy more odious, I need not re- 
count the frightful Effects of Jealouſy, and the Con- 
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fraint in which it holds the Fair-Sex all over the Raſt. 
In thoſe Countries Men are not allow'd to have any 
Commerce with the Females, not even Phyfieians, 
when Sickneſs may be ſupposd to have extinguiſh-& 
at the fame Time, has render'd them unfit Objects of 
Defire. Towrnefort tells us, That when he was brought 
into the Grand Sirnior's Seraglio as a Phyſician, he 
was not a little ſurpriz'd, in looking along a Gallery, 
to ſee a great Number of naked Arms, ſtanding out 
from the Sides ef che Room. Heeon'd not imagine 
what this cou'd mean; *tifl he was told, that thoſe 
Arms belong d to Bodies, which he muſt cure, with; 
out knowing any more about them, than what he 
cou'd learn from the Arms: He was not allow'd to 
aſk a Queſtion of the Patient, or even of her Atten- 
dants, leſt he might find it neceſſary to enquire con- 
cerning Circumſtances, which the Delicacy of the Se- 
raglio allows not to be reveal'd. Hence the Phyficians 
in the Eaſtern Countries pretend to know all Difeafes 
from the Pulſe; as our Quacks in Europe undertake 
to cure a Perſon merely from ſeeing his Water. 1 
ſuppoſe, h had Monteur Tournefort been of this latter 
Kind, he would not, in Conffantinople, have been al- 
low'd by the jealous Tarts to be furniſh'd with Max : 
terials equine for exerciſing his Art. 


In another Country, where reiyghry is alſo al- 
low'd, they render their Wives Cripples, and make 
their Feet of no uſe to them, in order to conſine them 
to their own Houſes. But it will, perhaps, ſurprize 
the Reader to hear, that in an Enropeam Country, Where 


Polygamy 
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Polygamy i is not allow'd, Jealouſy can _ be carry d 
to ſuch a Height, that tis indecent ſo much as to 
ſuppoſe a Woman of Rank can have Feet or Legs. 
A: Spaniard is jealous of the very Thoughts of thoſe 
who approach his Wife; and, if poſſible, will pre- 
vent his being diſſronour'd, even by the Wantonneſs 
of Imagination. Witneſs the following Story, which 


we have from very good Authority *. When the 


Mother of the late King of Spain was. on her Road 
towards Madris, ſhe paſt thro' a little Town in Spain, 
famous for its: ManufaQory of Gloves and Stockings. 


'The honeſt Magiſtrates of the Place thought they 


could not better, expreſs their Joy, for the. Reception 


of their new Queen, than by preſenting her with a 


Sample of thoſe Commodities, for which alone their 
Town was remarkable. The Major-Domo who con- 
ducted the Queen, receiv'd the Gloves very graci- 


| ouſſy: But when the Stockings were preſented, he 


flung them away with great Indignation, and ſeverely 
reprimanded the Magiſtrates for this egregious Piece 
of Indecency. Knew, ſays he, That a Queen of Spain 
has no Legs. The poor young Queen, who, at that 
Time, underſtood the Language but very imperfectly, 
and had been -ken frighten'd with Stories of Spanifo 


Jealouſy, imagin'd they were to cut off her Legs. 
Upon which ſhe fell a crying, and begg'd them to con- 


duct her back to Germany; for that ſhe never cou'd 
endure that Operation: And it was with ſome Difficulty 
they could appeaſe her. Philip IV. is ſaid never in 
his Life to have laugh'd Wr. but at the Recital 
of this Story. 

. . * Memiires de la ceur „ Eſpogn far Madaned wes 
f Iy 
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Ir a Spanuißb Lady muſt not be ſuppos'd to have 


Legs, what muſt be ſuppos'd of a Turkiſþ Lady! * 


She muſt not be ſuppos'd to have a Being at all. Ac- 
cordingly, tis eſteem'd a Piece of Rudeneſs and In- 


decency at -Conſtantinople, ever to make mention of 
a Man's Wives before him *. In E urape, tis true, 


fine bred People make it alſo a Rule never to talk of 


their Wives: But the Reaſon is not founded on our 


Jealouſy. I ſuppoſe it is becauſe we ſhould be apt, 


were it not for this Rule, to become troubleſome to | 


. * by talking too much of them. 


Tas Preſident Monteſquiou has gi ven a different 
Reaſon for this polite Maxim, Men, ſays he, never 
care to mention their Wives in Company, left they ul 


tali of them before People, that know them better than 


they do themſelves. 


Havrx o rejected Polygamy, * 0 one 
Man with one Woman, let us now conſider what 


Duration we ſhall aſſign to their Union, and whether 


we ſhall admit of thoſe vo itary Divorces, which 
were in Uſe among the G, :4s and Romans. They 
who would defend this Prad e, may unploy the fol- 
lowing Reaſons. | 


How often does: Diſguſt and Averſion ariſe after 
Marriage, from the moſt trivial Accidents, or from 
an Incompatibility of Humour; where Time, inftead 
of curing the Wounds proceeding from mutual Inju- 
ries, does every Day feſter them the more, by new 

* Moemoeires de Marquis d Agens. | 
Quarrels 
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Quarrels and Reproaches? Let us ſeparate Heartsz 
which are not made for each other. Each of them 
may, perhaps, find another, for which it is better 
fitted. At teaft, nothing can be more crue}, than to 
preſerve, by Violence, an Union, which, at firſt, 
was made by mutual Love, and is now, in Effect, 
diſlo d by macun Hatred. 


Bur the Liberty of Divorces is not only a Cure 
to Hatred and domeſtic Quarrels: It is alſo an admi- 


rable Preſervative againſt them, and the only Secret 


for keeping alive that Love, which firſt united the 
marry'd Couple. The Heart of Man delights in Li- 
berty: The very Image of Conſtraint is grievous to 
it: When you wou'd confine it by Violence, to what 
wou'd otherwife have been its Choice, its Inclination - 
immediately changes, and Deſire is turn'd into Aver- 
fion. If the public Intereſt will not allow us to en- 
joy in Polygamy that Variety, which is ſo agreeable 
in Love ; deprive us not at leaft of that Liberty, 
which is ſo eſſentially requifite. In vain you tell me, 
that I had my Choice of the Perſon, with whom J 
would conjoin myfelf. I had my Choice, tis true, of 
my Priſon; but this is but a ſmall Comfort, ſince it 
muſt ſtill be a Priſon. 


Sycn are the Arguments, which may be urged in 
Favour of Divorces: But there ſeem to be theſe three 
unanſwerable Objections againſt them ; Fir, What 
"muſt become of the Children, upon the Separation of 
the Parents? Muſt they be committed to the Care of 
2 Stepmother's ; and, inſtead of the fond Care and 
Concern 
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| Concern of a Mother, feel all the Indifference or Has 
tred of a Stranger or an Enemy? Theſe Inconveni- 
ences are ſufficiently felt, where Nature has made the 
Divorce by the Doom inevitable to all Mortals: And 

ſhall we ſeek to multiply theſe Inconveniencies, by 
multiplying Divorces, and putting it in the Power 
of Parents, upon every Caprics, 6 to render their Po- 
ſterity miſerable * d Fs _ TY N 


Fee, Ir i it be true, on . one land that 5 
Heart of Man naturally delights in Liberty, and hates 
every ching to which it is confin'd ; tis alſo true, on 
the other Hand, that the Heart of Man naturally 
ſubmits to Necefity, and ſoon loſes an Inclination 
when chere appears an abſolute Impoſſibility of fatige 
Zins, it. Theſe Principles of human Nature, you * 

are contradictory: But what is Man but a Heap 

270 Contradictions ? 5e tis remarkable, that where 
1 are, after this Manner, contrary in their 
Opera Jer; ration, they do f not always deſlro oy each other 3 
but i the one or the other may predominate on any 
particular Occaſion, according : as Circumſtances are 
more or leſs favourable to it. For Inſtance, Love 
is a reſtleſs and impatient Paffion, full of Caprice and 
Variations; 5 ariſing in a Moment from a Feature, 
from an Air, from nothing, and ſuddenly extinguiſh» 
ing after the ſame Manner. Such a Paſſion requires 
Liberty above all Things; and therefore Eloiſa had 
Reaſon, when, in order to preſerve this Paſſion, ſhe 
refus'd to marry her beloy'd vans, 


How oft, when preſt to Mariiage, have J ſaid, 
Curſe on all Laws, Ls thoſe which Love has made. 


Loves 


DS SN YT x. 
Lowe, free as Air, at Sight of human Tits, 5 
Spreads his li got Wing, 2 in a Moment fi ""P 


But Friend/bip is a calm and ſedate Affection, con- 
ducted by Reaſon, and cemented by Habit; ſpringing 
from long Acquaintance and mutual Obligations; . 
without Jealoufies or Fears, and without thoſe feveriſh 
Fits of Heat and Cold, which cauſe ſuch an agreeable 
Torment in the amorous Paſſion. So ſober an Aﬀec- 
tion, therefore, as Friendſhip, rather thrives under 
Collltdint,, and never riſes to ſuch a Height, as when 


gether, and gives them ſome common Obj ect of Pur- 
ſuit. Let us conſider then, whether Love or Friend- 
ſhip ſhould moſt predominate in Marriage ; and we 
| ſhall ſoon determine whether Liberty or Conſtraint be 
1 moſt favourable to it. The happieſt Marriages, to 
1 be ſure, are found where Love, by long Acquaint- 
b a ance, is conſolidated Friendſhip. Whoever 
bl 3X dreams of Raptures d ge beyond the Honey- 
moon, is a Fool. Even Romances themſelves, with 
all their Liberty of Fiction, are oblig'd to drop their 
Lovers the very Day of their Marriage, and find it ea- 
fier to ſupport the Paſſion for a dozen of Years under 
Coldneſs, Difdain and Difficulties, than a Week 
under Poſſeſſion and Security. We need not, there- ; 
fore, be afraid of drawing the Marriage-knot the ' 
cloſeſt poſible. The Friendſhip betwixt the Perſons, 

where it is ſolid and ſincere, will rather gain by it: 

And where it is wavering and uncertain, this is the 

beſt Expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous 

Quarrels and Difguſts are there, which People of 

common Prudence endeavour to forget, when my 

ye 
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lye under the Neceſſity of paſſing their Lives toge- 
ther; but which would ſoon inflame into the moſt 
| deadly Hatred, were they purſu'd to the utmoſt, un- 
der the R nk an _ MAKERS ? 


I'n the third Place, we muſt confi for: that dine 
is more dangerous than to unite two Perſons ſo cloſe © 
in all their Intereſts and Concerns, as Man and Wife» 
without rendering the Union intire and total. The 
leaſt Poſſibility of a ſeparate Intereſt muſt be the 

Source of endleſs  Quarrels and  Jealoutics,, What 
Dr. Parnet calls, * 
The little pifering Temper of a Wi ft, 
wilt be doubly ruinous; and the Husband's Self- 
neſs, being accompany'd with more Power, may be 
fill more dangerous. | BR 


* SHouLy theſe Reaſons again! een 5 
be eſteem d inſufficient, I hope no Body will pretend 
to refuſe the Teſtimony of Experience. At the Time 
that Divorces were moſt frequent among the Roman, 
Marriages were moſt rare; and Auguſtus was oblig'd, 
by penal Laws, to force the Men of Faſhion of Rome 
into the married State : A Circumftance which is 
ſcarce to be found in any other Age « or Nation, 5 


The Exclufion of Polygamy and Divorces ſuffici- 


ently recommends our preſent E uropean Practice, with 
Regard to Marriage. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY XXIII. 


Of SiurLrelrv and REFINEMENT 
rn Writing, 


INE Writing, according to Mr. Addiſon, con- 
fiſts. of Sentiments, which are natural, without 


being obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more 


conciſe Definition of fine Writing, 


„„. which are merely natural, affect not 


che Mind with any Pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy to 
engage our Attention. The Pleaſantries of a Water- 


man, the Obſervations of a Peaſant, the Ribaldry of 
a Porter or Hackney Coachman; all theſe are na- 
tural, and diſagreeable. What an inſipid Comedy 
ſhould we make of the Chit-chat of the Tea- table, 
copy d faithfully and at full Length? Nothing can 
pleaſe Perſons of Taſte, but Nature drawn with all 
her Graces and Ornaments , la belle nature; or if we 
copy low Life, the Strokes muſt be ſtrong and remark- 


able, and muſt convey a lively Image to the Mind. 


The abſurd + Naivety of Sancho Pancho is repreſented 


+ A Word which 1 have borrow'd from the French, and 
which is much wanted in our Language, | 


in 
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in ſuch inimitable Colours by Cervantes, chat it enter - 
| tains as much as the Picture of the W 
Hero or ſofteſt Lover. 

Tus Caſe is Ane ene Cees, Philoſophers, 
Critics, or any Author, who ſpeaks. in his own Per- 
ſon, without introdacing other Speakers or Actors. 
If his Language be not elegant, his Obſervations un- 
common, his Senſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will in 
vain boaſt his Nature and Simplicity. He may be 
correct; but he never will be agreeable. Tis the 
Unhappineſs of ſuch Authors, that they are never 
blam'd nor cenſur d. The good Fortune of a Book, 
and that of a Man, are not the ſame. The ſecret de- 
ceiving Path of Life, which Horace talks of, fallentis 
ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt Lot of the one; but 
is the - og Misfortune that the other can ren 


fall into. 


On the other Hand, ProduQtions, which are merely 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give any 
laſting Entertainment to the Mind. To draw Chime- 
ras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. 
The Juſtneſs of the Repreſentation is loſt, and the 
Mind is diſpleaſed to find a Picture, which bears no 
Reſemblance to any Original. Nor are ſuch exceſ- 
five Refinements more agreeable in the epiſtolary or 
philoſophic Stile than in the Epic or Tragic. Too 
much Ornament is .a Fault in every Kind of Produc- 
tion, Uncommon Expreſſions, ſtrong Flaſhes of Wit, 
pointed Similies, and epigrammatic Turns, eſpeci- 
ally when laid too thick, are a Disfigurement rather 
than any Embelliſhment of Diſcourſe, As the Eye, 

in 
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in ſurveying a Gothic Building, is diſtracted by the 
Multiplicity of Ornaments, and loſes the whole by its 
minute Attention to the Parts; ſo the Mind, in per- 
uſing a Work over-ſtock'd with Wit, is fatigu'd and 
diſguſted with the conſtant Endeavour to ſhine and 


ſurprize. This is the Caſe where a Writer over- 


abounds in Wit, even tho' that Wit, in itſelf, ſhould 
be juſt and agreeable. But it commonly happens to ſuch 
Writers, that they ſeek for their favourite Ornaments, 
even where the Subject affords them not; and by that 
Means, have twenty wege en for one n 
that is really beauoful. $795" | 


Tukkk is no Subject i in cxitinal. Latininy more co- 
pious than this of the juſt Mixture of Simplicity and 
Refinement in Writing; and therefore, not to wan- 
der in too large a Field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few general TO on that . 


 Firſ I — 2 T bat the Exceſſe det Kinds are 
to be avoided, and the a proper Medium ought to be ſtu- 
dy'd in all Productions; yet. this Medium lies not in a 
Point, but admits of a very conſiderable Latitude. Con- 
fider the wide Diſtance, in this Reſpect, betwixt Mr. 


Pope and Lucretius. Theſe ſeem to lye in the two 


greateſt Extremes of Refinement and Simplicity, which 
a Poet can indulge himſelf in, without being guilty 
of any blameable Exceſs. All this Interval may be 
fll'd with Poets, who may differ from each other, 
but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
Stile and Manner. Corneille and Congrewe, who carry 
their Wit and Refinement ſomewhat farther than Mr. 
Pope 
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Pope (if Poets of ſo different a Kind can be com- 
par d together) and Sophocles and Terence, who are 
more ſimple than Lucretius, ſeem: to have: gone out.of 
that Medium, wherein the moſt perfect Productions 
are to be found, and are guilty of ſome Exceſs in theſe 
oppoſite Characters. Of all the great Poets, Virgi 
and Racine, in my Opinion, lye neareſt the Center, 
and are the fartheſt remov'd from both the Extremi- 
Des, fs nr To e ITT HITS! 
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Mr end Obſervation on this Head is, That it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain, by Words, 
wherein the juſt Medium betwixt the Exceſſes of Simpli- 
city and Refinement * conſiſts, or to give any Rule, by 


_evhich aue can know preciſely the Bounds betrwixt the 
Fault and the Beauty. A Critic may not. only diſ- 


courſe very judiciouſly. on this Head, without 


inſtructing his Readers, but even without under- 
ſanding the Matter perfectly himſelf. There is 
not in the World a finer Piece of Criticiſm than Fon. 
tenelle's Diſſertation on Paſtorals; wherein, by a Num- 
ber of Reflections and philoſophical Reaſonings, he 
endeavours to fix the juſt Medium, which is ſuitable to 
that Species of Writing. But let any one read the 
Paſtorals of that Author, and he will be convinc'd, 
that this judicious . Critic, notwithſtanding his fine 
Reaſonings, had a falie Taſte, and fix'd 'the Point of 
Perfection much nearer the Extreme of Refinement, 
than paſtoral Poetry will admit of. The Sentiments 
- of his Shepherds are better ſuited to the Toilettes of 
Paris, than to the Foreſts of Arcadia. But this it is 
W to diſcover from his critical W 
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He blames all exceſſive Painting bene e as 
much as Virgil could have done, had he wrote a Diſ- 
ſertation on this Species of Poetry. However dif- 
ferent the Taſtes. of Men may be, their general Diſ- 
courſes on theſe Subjects are commonly the ſame. No 
Criticiſm can be very inſtructive, which deſcends not 
to Particulars, and is not full of Examples and Illu- 
ſtrations. Tis allow'd on all Hands, that Beauty, as 
well as Virtue, lies always in a Medium; but where 
this Medium is plac'd, is the great Queſtion, and can 
never be ſufficiently explain'd by general Reaſonings. 


I sraLlL deliver it as a third Obſervation on this 
Subject, hat we ought to be more on our Guard againſ? 
the Exceſs of Refinement than that of Simplicity ; and 
that becauſe the former Exceſs is both leſs beautiful, and 
more dangerous than the latter. 


i "Tis a certain Rule, that Wit and Paſſion are in- 
tirely inconſiſtent. When the Affections are mov'd, 
there is no Place for the Imagination. The Mind of 
Man being naturally limited, *tis impoſſible all its 
Faculties can operate at once: And the more any one 
-predomunates, the leſs Room is there for the others to 


| exert their Vigour. For this Reaſon, a greater De- 
gree of Simplicity is requir'd in all Compoſitions, 


where Men, and Actions, and Paſſions are painted, 
than in ſuch as confiſt of Reflections and Obſervations. 
And as the former Species of Writing is the more en- 
gaging and beautiful, one may fafely, upon this Ac- 
count, give the Preference to the Extreme of Simpli- 
city above that of Refinement, | 

| Ws 
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Wi may alſo obſerve, chat thoſe Compoſitions, : 
which we read the ofteneſt, and which every Man of 
Taſte has got by Heart, have the Recommendation of 
Simplicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in the 
Thought, when diveſted of that Elegance of Expreſ- " 
ſton, and Harmony of Numbers, with which it is 
cloath d. If the Merit of the Compoſition lyes in a 
Point of Wit; it may ſtrike at firſt; but the Mind 
anticipates the Thought in the ſecond Perufal, and is 
no longer affected by it. When I read an Epigram 
of Martial, the firſt Line recalls the Whole ; and I 
have no Pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what I know 
already. But each Line, each Word in Catullus has 
its Merit; and I am never tir'd with the Peruſal of 
him. *Tis ſufficient to run over Coxvley once : But 
Parnel, after the fiftieth Reading, i is as freſh as at the 


| firſt. Beſides, tis with Books, as with Women, where 


a certain Plainneſs of Manner and of Dreſs is more 
engaging than that Glare of Paint and Airs and Ap. 
parel, which may dazzle the Eye, but reaches not the 
Affections. Terence is a modeſt and baſhful Beauty, 
to whom we grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes 
nothing, and whoſe Purity and Nature make a dura- 
ble, tho? not a —_— Inn upon us. 


But Refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, ſo it 18 
the more dangerous Extreme, and what we are the 
apteſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for Dulneſs» 
when it is not accompany'd with great Elegance and 
Propriety. On the contrary, there is ſomething ſur- 
prizing in a Blaze of Wit and Conceit. Ordinary 

M Readers 
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Readers are mightily ſtruck with it, and falſly imagine 
it to be the moſt difficult, as well as moſt excellent 
Way of Writing. Seneca abounds with agreeable 
Faults, ſays Quinctilian, abundut dulcibus witiis; and 
for that Reaſon is the more dangerous, and the more 
apt to pervert the Taſte of the young and incon- 


ſiderate. 


1 SHALL add, that the Exceſs of Refinement is 
now more to be guarded againſt than ever; . becaufe 
tis the Extreme, which Men are the moſt apt to fall 
into, after Learning has made great Progreſs, and af- 
ter eminent Writers have appear'd in every Species of 
Compoſition. The Endeavour to pleaſe by Novelty, 
leads Men wide of Simplicity and Nature, and fills 
their Writings with Affectation and Conceit. TwWas 
thus the Age of Claudius and Nero became ſo much in- 
ferior to that of Auguſtus in Taſte and Genius: And 


perhaps there are, at preſent, ſome Symptoms of a 


like Degeneracy of Taſte, in France as well as in 
E land. | 


ESSAY 


"ESSAY. 


| 1 HE 1 5 are very apt to carry all 3 
: . Chara&ers. to Extremes ; and having once 
| eſtabliſh'd | it as a Principle, that any People are kna- 
viſh, or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of r no 
Exception, but comprehend every Individual under 
the ſame Character. Men of Senſe condemn theſe 
undiſtinguiſh'd Judgments ; ; tho' at the ſame Time, 
they allow, that each Nation has a peculiar Set of 
Manners, and that ſome particular Qualities are more 
| frequently to. be met with among one People than 
among their. Neighbours. The common People in 
Sæuiſerland have ſurely more Probity than thoſe of the 
ſame Rank in Veland; and every prudent Man will, 
from that Circumſtance alone, make a Difference in 
the Truſt he repoſes i in them. We have Reaſon to 
expect greater Wit and Gaiety i in a Frenchman than i in 
# Spaniard ; tho Cerwantes was born i in Spai 1. An 
Engliſoman will naturally be ſuppoſed to have. more 
Knowledge than a Dane; tho Tycho Brabe was a 
Native of Denmark. 14 Different e are, align d 
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for theſe national Character: 3 while ſome account for 
_ them from moral and others from phyfcal Cauſes. By 
— Cauſes, I mean all Cireumſtances, which are 
fitted to work on the Mind as. Motives or Reaſons, 
and which render a pecul:ar Set of Manners. habitual 
to us. Of this Kind are, the Nature of the Govern- 
3 ment, the Revolutions of public Affairs, the Plenty 
* or Penury in which the People live, the Situation of 
= the Nation with Regard to its Neighbours, and ſuch 
like Circumſtances. By phy/ical Cauſes, I here mean 
thoſe Qualities of the Air and Climate, Which are 
| i fu ppoſed to work inſenſibly on the Temper, by alter- 
= ing the Tone and Habit of the Body, and' giving a 
= particular Complexion, which, tho' Reflection and 
I Reaſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will it prevail 
among the Generality of Mankind, N71 War an In- 
= fluence on their Manners. | 1 
Tur the Character of a Nation will very much 
depend on moral Cauſes muſt be evident to the moſt 
= fuperficial Obſerver ; fince a Nation is nothing but a 
1 Collection of Individuals, and the Manners of Indi- 
Sj ' viduals are frequently determined by theſe Cauſes. As 
1 Poverty and hard Labour debaſe the Minds of the 
1 | common People, and render them unfit for any Sci- 
. ence and ingenious Profeſſion; ſo where any Govern- 
if | ment becomes very oppreſlive to all its Subjects, it 
1 muſt have a proportional Effect on their Temper 
i and Genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal Arts from 
"amongſt them. Inſtances of this Nature are very fre- 
1 in e 
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* 


Tur ſame Principle of moral Cauſes fixes the 
Character of different Profeſſions, and alters even that 
Diſpoſition, which the particular Members receive 
from the Hand of Nature. A Soldier and a Prieſt; 

are different Characters, in all Nations, and all Ages; 
and this Difference is founded on n 44k 
wiiote' Ne ay eternal and unalterable.” 0 


4 


„ e of cheir Life males Soldiers ou 


viſh and generous: as well as brave: Their Idleneſs 
as well as the large Societies, which they form in 

Camps or Garriſons, incline them te Pleaſure and 
Gallantry: By their frequent Change of Company, 
they acquire good Breeding and an Openneſs of Be- 


haviour : Being employ'd only againſt a public and 
an open Eden they become candid, horeſt, and | 


. HE. as HO... 


the Body — that of the Mind, they a are © commonly 
n ow! . f. ; 


is a trite, but not altogether a falle Marim 
chat Prieſt f all Religions are the ſame ; and tho the 


. 
* 


— 


a + "Tis a | Saying of Minandr, Kelis FeaTiaTN,. au 
ai e did Oubers yivor" dv. Men. apud. Stobæum. 
775 not in th Power even of Cad to make a polite Soldier, The con- 
-trary Obſervation with regard to the Manners of Soldiers e. 
Place in our Days. This ſeems to me a Preſumption, that the 
Ancients ow 'd all their Refinement and Civility to Books and 
Study 4 For: which, indeed, a Soldier?s: Life is not ſo well qua 
lied. Company and the World is their Sphere. And if there; 
be any Politeneſs to be learned from Company, they will cer- 

have the moſt conſiderable Share of it. 
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Character of the Profeſſion wlll not, in every Inſtance, 
prevail over the perſonal Character, yet it is ſure al- 
ways to predominate with the greater Number. For 
as Chymiſts obſerve, that Spirits, when rais'd to a 
certain Height, are all the ſame, from whatever Ma- 
terials they be extracted; fo theſe Men, being elevated 
above Humanity, acquire a uniform Character, which 
is entirely their own, and which, in my Opinion, 1s, 
generally ſpeaking, not the moſt amiable,” that is to 
be met with in human Society. It is, in moſt Points, 
oppoſite to that of a Soldier; as is the _ of Life, 
9090 n it is deriv d . , 


£ GT; As 


+ Tho' all Mankind have a ſtrong Propenſity to Religion 
at certain Times and in certain Diſpoſitions; yet are there few 
or none, who have it to that Degree, and with that Conſtancy, 
which is requiſite to ſupport the Character of this Profeſſion. 
It muſt, therefore, happen, that.Clergymen, being drawn from 
the common Maſe of Mankind, as People are to other Employ- 
ments, by the Views of Profit, the greateſt Part, tho“ ne 
Atheifts or Freethinkers, will find it neceſſary, on particular 
Occaſions, to feign more Devotion than they are, at that Time, 
poſſeſt of, and to maintain the Appearance of Fervour and Se- 
riouſneſs, even when jaded with the Exerciſes of their Religion, 
or when they have their Minds engag'd in the common Occu- 
pations of Life. They muſt not, like the reſt of the World, 
give Scope to their natural Movement and Sentiments : They | 
muſt ſet a Guard over their Looks and Words and AQtions : 
And in erder to ſupport the Veneration paid them by the ig- 
norant Vulgar, they muſt not only keep a remarkable Referve, 
but muſt promote the Spirit of Superſtition, by a contipu'd 
Grimace and Hypocriſy. This Diffimulation often deſtroys the 
Candour and Ingenvity of their bees CHE and --x onda an woes 
parable Breach in a their Characters. ö | 


| = 
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As to phyfical Cauſes, I am inclin'd to doubt al- 
together of their * in this particular; nor do 
1 think, 


If by Chance any of them be poſſeſt of a Temper more ſu 


ſceptible of Devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but little Oc- 


caſion for Hypocriſy to ſupport the Character of his Profeſſion ; 

tis ſo natural for him to over-rate this Advantage, and to think 
it atones for every Violation of Morality, that frequently he is 
not more virtuous than the Hypocrite. And tho* few dare 
openly avow thoſe exploded Opinions, that every thing is lawful 
to tbe Sai nts, and that they alone have a Property in ther Goods ; | 
yet may we obſerve, that theſe Principles lurk in every Boſom, 
and repreſent a Zeal for religious Obſervances as ſo great a Me- 
rit, that it may compenſate for many Vices and Enormities. 

This Obſervation is ſo common, that all prudent Men are on 
their Guard, when they meet with any extraordinary Appear- 
ance of Religion; tho? at the ſame Time, they confeſs, that 
there are many Exceptions to this general Rule, and that Pro- 
diey and Superſtition are far from being incompatible, 

Moſt Men are ambitious 3 but the Ambition of other Men 
may commonly be ſatisfy*d, by excelling in their particular Pro- 
felllon, and thereby promoting the Intereſts of Society. The 
Ambition of the Clergy can often de fatisfy'd only by pro- 
moting Tynorance-and Superſtition and implicite Faith and pi- 
ous Frauds. And having got what Archimedes only wanted, (vi. 
another World on which he could fix his Engines) no Wan. 
they move this World at their Pleaſure, 

Moſt Men have an over-weaning Conceit of themſelves ; but 
theſe have a peculiar Temptation to that Vice, who. are re- 
garded with ſuch Veneration, and are even deem'd ſacred, by 
the ignorant Multituge 

Moſt Men are apt to bear a particular Regard for the Mem- 
bers of their own refeſſion; 3 but as a Lawyer, or Phyſician, or 
Merchant does, each of them, follow out his Buſineſs apart, 
the Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the 
Tatereſts of Clergymen of the ſame Religion ; where the whole 
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J think, that Men owe any thing of their Temper or 


Genius to the Air, Food, or Climate. I confeſs, 


Body gains by the aca. paid to their common Ons 
and by the Suppreſſion of Antagoniſts. | 


Few Men can bear Contradiction with Patience; but the 
Clergy too often proceed even to a Degree of Fury on this Ar- 


ticle : Becauſe all their Credit and Livelihood depend upon the 
- Bchef, which their Opinions meet with; and they alone pre- 
tend to a divine and ſupernatural Authority, or have any Co- 


lour for repreſenting their Antagoniſts as impious and prophanes 
The Odium Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even 
to a Proverb, and means that Degree of Rancour, which is 3 the 
meſt furious and implacable. 


Thus many of the Vices of human Nature are, by fixt moral 
Cauſes, inflam'd in that Profeſſion; and tho' ſeveral Individu= 
als eſcape the Contagion, yet all wiſe Governments will be on 
their Guard againſt'the Attempts of a Society, who will for ever 


combine into one Faction, and while it acts as a Society, wil! 
for ever be actuated by Ambition, Pride, and a perſecuting 


Spirit, 


The Temper of Religion is grave and ſerious; and this i is 
the Character requir'd of Prieſts, which confines them to ſri 
Rules of Decency, and commonly prevents Irregularity and In- 


temperance amongſt them, The Gaiety, much leſs the Exceſ- 


ſes of Pleaſure, is not permitted in that Body; and this Vir- 
tue is, perhaps, the only one they owe to their Profeſſion, 


In Religicns, indeed, founded on ſpeculative Principles, and 


where public Diſcourſes make a Part of religious Service, it 
may alſo be ſuppoſed that the Clergy will have a conſiderable 


Share in the Learning of the Times; tho' tis certain that 


their Taſte in Eloquence will always be better than their Skill 


in Reaſoning and Philoſophy. But whoever poſſeſſes the other 


noble Virtues of Humanity, Meckneſs, and Moderation, as 
very many of them, no Doubt, do, is beholden for them to 
Nature or Reflection, not to the Genius of his Calling. 


that 
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that the contrary Opinion may juſtly, at firſt Sight, 
ſeem very probable ; ſince we find, that theſe Circum- 
ſtances have an Influence over every other Animal, 
and that even thoſe Creatures, which are fitted to 
live i in all Climates, ſuch as Dogs, Horſes, Ec. do 


not yet attain the ſame perfection in all. The Cou- 
rage of Bull- Dogs and Game- Cocks ſeems peculiar 


to England. Flanders is remarkable for large and 
heavy Horſes: Spain for Horſes light, and of good 
Mettle. And any Breed of theſe Creatures, tranſ- 


ported from one Country into another, will ſoon loſe 


the Qualities, which they deriv'd from their native 


Climate. It 8 be aſk'd, Why not the ſame with 


Men # 


Tura are few Queſtions more curious than this, 
nor which will occur oftener in our Enquiries con- 
cerning human Affairs; and therefore it may be N 
1 to nc it a ſerious Examination. 


Tur human Mind! is of a very imitative Nature + 
nor is it poſſible, for any Set of Men, to converſe 
often together, without acquiring a Similitude 'of 
Manners, and communicating to each other their 
Vices as well as Virtues. The Propenſity to Com- 
pany and Society is ſtrong in all rational Creatures; 
and the ſame Diſpoſition, which gives us this Pro- 
penſity, makes us enter deeply into each other's Senti- 
ments, and cauſes like Paſſions and Inclinations to 
run, as it were by Contagion, thro” the whole Club 
or Knot of Companions. | Where a Number of Pe6- 
Pie are united into one polltical Body, the Occafions 
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of their unn muſt be ſo frequent, for Defence, 
Commerce, and Government, that, along with the 
ſame Speech or Language, they muſt contract a Re- 
ſemblance in their Manners, and have a common or 
national Character, as well as a perſonal one, peculiar 
to each Individual, Now tho' Nature produces all 
Kinds of Temper and Underſtanding in great Abun- 
dance, it follows not that ſhe always produces them 
in like Proportions, and that in every Society the In- 
gredients of Induſtry and Indolence, Valour and 
Cowardice, Humanity and Brutality, . Wiſdom and 
Folly will be mixt after the ſame Manner. In the 
Infancy of Society, if any of theſe Diſpoſitions be 
found in greater Abundance than the reſt, it will na- 
turally prevail in the Compoſition, and give a Tinc- 
ture to the national Character. Or ſhould it be aſ- 
ſerted, that no Species of Temper can Teaſonably be 


preſum'd to predominate, even in thoſe contracted 


Societies, and that the ſame Proportions will always 


be preſerv'd in the Mixture; yet ſurely the Perſons in 


Credit and Authority, being a more contracted Body, 
cannot always be preſum'd to he of the ſame-Charac- 
ter ; and their Influence on the Manners of the Peo- 
ple, muſt, at all Times, be very conſiderable. If on 
the firſt, Eſtabliſhmeut of a Republic, a Brutus ſhould 
be plac'd in Authority, and be tranſported with ſuch 
an Enthuſiaſm for Liberty and public Good, as to 
overlook all the Ties of Nature, as well as private 
Intereſt ; ſuch an illuſtrious Example will naturally 
have an Effect on the whole Society, and kindle the 
ſame Paſſion in every Boſom. Whatever. It be that 
forms the Manners of one Generation, the next muſt 

. im- 
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imbibe a deeper Tincture of the ſame Dye; Men 
being more ſuſceptible of all Impreſſions during In- 
fancy, and retaining theſe Impreſſions as long as they 


remain in the World. I aflert, then, that all nati- 
onal Characters, where they depend not on fixt mor. J 


Cauſes, proceed from ſuch Accidents as thefe, and that 
phyſical Cauſes have no diſcernible Operation on the 
human Mind. 8 


Ir we run over the whole Globe, or revolve all the 


Annals of Hiſtory, we ſhall- diſcover every-where 
Signs of this Sympathy or Contagion of Manners, 
and none of the Influence of Air or Climate. 


Firſt. We may obſerve, that where a very exten. 
ſive Government has been eſftabliſh'd for many Centy. 
ries, it ſpreads a national Character over the whole 
Empire, and communicates to every Part a Similitude 
of Manners. Thus the Chinęſe have the greateſt Uni- 
formity of Character imaginable ; tho' the Air and 
Climate, in different Parts of that vaſt Empire, ad- 
mit of very conſiderable Variations. 


Secondly. In ſmall G 3overnments, which are very 
contiguous, the People have notwithſtanding 2 dif- 


ferent Character, and are often as diſtinguiſhable in - 


their Manners as the moſt diſtant Nations. Ab. 
and Thebes were but a ſhort Day's Journey from each 
other; tho' the Athenians were as remarkable for In- 
genuity, Politeneſs, and Gaiety, as the Thebars for 
Dulneſs, Ruſticity, and a phlegmatic Temper. Pla- 
tarch, diſcourſing of the Effects of Air on the Mind 8 
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of Men, obſerves that the Inhabitants of the Piræeun, 
poſſeſt very different Tempers from thoſe of the 
higher Town of Atbeus, which was diſtant about four 
Miles from it. But I believe no one attributes the 
Difference of Manners, in Wapping and St. James s, 
to a Difference of Air or Climate. 


Thirdly. Tux ſame national Character commonly 
follows the Authority of the Government to a preciſe 
Limit or Boundary; and upon crofling a River, or 
paſſing a Mountain, one finds a new Set of Manners 
along with a new Government. The Languedocians 
and Gaſcons are the gayeſt People of all France; but 
whenever you go over the Pyrenees, you are among 
Spaniards, Ts it conceivable, that the Qualities of the 
Air ſhould change ſo exactly with the Limits of an 


Empire, which depend fo much on the Accidents of 


Battles, Negotiations, and Marriages ? 


Feurthly. WHERE any Set of Men, ſcatter'd over 
didant Nations, have a cloſe Society or Communication 
together, they acquire a Similitude of Manners, and 
have but little in common with the Nations amongſt 


whom they live. Thus the Favs in Europe, and the 


Armenians in the Eaſt, have a peculiar Character; and 
the former are as much noted for Fraud, as the 
latter for Probity. The Jeſuites, in all Roman-Ca- 
thelic Countries, are alſo obſerv'd to have a 9 
peculiar to themſelves. 


Fi 505. WHERE any Accident, as a Difference of 
Language or Religion, keeps two Nations, inhabiting 
; TER FINS. 
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the fame Country, from mixing with each other, 

they will preſerve a difſtin& and even oppoſite Set of 

Manners for ſeveral Centuries. The Integrity, Gra- 

vity, and Bravery of the Turks form an exact Con- 

traſt to the Levity, Deceit, _— Cowardice of the 
modern Greeks. | 


 Sixthly. Tux ſame Set of Manners will follow a 
Nation, and adhere to them over the whole Globe, 
as well as the ſame Laws and Language. The Spaniſh, 


Engliſh, French, and Dutch Colonies are all diſtinguiſh 
able, even betwixt the Tropics. 


gel Tux Manners of a People change very 
conſiderably from one Age to another; either by great 
Alterations in their Government, by the Mixtures of 
new People, or by that Inconſtancy, to which all hu- 
man Affairs are ſubject. The Ingenuity and Induſtry 
of the ancient Greeks have nothing in common with 
the Stupidity and Indotence of the prefent Inhabitants 
of thoſe Regions. Candour, Bravery, and Love 
of Liberty, form'd the Character of the ancient Ro- 
mans; as Subtilty, Cowardice, and afSlaviſh Diſpoſi- 
tion do that of the modern. The old Spaniards were 
reſtleſs, turbulent, and ſo addicted to War, that many 
of them killed themſelves, when they were depriv'd 
of their Arms by the Romans, One would find an 
equal Difficulty, at preſent, (at leaſt fifty Years ago) 
to rouze up the modern Spariards to Arms. The Ba- 
tavians were all Soldiers of Fortune, 'and hir 'd them- 
ſelves into the Roman Armies. Their Poſterity make 
uſe of F oreigners for the ſame Purpoſe that the Romanr 


did 


a 
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did their Anceſtors, Tho' ſome Strakes of the French. 
Character be the ſame, which Cæſar has aſerib'd to 
the Gauls ; yet what Compariſon betwixt the Civili- 

ty, Humanity and Knowledge of the medern Inha. 


bitants of that Country, — Barba, 
rity and Groſſneſs of the ancient ? | _—_ 


 Eighthly. Wuxkr feveral neighbouring Nations 
have a very cole Communication together, either by 
Policy, Commexce, or Travelling, they acquire a Si- 
militude of Manners, proportion d to the Communi- 
cation. Thus all the Frazks ſeem to have a uniform 
Character to the Eaſtern Nations. The Differences 
among them are like the partieular Accents of dif- 
ferent Provinces, Which are not diſtinguiſhable, ex- 
cept by an Ear accuſtom d to them, and which com- 


n eſcape a Fargigner- 


Ninthl.. Ws may often remark. a 3 Mix- 
ture of Manners and Character in the ſame Nation, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, and ſubject to the ſame 
Government: And in this Particular, the Engliſs are the 
moſt remarkable of any People, that ever were in 
the World. Nor is this to be aſcrib'd to the Mutabi- 
lity and Uncertainty of their Climate, or to any other 
phyſical Cauſes ; fince all theſe Cauſes take Place in 

their neighbouring Kingdom of Scotland, without having 
the ſame Effect. Where the Government of a Nation 
is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a particular 
Set of Magners. Where it is altogether monarchical, 
it is more apt to.have the ſame Effe& ; the Imitation 

of Superiors ſpreading the national Manners faſter 
among 
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among the People. If a State eonſiſts altogethar of 
Merchants, ſuch as Holland, their uniform Way of 
Life will form their Character. If it conſiſts chiefly 
of Nobles and landed Gentry, like Germany, France, 
and Spain, the ſame Effect follows. The Genius of 
a particular Sect or Religion is alſo apt ta mauld 
the Manners of a People. But the Egli Govern- 
ment is a Mixture of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy. The People are compos d of Gentry 
and Merchants. All Sefts of Religion are to he 
found amongſt them, And the great Liberty and In- 


dependency, which they enjoy, allows every one to 
diſplay the Manners, which are peculiar to him, 


Hence the Exgliſb, of any People in the Univerſe, 
have the leaſt of a national Character; unleſs this 
very Singularity be made their national Character. 


Ir the Characters of Men depended on the Air and 


Climate, the Degrees of Heat and Cold ſhould natu- 


rally be expected to have a mighty Influence; fince * 
nothing has a greater Effect on all Plants and irra- 


tional Animals. And indeed, there is ſome Reaſon 
to think, that all the Nations, which live beyond the 
polar Circles or betwixt the Tropics, are inferior to 
the reſt of the Species, and are utterly incapable of 
all the higher Attainments of the human Mind. The 
Poverty.and Miſery of the northern Inhabitants of the 
Globe, and the Indolence of the ſouthern, may, per- 
haps, account for this remarkable Difference, with- 
out havin g Recourſe to phyſical Cauſes. This how- 
ever is certain, that the Characters of Nations are very 
ee the temperate Climates, and that al- 

moſt 
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moſt all the n Obſervations, which have been 
form'd of the more ſouthern' or more northern Na- 


tions in theſe Climates, are found to ) be uncertain and 
falacious. 25 3 Wien 

SHALL * WAY that the ie Neighbourhood of i the Sun 
inflames the Imagination of Men, and gives them a 
: Spirit and Vivacity? The French, Greeks, 
Egyptians and Perfians are remarkable for Gaiety : 
The Spaniards, Turks and Chineſe are noted for Gra- 
vity and a ſerious Behaviour; without any ſuch Dif- 
ference of Climate, as to produce this Difference of 
Temper. N 


8 — 


TRE Greeks and "FIR Hg call'd alt otter Na- 


* 


tions Barbarians, confin'd Genius and a fine Under- 


ſtanding to the more ſouthern Climates, and pro 

nounc'd the northern Nations incapable of all Kow- 
ledge and Civility. But Britain has produc'd as great 
Men, either for Action or Learning, as Greece or rand 


have to boaſt of. oF 


Wc > 7 $ pre tended, that the Sentiments of Men be- 


| come more delicate as they approach nearer the Sun; 


and that their Taſte of Beauty and Elegance of every 
Kind receives proportionable Improvements ia every 
Latitude, as we may particularly obſerve of th: Lan- 


guages, of which the more ſouthern are ſmooth and 


melodious, the northern harſh and untuneable. But 
this Obſervation holds not univerſally. The Arabic 
is uncouth and diſagreeable : The Muſcovite ſoft and 
| aß cal. Energy, Strength, and ſometimes Harſh- 

2 neſs 
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neſs form the Character of the Latin Tongue: The 
Italian is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate 
Language, that can poſlibly be imagin d. Every 
Language will depend ſomewhat on the Manners of 
the People; but much more on that original Stock of 
Words and Sounds, which they receiv'd from their 
Anceſtors, and which remain unchangeable,” even 
while their Manners admit of the greateſt Alterations. 
Who can doubt, that the Exgliſb are at preſent a much 
more polite and knowing People than the Greets were 
for ſeveral Ages after the Siege of Troy? Yet there is 
no Compariſon between the Language of Milton and 
that of Homer. Nay, the greater are the Alterations 


and Improvements, which happen in the Manners of 


a People, the leſs can be expected in their Language. 


A few great and refin'd Geniuſes will communicate | 


their Taſte and Knowledge to a whole People, and 
produce the greateſt Improvements : But they fix the 
Tongue by their Writings, and prevent, in x ſome De- 
Zree, its farther Changes. 919 


My Lord Bases has obſerv'd, that the Inhabitants of 
the South are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe 
of the North; but that, where the Native of a cold 
Climate has Genius, he riſes to a higher Pitch than 
<an be reached by the ſouthern Wits. This Obſerva- 
tion a late Writer + confirms, by comparing the 
ſouthern Wits to Cucumbers, which are commonly 
all good of their Kind; but at the beſt are an inſi- 
pid Fruit: While the northern Geniuſes are like Me- 


+ Dr, Berkeley ; Minute Philoſopher, 
lons, 


—— 


Aud the entire Baniſhment of groſs Ignorance and Ru- 
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lons, of which not eng in fifty is good ; but when i it 


is good, it has an exquiſite Reliſh. I believe this 


Remark may be allow'd juſt, when confin'd to the 
European Nations, and to the preſent Age, or rather 
to the preceding one: But then I think it may be ac- 
counted for by moral Cauſes. All the Sciences and 
liberal Arts have been imported to us from the South; 
and tis eafy to imagine, that, in the firſt Ardour of 


Application, when excited by Emulation and by Glo- 


ry, the few, that were addicted to them, would carry 
them to the greateſt Height, and ſtretch every Nerve, 


and every Faculty, to reaeh the Pinnacle of Perfection. 


Such illuſtrious Examples pred Knowledge every 
where, and begot an univerſal Eſteem for the Sciences +4 
After which, tis no Wonder, that Induſtry relaxes; 


uhile Men meet not with ſuitable Encouragements, 


nor arrive at ſuch DiftanRion by their Attainments, 
The univerſal Diffuſion of Learning among a People» 


ſticity is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any remark- 
able Perfection in particular Perſons. © Formerly 


ec fays Juvenal, Learning was conhn'd to Greece wa | 
Hay. Now the whole World emulate hens and 


< Rome, Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, know- 
“ ingin the Laws. Even Thu/c entertains 'Thoughts 


of hiring Rhctoricians for its Inſtructian * This 


* Fed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus Fl anti qui ęræſertim fate Metelli. 
Nunc totus Graias, neftraſque habet erbis Athenas, 
| Gallia caufidices doouit facunda Britannos : 
De conducendo loguitur jam rhetoge Thule, | 
| Satyr, 15 


* State 
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State of Learning is remarkable; betauſe Juen 1% 
himſelf the laſt of the Roman Writers, who poſſeſt any 
Degree of Genius: Thoſe, WhO ſuceeeded, are vas» 
lued for nothing but the Matters of Fact, of which 
they give us Information. I wiſh; the late Converſion 
of Muſcovy to the Study of the Sciences may not prove 
a like Prognoſtic ne preſent Period ot, 7 


--Cantinul Bentiwoglio gives. the ooo, to the 
northern Nations above the ſouthern with regard to 
Candour and Sincerity ; and mentions, on the one 
Hand, the Spaniards and Italians, and on the other? 
the Flemiſb and Germans, But I am apt to think, that 
this has happened by Accident. The ancient Romans 
ſeem to have been a candid ſincere People; as are the 
modern Turks. But if we will needs ſuppoſe, that 
this Event has ariſen from fixt Cauſes, we may. only 
conclude from it, that all Extremes are apt to concur, 
and are commonly attended with the ſame Oonſe · 
quences. Treachery is the moſt uſual Concomitant 
of Ignorance and Barbarity; and if civiliz'd Nations 
ever embrace ſubtle and crooked Politics, tis from an 
Exceſs of Refinement, which makes them diſdain the 
n diredt Road to Power and Glory. 

Mos r ben have gone Som North to South; 
and thence it has been infer'd, that the northern 
Nations poſleſs a ſuperior Degree of Courage and. Fes 
rocity. But it would have been juſter to have ſaid» 
that moſt Conqueſts are made by Poverty and Want 


| upon Plenty and Riches. The Saracens, leaving the 
Deſerts of Arabia, carried their Conqueſts northwards 
| upon 
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upon all the fertile Provinces of the Roman Empire ; 
and met the Turis half Way, who were coming ſouth- 
wards from the Deſerts of err 


| An eminent Writer * has read, that all cou- 
ragious Animals are alſo carnivorous, and that greater 
Courage is to be expected i in a People, ſuch as the 
Engliſb, whoſe Food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the 
half. ſtarvd Commonalty of other Countries. But the 
Sevedes, notwithſtanding their Diſadvantages in this 
Particular, are not inferior, in martial Courage, to 
oy Nation Dat ever was in at thi World. 


IN n we may 2 that enge of all 
national Qualities, is the moſt precarious; becauſe 
it is exerted only at Intervals, and by a few in every 
Nation; whereas Induſtry, Knowledge, Civility, may 
be of conſtant and univerſal Uſe, and may become ha- 
bitual to the whole People. If Courage be preſerv d. 
it muſt be by Diſcipline, Example, and Opinion . 
The tenth — of en a the Regiment of Pi. 


* Sir William Temple 8 Account of the Netherlands | 


7 As a Proof "a nnd a heads on Opi nion, we 

obſerve, that of the two .chief Tribes of the Greeks, the 

orians and Tonians, the former were always eſteem' d, and al- 

ways appear d more brave and manly than the latter; tho? the 
Colonies of both the Tribes were interſpers'd' and intermingles 

thro* all the Extent of Greece, the leſſer Ala, Sicily, Italy 

and the Iſlands of the Ægean Sea. The Athenians were the 

only Jonians that ever had any Reputation for Valour or mili- 

tary Atchievements ; tho” even theſe were eſteem'd inferior to 

| the Lacedemoviars, the braveſt of the Dorians. 


: cardy 
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cardy in France were form d promiſcuouſly from 
amongſt the Citizens; but having once entertain d a 


Notion, that they were the beſt Troops in the Service, 
this very n really male them ſuch. | 


Tu HE, wa. * eee mich ene to n Die 
rences of Men in different Climates, on which we can 
repoſe any Weight, is the Vulgar one, that People 
in the northern Regions have a greater Inclination 
to ſtrong Liquors, and thoſe in the ſouthern to Love 
and Women. One can aſſign a very probable phyfcal 
Cauſe for this Difference. Wine and diſtill'd Spirits 
warm the frozen Blood in the colder Climates, and 
fortify Men againſt the Injuries of the Weather: As 
the genial Heat of the Sun, in the Countries, ex- 
pos'd to his Beams, inflames the Blood, and exalts 
the Paſſion betwirt the Sexes. 


* RHAPS too, the 1 may he Si for 


by moral Cauſes. All firong Liquors are rarer in the 
North, and conſequently are more coveted. Diodo- 


rus Siculus “ tells us, that the Gault, in his Time, 
were great Drunkards, and much addicted to Wine, 
chiefly. from its Rarity and Novelty. On the other 


Hand, the Heat in the ſouthern Climates, obliging _ 


Men and Women to go half naked, thereby renders 
their frequent Commerce more dangerous, and in- 


Lib. 5. The 8 Author aſcribes mne to that 


People; ; a new Proof that. national Characters may alter very 
much. 5 


nl 
3 


13 
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Hames cheir mutual Paffion. This makes * and 
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Hufbands more jealous and reſervd; which fill far- 
Ther inflames the Paſſion. * Not to mention, that as 
Women ripen Tooner in the ſouthern Regions, tis 
neceſſary to obſerve greater Jealouſy and Care in their 
Education; it being evident that a Girl of twelve 
cannot poſſeſs equal Diſcretion to govern che Furies 
of this Paſſion; 'as one, who feels not Its Vines 
Gill ſhe be euros or N | 
 PexnaPs too, the Fact b Kalke, that Nations, 

either from moral or'phyſical-Cauſes, diſtributed theſe 
different Inclinations to the different Climates. The 
ancient Greeks, tho born in a warm Climate, feem 
to have been much addikted to the Bottle ; nor were 
their Parties of Pleaſure any thing but Matches of 
Drinking amongſt the Men, who paſt their Time al. 
. apart from the Fair-Sex. Yet when Alex- 
under led the Greeks into Prrſia, a ſtill more ſouthern 
Climate, they multiplied their Debauches of this Kind. 


in Imitation of the Perfian Manners. So honoura- 


ble was the Character of a Drunkard amongſt the 
Perſians, that Cyrus the younger, #oliciting! the ſober 
Lacedomonians for 'Succour againſt his Brother, A.- 
2axerxes, claims it chiefly on Account of his ſuperior 
End60wments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and 
a better Drinker. Darius Hyſtaſpes made it be inſcrib- 


ed on his Tombſtone, among his other Virtues and 


Princely Qualities, that no one could bear a greater 
Quantity of Liquor. You may obtain any Thing of 


the Negroes by offering them firong Liquors ; and 


— — 


may 


— É— VP, er 
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may eafily prevail wich them to ſell, not only their 
Parents, but their Wives and Miſtreſſes, for a Caf 
of Brandy. In France and Haly no Body ever drinks 
pure Wine, except in the greateſt Heats of Summer; 
and indeed, it is then almoſt as neceſſary, in order 
to recruit the Spirits, evaporated by Heat, as it is 
in Sæueuen, during the Winter, in order to warm the 


Bodies congeal'd by the Rigour of che Seaſon. 


Ir! eltouly be ropttled as a Proof of an amorous 
Diſpoſition, no People were more jealous than the 
Muſcovites, before their Communication with Furope 
had ſomewhat alter'd their Manners in this Particular. 


B v r ſuppoſing the Fact true, that Nature, by phy- 
ſical Principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two 
Paſſions, the one to the northren, the other to the 
ſouthern Regions; we can only infer, that the Cli- 
mate may affect the groſſer and more bodily Organs 
of our Frame; not that it can work upon thoſe finer 
Organs, on which the Operations of the Mind and 
Underſtanding depend. And this is agreeable to the 
Analogy of Nature. The Races of Animals never 
degenerates when carefully tended; and Horſes, in 
particular, always ſhow their Blood in their Shape, 
Spirit, and Swiftneſs: But a Coxcomb may beget a 
Philoſopher, as a Man of Virtue may leave a Scoun- 
drel Progeny. 


I sHALL conclude this Subject with obſerving, that 
_ tho' the Paſſion for Liquor be much more brutal and 
de- 
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debaſing than Love, which, when properly manag'd, 
is the Source of all Politeneſs and Refinement; yet 
this gives not ſo- great an Advantage to the ſouthern 
Climates, as we may be apt, at firſt Sight, to imagine, 
When Love goes beyond a certain Piteh, it renders 
Men jealous, and cuts off the free Intercourſe betwixt 
the Sexes, on which the Politeneſs of a Nation will 
always much depend. And if we would ſubtilize and 
refine upon this Point, we might obſerve, that Nations, 
in very temperate Climates, ſtand the faireſt Chance 
for all Sorts of Improvement; their Blood not being 
ſo inflam'd as to render. them jealous, and yet being 
warm enough to make them ſet a due Value on the 
arms and Endowments of * Fair Sex. 
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ESSAY XXV. 
Of the OR1GINAL CoNTRACT, 


S no Party, in the preſent Age, can pretend to 
ſupport itſelf, without a philoſophical or ſpe- 
culative Syſtem of Principles, annex d to its political 
or practical ones; we accordingly find, that each of 
the Parties, into which this Nation is divided, has 
rear'd up a Fabric of this Kind, in order to protect 
and cover that Scheme of Actions, which it proſe- 
cutes. The People being commonly very rough 
Builders, eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and 
more eſpecially. ſtill, when actuated by Party Zeal 
tis natural to imagine, that their Workmanſhip 
muſt be a little unſhapely, and diſcover evident Marks 
of that Violence and Hurry, in which it was rais'd, 
The one Party, by tracing up the Origin of Govern- 
ment to the DEir v, endeavour to render it ſo ſacred 
and inviolate, that it muſt be little leſs than Sacrilege, 
however diſorderly it may become, to touch or invade 
it, in the ſmalleſt Article. The other Party, by found- 
ing Government altogether on the Conſent of the Pro- 
PLE, ſuppoſe that there is a Kind of original Contract, 

by which the Subjects have reſerv d the Power of re- 

ſiſting their Sovereign, whenever they find themſgves 


N 6 aggrieved 
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1 aggrieved by that Authority, with which they have, 
1 for certain Purpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him. 
Theſe are the ſpeculative Principles of the two Par- 
ties; and theſe too are the practical Conſequences, de- 

duc'd from them. 

Ts#4 LL venture toaffirm, That both theſe Syſtems 
| of ſpeculative Principles are juſt ; tho not in the Senſe, 
intended by the Parties: And That both the Schemes of 
1 practical Conſequences are prudent ; thi” not in the Ex- 
i | | | iT tremes, to which each Party, in Oppoſition to the other, 


has commonly endenwoured to carry them. 1 
Li Tur the DEIr x is the ultimate Author F'; all 
_ [7 Government, will never be denied by any one who - 
_ admits a general Providence, and allows, that all 
1 Events in the Univerſe are conducted by a uniform 
ik | Plan and directed to wife Purpoſes. As tis impoſti- 
bh ble for human Race to ſubſiſt, at leaſt in any com- 
fortable or ſecure State, without the Protection of 
Government; it muſt certainly have been intended 
by that beneficent Being, who means the Good of 
all his Creatures: And as it has univerſally, in Fact, 
taken place, in all Countries and all Ages; we may 
conclude, with ſtill greater Certainty, that it was in- 
tended by that omnifcient Being, who can never be 
# deceived by any Event or Operation. But fince he 
117 gave riſe to it, not by any particular or miraculous 
110 Interpoſition, but by his concealed and univerſal Ef- 
1 | ficacy ; a Sovereign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be 
TH called his Vice-gerent, in any other Senſe than every 
5 141% Power or Force, being deriv'd from him, may be faid 
11 to akt by his Commiſſion. Whatever actually hap- 
WT | pens 15 comprehended in the general Plan or Inten- 
: tion 
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tion of Providence; nor has the greateſt and moſt 


lawful Prince any more Reaſon, upon that Account, 
to plead a peculiar Sacredneſs or inviolable Autho- 
rity, than an inferior Magiſtrate, or even an Uſur- 
per, or even a Robber and a Pyrate. The ſame di- 
vine Super-intendant, who, for wiſe Purpoſes, in- 
veſted an Elizabeth or a Harry* with Authority, did 
alſo, for Purpoſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, tho un- 
known, beſtow Power on a Borgia or an Augria. The 
ſame Cauſes, which gave Riſe to the Sovereign Pow- 
er in every State, did alſo eftabliſh every petty Ju- 
riſdiction in it, and every limited Authority. A 
Conſtable, therefore, no leſs than a King, acts by a 
divine Commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an indefeaſible 
Right. ; | 
WukEN we confider how nearly equal all Men are 
in their bodily Force, and even in their mental Pow- 
ers and Faculties, ere cultivated by Education; we 
muft neceſſarily allow, that nothing but their own 
Confent cou'd, at firſt, aſſociate them together, and 
ſubje& them to any Authority. The PzorLe, if we 
trace up Government to its firſt Origin, in the Woods 
and Deſerts, are the Source of all Power and Jurif- 
diction, and voluntarily, for the Sake of Peace and 


Order, abandon'd their native Liberty, and receiv'd 


Laws from their Equal and Companion“ The Con- 
ditions; upon which they were willing to ſubmit, 


were either expreſt, or were ſo clear and obvious, 


that it might well be eſteem'd ſuperfluous to expreſs 
them, If this, then, be meant by the original Con- 
tract, it cannot be denied, that all Government is, 
Harry the 4th of France, 
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at firſt, founded on a Contract, and that the moſt an- 
cient rude Combinations of Mankind were form'd 
entirely by that Principle. In vain, are we ſent to 
the Records to ſeek for this Charter of our Liberties. 
It was not wrote on Parchment, nor yet on Leaves 


or Barks of Trees. It preceded the Uſe of Writing, 
and all the other civiliz'd Arts of Life. But we trace 


it plainly in the Nature of Man, and in the Equa- 
lity, which we find in all the Individuals of that 
Species. 'The Force, which now prevails, and which 
is founded on Fleets and Armies, is plainly political, 
and deriv'd from Authority, the Effect of eſtabliſn'd 
Government. A Man's natural Force conſiſts only 
in the Vigour of his Limbs and Firmneſs of his Cou- 
rage; which could never ſubje&t Multitudes to his 


Command. Nothing but their own Conſent, and 


their Senſe of the Advantages of Peace and . 
could have had that Influence. 

Bur Philoſophers, who have embrac'd a Party 
(if that be not a Contradiction in Terms) are not 
contented with theſe Conceſſions. They aſſert, not 
only that Government in its earlieſt Infancy aroſe from 
Conſent, . or the voluntary Combination of the Peo- 
ple, but alſo, that, even at preſent, when it has at- 
tain'd its full Maturity, it reſts on no other Foundation. 
They affirm, that all Men are ſtill born equal, and 
owe Allegiance to no Prince or Government, unleſs 
bound by the Obligation and Sanction of a Promiſe. 
And as no Man, without ſome Equivalent, would forego 


the Advantages of his native Liberty, and ſubject him- 


ſelf to the Will of another; this Promiſe is always 


underſtood to be conditional, and impoſes on him no 
Obli. 
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Obligation, unleſs he meets with Juſtice and protection 
from his Sovereign. Theſe Advantages the Sove- 
reign promiſes him in return; and if he fails in tlie 
Execution, he has broke his Articles of Engagement, 
and thereby freed his Subjects from all Obligations 
to Allegiance. Such, according to theſe Philoſo- 
phers, is the Foundation of Authority in every Go- 
vernment ; and ſuch the Right of Reſiſtance, poſſeſt 
by every Subject. 

B ur would theſe Reaſoners look abroad i into the 
World, they would meet with nothing that, in the 
leaſt, correſponds to their Ideas, or can warrant ſo re- 
fin'd and philoſophical a Syſtem. On the contrary, 
we find, every where, Princes, who claim their Sub- 
jects as their Property, and aſſert their independent 
Right of Sovereignty, from Conqueſt or Succeſſion. 


We find alſo, every where, Subjects, who acknow- 
ledge this Right in their Princes, and ſuppoſe them- 


ſelves born under Obligations of Obedience to a cer- 


tain Sovereign, as much as under the Ties of Reve- 


rence and Duty to certain Parents. 'Theſe Connexi- 
ons are always conceived to be equally independent 


of our Conſent, in Per/ia and China; in France and 


Spain ; and even in Holland and England, wherever 


the Doctrines abovemention'd have not been care- 


fully inculcated. Obedience or Subjection becomes 


fo familiar, that moſt Men never make any Enquiry 


about its Origin or Cauſe, more than about the Prin- 
ciple of Gravity, Reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal 
Laws of Nature. Or if Curioſity ever move them ; 
as ſoon as they learn, that they themſelves and their 


Anceſtors have, for ſeveral Ages, or from Time im. 
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memorial, been ſubje& to ſuch a Government or ſuch 
a Family; they immediately acquieſce, and acknow- 
ledge their Duty of Allegiance. Were you to preach, 

in moſt Parts of the World, that political Connexions 
are founded altogether on voluntary Conſent or a mu- 
tual Promiſe, the Magiſtrate would ſoon impriſon you» 
as ſeditious, for looſening the Tyes of Obedience ; 
if your Friends did not before ſhut you up, as deli- 
rious, for advancing ſuch Abſurdities. Tis ſtrange, 
that an Act of the Mind, which every Individual is 


ſuppos'd to have form'd, and after he came to the 


Uſe of Reaſon too, otherwiſe it cou'd have no Au- 


thority; that this AR, I ſay, ſhould be ſo unknown 
to all of them, that, over the Face of the whole 


Earth, there ſcarce remain any Traces or Memory 


of it. 


B u T the Contract, on ai Government is 3 


ed, i is ſaid to be the original Contra#; and conſe- 


quently may be ſyppos'd too old to fall under the 
Knowledge of the preſent Generation. If the Agree» 


ment, by which ſavage Men firſt aſſociated and con- 


join'd their Force, be here meant, this is acknow- 
ledged to: be real ; but being ſo ancient, and being 


obliterated by a thouſand Changes of Government 
and Princes, it cannot now be ſuppos'd to retain any 


Authority. If we would ſay any Thing to the Pur- 


poſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular Govern- 


ment, which is lawful, and which impoſes any Duty 
of Allegiance on the Subje&, was, at firſt, founded 
.on Conſent and a voluntary Compact. But beſides 


that this ſuppoſes the Conſent of the F athers to bind 
the Children, even to che moſt remote Generations 


(which 
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(which republican Writers will never allow) beſides 


He allows no ſuch open Communication, that his 


receive a foreign Maſter, by Marriage or a Will, is 
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this, I ſay, it is not juſtified by Hiſtory or Expert- 
ence, in any Age or Country of the World. 

 ALMosT. all the Governments, which exiſt at 
preſent, or of which there remains any Record in Sto- 
ry, have been founded originally, either on Uſurpa- 
tion, or Conqueſt, or both, without! any Pretence of 
a fair Conſent, or voluntary Subjection of the Peo- 
ple. When an artful and bold Man js plac'd at. the 
Head of an Army or Faction, tis often eaſy for him, 
by employing ſometimes Violence, ſometimes falſe 
Pretences, to eſtabliſh his Dominion over a People a 


hundred Times more numerous than his Partizans- 


Enemies can know, with Certainty, their Number 
or Forces. He gives them no Leiſure to aſſemble 
together in a Body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, 
who are the Inſtruments of his Uſurpation, may wiſh 
his Fall; but their Ignorance of each other's Inten- 
tions keeps them in Awe, and is the ſole Cauſe of his 
Security. By ſuch Arts as theſe many Governments 
have been eſtabliſh'd ; and this is all the original Con- 
tract they have to boaſt of. 

Tux Face of the Earth is continually changing, 
by the Encreaſe of ſmall Kingdoms into mighty Em- 
pires, by the Diſſolution of great Empires into ſmal- 
ler Kingdoms, by the planting of Colonies, by the 
Migration of Tribes. Is there any Thing diſcovera- 
ble, in all theſe Events, but Force and Violence ? 
Where is the mutual Agreement or n Aſſoci- 
ation ſo much talkt of ? 

Even the {ſmootheſt Way, by which a Nation may 


N 4 not 


m 
not extremely honourable for the People; but ſuppo- ; 
ſes them to be diſpos'd of, like a Dowry or a Le- 
Lacy, according to the Pleaſure or Intereſt of their 
Rulers, 


Bur where no Force interpoſes, and Election 
takes place; what is this Election ſo highly vaunted ? 
"Tis either a few great Men, who decide for the 
Whole, and will allow of no Contradiction or Op- 
poſition: Or 'tis the Rabble, that follow a ſeditious 
Ring- leader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
amongſt them, and who owes his Advancement merely . 
to his Impudence, or the momentary Caprice of his 


Fellows. Are theſe diſorderly Elections, which are 


rare too, of ſuch mighty Authority, as to be the 
only lawful Foundation of all Governmetit and Al- 
legiance ? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible Event, 
than a total Diſſolution of Government, which gives 
Liberty to the Multitude, and makes the Determina- 


tion or Choice of the new Eſtabliſhment depend up- 


on a Number, that nearly approaches the Body of the 
People: For it never comes entirely to the whole Body 
of them. Every wiſe Man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the 
Head of a powerful and obedient Army, a General, 
who may ſpeedily ſeize the Prize, and give to the Peo- 
ple a Maſter, which they are ſo unfit to chooſe for 
themſelves. So little correſpondent 1s Fa& and Rea- 
lity to thoſe philoſophical Notions. 

Lr not the Eftabliſhment at the Rewolution, 


deceive us, or make us ſo much in Love with a 


philoſophical Origin to Government, as to ima- 
gine all others monſtrous and irregular. Even that 
: was 
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was far from correſponding to theſe refin'd Ideas. 
"T'was only the Succeſſion, and that only in the regal 
Part of the Government, which was then changed: 
And 'twas only the Majority of ſeven hundred, who. 
determin'd that Change for near ſeven Milli NS. 2 
doubt not, indeed, but the Bulk ef theſe ſeven Mi 
acquieſc'd willingly 1 in the Determination : Ns rs was 
the Matter left, in the leaſt, to their Choice? Was: 
it not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that Moment, de- 
cided, and every Man puniſh'd, who refus'd to ſub- 
mit to the new Sovereign? How otherways could 
the Matter have ever been brought to any Iſſue or 
Concluſion ? 

THe Republic of 3 was, I believe, the melt 
_ extenſive Democracy we read of in Hiſtory : Yet if 
we make the requiſite Allowances for the Women,, 
the Slaves, and the Strangers, we ſhall find, that that. 
Eſtabliſhment was not, at firſt, made, nor any Law: 
ever voted, by a tenth Part of thoſe, who: were bound 
to pay Obedience to it. Not to mention the Iſlands. 
and foreign Dominions, which the Athenians claim'd. 
as theirs by Right of Conqueſt. And as tis well. 
known, that popular Aſſemblies in that City were. 
always full of Licence and Diſorder, notwithſtanding, 
of the Forms and Laws, by which they. were checkt: 
How much more diſorderly muſt they be, where they 
form not the eſtabliſn'd Conſtitution, but aſſemble: 
tumultuouſly on the Diſſolution of the ancient Go- 
vernment, in order to give riſe to a new one? How. 
chimerical muſt it be to talk of a. Choice in any ſuch: 
Circumſtances? 1 
T Is in vain to ſay, chat al n are, 
or ſnou'd be, at firſt, founded on popular Conſent, 
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as much as the Neceſſity of human Affairs will ad- 
mie. This favours entirely my Preterfion. I main- 
fain, that human Affairs never will admit of this 
Conſent; ſeldom of the Appearance of it: But that 
Conqueſt or Uſurpation, that is, in plain Terms, 
Foree, by diſſolving the ancient Governments, is 
the Origin of almoſt all the new ones, that ever were 
eſtabliſh'd in the World. And that in the few Caſes, 
wherein Conſent may ſeem to have taken place, it was 
ſo irregular, fo confin'd, or ſo much intermix'd either 
with Fraud or Violence, that it cannot have "my _ 


Authority. | | 
WHEN a new Government is eſtabliſh 'd, by 1 


ever Arts, the people are commonly diſſatisfyd with 


it, and pay Obedience more from Fear and Neceſſity, 


than from any Idea of Allegiance or moral Obliga- 
tion. The Prince is watchful and jealous, and muſt 
carefully guard againſt every Beginning or Appear- 
ance of Inſurrection. Time, by Degrees, removes 


all theſe Difficulties, and accuſtoms the Nation to 


regard, as their lawful or native Princes, that F amily, 
whom, at firſt, they conſidered as Uſurpers or foreign 
Conquerors. In order to found this Opinion, they 
kave no Recourſe to any Notion of voluntary Con- 
ſent or Promiſe, which, they know, never was, in this 
Cafe, either expected or demanded. The original 
Eftabliſhment was form'd by Violence, and ſubmitted 
to from Neceſſity. The ſubſequent Adminiſtration is 
alſo ſupported by Power, and acquieſc'd in by the 


People, not as a Matter of Choice, but of Obliga_ 


tion. They imagine not, that their Conſent gives 
their Prince a Title: But they willpgly conſent, be- 
| | g cauſe 
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cauſe they think, that, from long Poſſeſſion, he has ac- 
quir'd a Title, independent of their Choice or In- 
chnation. 

SHoULD it be ſaid, that by living anda wks 
minion of à Prince, which one might leave, every 
Individual has given a tacit Conſent to his Autho- 

_ rity, and promis'd him Obedience; it may be an- 
ſwer d, That ſuch imply'd Conſent can only take 
place, where a Man imagines, that the Matter de- 
pends on his Choice. But where he thinks (as all 
Mankind do, who are born under eſtabliſh'd Govern» 
ments) that by his Birth he owes Allegiance to a cer- 
tain Prince or certain Government; it would be ab- 
ſard to infer a Conſent or Choice, which he Oy 
in this Caſe, renounces and abjures. 

Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor Peaſant or Ars 
tizan has a free Choice to leave his -own Country, 
when he knows no-foreign Language or Manners, and 
lives from Day to Day, by the ſmall Wages he ac- 
quires? We may as well aſſert, that a Man, by remain- 
ing in a Veſlel, freely conſents to the Dominion of 
the Maſter; tho' he was carry'd'on board while aſleep, 
and muſt leap into the . and periſh, the Mo- 
ment he leaves her. 

Waaxr if the Prince forbid. his Subjects t to leave | 
his Dominions ; as Tiberius puniſh'd a Roman Senator. | 
for attempting to fly to the Parthians, in order to 
eſcape his Tyranny ? Or as. the ancient Muſcovites. 

prohibited all travelling under Pain of Death? And 
did a Prince obſerve, that many of his Subjects were 
feiz'd with the Frenzy of tranſporting themſelves to. | 
foreign Nations, he would doubtleſs, with great Rea-- 
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20n and Juſtice, reſtrain it, in order to prevent the 
Depopulation of his own Country, Would he for- 
feit the Allegiance of all his Subjects, by ſo wiſe and 


reaſonable a Law? Yet the Freedom of their Choice 
is ſurely, in that Caſe, raviſh'd from them. 


AComrany of Men, who ſhould leave their 
native Country, in order to People ſome uninhabited 
Region, might dream of recovering their native Free- 
dom ; but they would ſoon find, that their Prince 
ſtill laid claim to them, and call'd them his Subjects, 
even in their new Settlement. And in this he would 
act entirely conformable to the common Ideas of 
Mankind. | 

THe trueſt tacit Conſent of this Kind, which is 
ever obſerv'd, is when a Foreigner ſettles in any 
Country, and is beforehand acquainted with the 
Prince, and Government, and Laws, to which he 
muſt ſubmit: Yet is his Allegiance, tho' more volun- 
tary, much leſs expected or depended on, than that 
of a natural born Subject. On the contrary, his na- 
tive Prince ſtill aſſerts a Right to him. And if he 


puniſhes not the Renegade, when he ſeizes him in 
War with his new Prince's Commiſſion; this Cle. 


mency is not founded on the municipal Law, which 
in all Countries condemns the Priſoner; but on the 


Conſent of Princes, who have agreed to this Indul- 


gence, in order to prevent Repriſals. 
SuPpPosE an Uſurper, after having baniſh'd his 


Jawful Prince and royal Family, ſhould eſtabliſh his 


Dominion for ten or a dozen Years in any Country, 
and ſhould preſerve ſuch an exact Diſcipline in his 
Troops, and ſo regular a Diſpoſition in his Garifons, 
1 | that 
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that no Inſurrection had ever been rais'd, or even 
Murmur heard, -againft his Adminiſtration: Can it 


be aſſerted, that the People, who in their Hearts ab- 


hor his Treaſon, have tacitly conſented to his Autho- 
rity, and promis'd him Allegiance, merely becauſe, 
from Neceflity, they live under his Dominion ? Sup- 
poſe again their natural Prince reſtor'd, by Means of 
an Army, which he aſſembles in foreign Countries: 

They receive him with Joy and Exultation, and ſhew 
plainly with what ReluQance they had ſubmitted to 


any other Yoke. I may now aſk, upon what F oun- 


dation the Prince's Title ſtands? Not on popular 
Conſent ſurely : For tho' the People willingly acqui- 


eſce an his Authority, they never imagine, that their 


Conſent makes him Sovereign: They conſent ; be- 
cauſe they apprehend him to be already, by Birth, 
their lawful Sovereign. And as to that tacit Conſent, 
which may now be infer'd from their living under his 


Dominion, this is no more than what they formerly 


gave to the Tyrant and Uſurper. 


Wu we aſſert, that all lawful Government ari- 


fes from the People, we certainly do them a great 
deal more Honour than they deſerve, or even expect 
and deſire from us. After the Roman Dominions be- 
came too unweildy for the Republic to govern, the Peo- 
ple, over the whole known World, were extremely 
grateful to Auguſtus for that Authority, which, by 
Violence, he eftabliſh'd over them; and they ſhew'd 
an equal Diſpoſition to ſubmit to the Sueceſſor, whom 


he left them, by his laſt Will and Teſtament. It was 


afterwards their Misfortune, that there never was, in 
one Family, any long regular Succeſſion; but that 
| their 
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their Line of Princes was continually broke, either 
by private Aſſaſſinations or public Rebellions. The 


Prætorias Bands, on the Failure of every Family, ſet 


up one Emperor : the Legions in the Eaft a ſecond': 
thoſe in Germany, perhaps, a third: And the Sword 


alone could decide their Pretenfions. The Condition 


of the People, in that mighty Monarchy, was to be 
lamented, not becauſe the Choice of Emperor was 
never left to them; for that was impracticable: But 
becauſe they never. fell under any Succeſſion of Maſ- 
ters, who might regularly follow each other. As to 
the Violence and Wars and Bloodſhed, occaſion'd by 
every new Settlement ; thoſe were blameleſs, becauſe 
inevitable. 


THE Houſe of Lancaſter ul d in England about 


fixty Years : The preſent Eſtabliſhment has taken Place 


very near the ſame Time. Have all Views of Right 


in another Family been utterly extinguiſh'd; even. 


tho' few Men now alive had arriv'd at Years of Di- 
{cretion, when it was expell'd, or could have conſent- 
ed to its Dominion, or have promis'd it Allegiance ? A 
ſufficient Indication ſurely of the general Sentiment 


of Mankind on this Head. For we blame not the 


Adherents of the abdicated F amily, merely on Ac- 


count of the long Time they have preſerv'd their 


imaginary Fidelity. We blame them for adhering to 
a Family, which, we affirm, has been juſtly expell'd, 


and which, from the Moment the new Settlement 


took. place, had. forfeited all Title to Authority. 
Bur. would we have a more regular, at leaſt, a 
more philoſophical Refutation of this Principle of an 
original Contra& or popular Conſent; perhaps, the 
following Obſervations may ſuffice. ALL 
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ALL morab Duties may be divided into two Kinds. 
The /-/t are thoſe, to which Men are impell'd by a 
natural Inſtinct or immediate Propenſity, that operates 
in them, independent of all Ideas of Obligation, and 
of all Views either to publie or private Utility. Of 
this Nature are, Love of Children, Gratitude to Be- 
nefactors, Pity to the Misfortunate. When we re- 
flect on the Advantage, that reſults to Society from 
ſuch humane Inſtincts, we pay them the juſt Tribute 
of moral Approbation and Efteem : But the Perſon, 
aQuated by them, feels their Power and an, an- 
tecedent to any ſueh Reflection. | 
Tu E ſecond Kind of moral Duties are faite as are 


not ſupported by any original Inſtincts of Nature, but 


are perform'd entirely from a Senſe of Obligation, 
when we conſider the Neceſſities of human Society, 
and the Impoſſibility of ſapporting it, if theſe Duties 


were neglected. Tis thus Juſtice or a Regard to the 


Property of others; Fidelity or the Obſervance of Pro- 
miſes, become moral Duties, and acquire an Autho- 
rity over Mankind. For as tis evident that every 
Man loves himſelf better than any other Perſon, he 
is naturally impell'd to acquire as much as poſſible; 
and nothing can ever reſtrain him, in this Propenſity, 


but Reflection and Experience, by which he learns 


the pernicious Effects of that Licence, and the total 
Diſſolution of Society, which muſt enſue from it. 


His original Inclination, therefore, or Inſtinct is here 
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ties of Juſtice and Fidelity. Our primary Inſfincts 


lead us, either to indulge ourſelves in unlimited Li- 
berty, or to ſeek Dominion over others: And 'tis Re- 
flection only, that engages us to ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong 


. Paſſions to the Intereſts of Peace and Order. A very 


ſmall Degree of Experience and Obſervation ſuffices 
to teach us, that Society cannot poſſibly be main- 
tained without the Authority of Magiſtrates, and that 
that Authority muſt ſoon fall into Contempt, where 
exact Obedience is not pay'd to it. The Obſervation 
of theſe general and obvious Intereſts is the Source of 
all Allegiance, and of that moral Obliga tion, which 
we attribute to it. 

WAT Neceſity ! is there, therefore, to fond the 
Duty of Allegiance or Obedjence to Magiſtrates on 
that of Fidelity or a Regard to Promiſes, and to ſup- 
poſe, that tis the Conſent of each Individual, which 
fubjects him to Government; when it appears, that 
both Allegiance and Fidelity ſtand preciſely on the 
ſame Foundation, and are both ſubmitted to by Man- 
kind, on Account of the apparent Intereſts and Ne- 
ceſſities of human Society? We are bound to obey our 


Sovereign, tis ſaid; becauſe we have given a tacit 


Promiſe to that: Purpoſe. But why are we bound to 
obſerve our Promiſe? It muſt be aſſerted, that the Com- 
merce and Intercourſe of Mankind, which are of ſuch: 
infinite Advantage, can have no Security, where Men 
pay no regard to their Engagements. It may, 
like Manner, be ſaid, that Men could not live at all in 
Society, at leaſt in a civiliz d Society, without Laws 
and Magiſtrates and Judges, to prevent the Encroach⸗ 
ments of the ſtrong upon the weak, the violent up- 
: on 
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on the juſt and equitable. The Obligation to Alle- 
giance, being of like Force and Authority with the 
Obligation to Fidelity, we gain nothing by reſolving 
the one into the other. The general Intereſts or Ne- 

ceflities of Society are ſufficient to eſtabliſh both. 
IF the Reaſon is aſkt of that Obedience, which 
we are bound to pay to Government, I readily an- 
iwer; becauſe Society cou'd not otherwiſe ſubſift : And 
this Anſwer is clear and intelligible to all Mankind. 
Your anſwer is, becauſe we ſhou'd keep our Word, But 
beſides, that no Body, till train'd in a philoſophical 
Syſtem, can either comprehend or reliſh this Anſwer: 
Beſides this, I ſay, you find yourſelf embarraſs'd, 
when tis aſk'd you, why we are bound to keep our 
Mord? And you can give no other Anſwer, but what 
would, immediately, without any Cireuity, have ac- 
counted for our Obligation to Allegiance. - | 
Bur to whom is Allegiance due? And who are our 
lawful Sovereigns ? This Queſtion is often the moſt 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite Diſcuſſions 
When People are ſo happy, that they can anſwer, Our 
preſent Sovereign, who inherits, in a direct Line, from 
Anceſtors, that have govern'd us for many Ages; this 
Anſwer admits of no Reply ; even tho' Hiſtorians, in 
tracing up to the remoteſt Antiquity the -Origin of 
that royal Family, may find, as commonly happens, 
that its firſt Authority was deriv'd from Uſurpation 
and Violence. "Tis confeſt, that private Juſtice or 
the Abſtinence from the Properties of others, is a 
moſt cardinal Virtue : Yet Reaſon tells us, that there 
is no Property in durable Objects, ſuch as Lands or 
Houſes, when carefully examin'd in paſſing from 
| | | Hand 
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Hand to Hand, but muſt, in ſome Period, ve bh 


founded on Fraud and Injuftice. 


ESSAY. XXV. 


* 4 


The Neceſſities of 


human Society, neither in private nor publick Life, 
will allow of ſuch an accurate Enquiry: And there 
is no Virtue or moral Duty, but what may, with 
Facility, be refin'd away, if we indulge a falſe Philo- 
phy, in fifting and ſcrutinizing it, by every captious 
Rule of Logic, in every Light or Poſition, wherem 
It may be plac'd. 

TuEH Queſtions with Regard to private Property 
have fill'd infinite Volumes of Law and Philoſophy, 
not to mention the Commentators upon both; and in 
the End, we may ſafely pronounce, that many of the 
Rules, there eftabliſh'd, are uncertam, ambiguous, 
The like Opinion may be form'd 
with regard to the Suceeſſions and Rights of Princes 


and arbitrary. 


and Forms of Government. Diſc 
Matters would lead us entirely beyond the Compaſs 


of theſe Eſſays. *Tis ſufficient for our preſent Pur- 


The Diſcuſſion of thefe 


Poſe, if we have been able to determine, in general, 
the Foundation of that Allegiance, which is due to 
the eſtabliſh'd Government, in every Kingdom and 
Commonwealth *. | | 


When there is no legal Prince, who has a Title to a Throne, 


We 


believe it may ſafely be determined to belong to the firſt Occupier. 


This was frequently the Caſe with the Roman Empire. When any 
Race of Princes expires, the Will or Deſtination of the laſt Prince 
will be regarded as a Title, Thus the Edict of Louis the XIVth, 
who call'd the Baſtard Princes to the Succeffion, in Caſe of 
Failure of all the legitimate Princes, would, in ſuch an Event, 


have ſome Authority, 


The Ceſſion of the ancient Proprietor, 


eſpecially when join'd to Conqueſt, is likewiſe eſteem'd a very 


good Right, 


The general Bond or Obligation, that binds us to 
Government, is the Intereſt and Neceſſities of Society ; and this 


Obli- 
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Wx ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that 

tho' an Appeal to general Opinion may juſtly, in the 
ſpeculative Sciences of Metaphyfics, natural Philoſo- 
phy, or Aſtronomy, be eſteem'd unfair and inconclu- 
ſive, yet in all Queſtions with regard to Morals, as 
well as Criticiſm, there is really no other Standard, 
by which any other Controverſy can ever be decided- 
And nothing can be a clearer Proof, that a Theory of 
this Kind is erroneous, than to find, that it leads us in- 
to Paradoxes, which are . repugnant to the common 
Sentiments of Mankind, and to the Practice and Opi- 
nion of all Nations and all Ages. The Doctrine, 
that founds all lawful Government on an original Con- 
trad, or Conſent of the People, is plainly of this 
Kind; nor has the ableſt of its Partizans, in Proſe- 
cution of it, ſcrupled to affirm, that abſolute Monar- 
chy is inconſiſtent with civil Society, and ſo can be no Form 
of civil. Government at all“; and that the ſupreme 
Pawer in a State cannot take YE. any Man by Taxes 
and Impoſitions, any Part of his Property. without his 
own Conſent or that of his Repreſentatives +. What Au- 
thority any moral Reaſoning can have, which leads 
into Opinions, ſo wide of the general Practice of Man- 

kind, in every Place Put this ſingle Kingdom, tis ea- 
ſy to determine. 


Obligation is very ſtrong. The Determination of it to this or that 
particular Prince or Form of Government is frequently more 
uncertain and dubious. Preſent Poſſeſſion has conſiderable Au- 
thority in theſe Caſes, and greater than in private Property; be- 
cauſe of the Dilarderss £ that attend all Revolutions and Changes | 
of Government, 

Lee Locke on Government, Chap. 7. F. 90. 
I ld, Chap. 11. §. 133, 139, 140. 1 
| | ESSAY 
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ESSAY XXVI. 


of passiv OBEDIENCE. 


N the former Eſſay, we have endeavour'd to refute 
the ſpeculative Syſtems of Politics, advanc'd in this 
'Nation ; as well the religious Syſtem of the one 
Party, as the philoſophical of the other. We come 
now to examine the pra&ical Conſequences, deduc'd 


by each Party, with regard to the Meaſures of Sub- 
miſſion, due to Serre. 


7 


As the Obligation to Juſtice is founded intirely on 
the Intereſts 'of Society, which require mutual Abſti- 
nence from Property, in order to preſerve Peace 
amongſt Mankind; tis evident, that, when the Exe- 
cution of Juſtice would be attended with very perni- 
"cious Conſequences, that Virtue muſt be ſuſpended, 
and give place to public Utility, in ſuch extraordi- 

nary and ſuch preſſing Emergencies. The Maxim, 
fat Fuſtitia & ruat Cælum, let Juſtice be perform'd, 
tho' the Univerſe be deſtroy'd, is apparently falſe, and 
by ſacrificing the End to the Means, ſhews a prepo- 
* ſterous Idea of the Subordination of Duties. What 
Governor of a Town makes any Scruple of burning 
the Suburbs, when they facilitate the Advances of the 
_— ? Or what General abſtains from plundering 
a neu- 
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a neutral Country, when the Neceſſities of War re- 
quire it, and he cannot otherwiſe maintain his Army ? 
The Caſe is the ſame with the Duty of Obedience to 
Magiſtrates ; and common Senſe: teaches us, that as 
Government obliges to Obedience only on Accouut 
of its Tendency to public Utility, it muſt always, in 
extraordinary Caſes, when public Ruin would evi- 
dently attend Obedience, yield. to the primary and 
original Obligation. Salus Populi ſuprema Lex, the 
Safety of the People is the ſupreme Law. This Max- 
im is agreeable to the Sentiments of Mankind in all 
Ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of the Inſur- 
rections . againſt a Nero, or a Caracalla, ſo infatuated 
with Party-Syſtems, as not to wiſh Succeſs to the En- 
terprize, and praiſe the Undertakers. Even our 
high monarchical Party, in ſpite of their ſublime 
'Fheory, are. forc'd, in ſuch' Caſes, to judge, and 
think, and approve, in Conformity to the reſt of 
: Mankind. IKE Toy 


Res1s8TANCE, therefore, being admitted in extra- 
ordinary Emergencies, the Queſtion can only be, 
amongſt good Reaſoners, with regard to the Degree 
of Neceſſity, which can juſtify Reſiſtance, and render 
it lawful or commendable. And here I muſt confeſs, 
that I ſhall always incline to their Side, who draw the 
Bond of Allegiance the cloſeſt poſſible, and conſider 
an Infringement of it, as the laſt Refuge, in deſperate 
| Caſes, when the public is in the higheſt Danger, from 
a cruel and abandon'd Tyranny. For beſides the 
Miſchiefs of a civil War, whick commonly attend 
InſurreQtion ; ; 'tis certain, that where a DR 1 

Rebel- 
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bellion appears amongſt any People, it is one chief 


Chief Cauſe of Tyranny in the Rulers, and forces 
them into many violent Meafures, which they never 
would have embrac'd, if every one had ſeem'd in- 
<lin'd to Submiſſion and Obedience. "Tis thus the 
Tyrannicide or Aftafiination,” approv'd of by ancient 
Maxims, inftead of keeping Tyrants and Uſ urpers 


in Awe, made them ten times' more "fierce and unre- 


lenting; and is now Juftty, upon that Account, 
aboliſh'd by the Laws of Nations, and univerſally 
condemn'd as 2 baſe and treacherous Method of bring- _ 
ing to Pon theſe Diſtarbers of Society. 


ers we maſt 1 that as Obedience is 
our Duty in the common Courſe of Things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more 
prepoſterous than an anxious Care and Sollicitude in 
tating all the Caſes, wherein Reſiſtance may be al- 
wd. Thus, tho' a Philoſopher reaſonably acknow- 
jedges, in the Courſe of an Argument, that the Rules 
of Juſtice may be diſpenſed with in Cafes of urgent 
Neceflity ; what ſhould we think of a Preacher or Ca- 
Toit, who ſhould make it his chief Study to find out 
ſuch Caſes, and enfotce them with all the Vehemence 
of Argument and Elequence ? Would he not be 
better employ's in preaching up the general Doctrine, 
than in difplaying the particular Exceptions, which 
we are, perhaps, but too much inclin'd, of A 
eras ARCH and to * en 


4 


Tutte are, however, two Py whith 45 
pa whe Defence of that Party amangft us, who 


have, 
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Have, with ſo much Induſtry, propagated the Maxims 
of Reſiſtance; Maxims, which, it muſt be confeſt, 
are, in general, ſo pernicious, and ſo deſtructive of all 
civil Society. The fr} is, that their Antagonifts car- 
rying the Doctrine of Obedience to ſuch an extrava- 
gant Height, as not only never to mention the Excep- 
tion in extraordinary Caſes (which might, perhaps, 
be excuſable) but even poſitively to exclude it; it 
became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe Exceptions, and de- 
fend the Rights of injur'd Truth and Liberty. The 
ſecond, and, perhaps, better Reaſon, is founded on the 
Nature of the Britifo Conſtitution and Form of Go- 


Ver nment. 


"Ts almoſt peculiar to our Conftitution to eſtabliſh 
a firſt Magiſtrate with ſuch high Pre-eminence and 
Dignity, that, tho' limited by- the Laws, he is, in a 
Manner, as far as regards his own Perſon, above the 
Laws, and can neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed for 
*any Injury or Wrong, which may be committed byf 


him. His Miniſters alone, or thoſe who act by F 


Commiſſion, are obnoxious to Juſtice ; and while the 
Prince is thus allur'd, by the Proſpect of perſonal 
Safety, to give the Laws their free Courſe, an equal 
Security is, in effect, obtain'd, by the Puniſhment. of 
the leſſer Offenders, and at the ſame Time a civil War 
is avoided, which would be the infallible Conſe- 
quence, were an Attack, at every Turn, made directly 
upon the Sovereign. But tho' the Conſtitution pays 
this ſalutary Compliment to the Prince, it can never 
reaſonably be underſtood, by that Maxim, to have de- 
termin'd its own Deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſh'd a 

: | tame 
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tame Submiſſion, where he protects his Minifters, per- 
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- 
ſeveres in his Injuſtice, and uſurps the whole Power 
of the Commonwealth. This Caſe, indeed, is never 
expreſsly put by the Laws; becauſe it is impoſſible for 
them, in their ordinary Courſe, to provide a Remedy 
for it, or eſtabliſh any Magiſtrate, with ſuperior Au- 
thority, tochaſtiſe the exorbitancies of the Prince. But 
as a Right without a Remedy would be the greateſt 
of all Abſurdities ; the Remedy, in this Caſe, is the 
extraordinary one of Reſiſtance, when Affairs come 
to that Extremity, that the Conſtitution can alone be 
defended by it. . Reſiſtance, therefore, muſt, of courſe, 
become more frequent in the Brit; Government, than 
in others, which are ſimpler, and conſiſt of fewer Parts 
and Movements. Where the King is the ſole Sovereign 
of the State, he has little Temptation to commit ſuch 
enormous Tyranny as may juſtly provoke Rebellion : 
But where he is limited, his imprudent Ambition, 


without any great Vices, may run him into that pe- 


rillou: Situation. This was evidently the Cafe with 


_ Charles the Firſt ; and if we may now ſpeak Truth, after 


Animoſities are laid, this was alſo the Caſe with James 
theSecond. Theſe were harmleſs, if not, in their pri- 
vate Character, good Men; but miſtaking the Nature 
of our Conſtitution, and engrofling the wholelegiſlative 
Power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with ſome 
Vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter formally 


of that Authority, which he had uſed with ſuch _ 
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